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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


This volume is the last of the series of 10 volumes of corres* 
pondence of the late Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 

The correspondence starts on 1 October 1945 and covers the 
period from the transfer of pow’er, which began under Lord 
^Vavell’s Viceroyalty after the release of the Congress Working 
Committee members from their Jong detention in Ahmednagar 
fort, and extends to the Sardar's death on 15 December 1950. 
This period marked the dawn of India’s independence, involving 
partition, and finally its cmcigence as a sovereign democratic 
republic. Among those who played a crucial role in this historic 
process, the Sardar was one of the most outstanding. 

The value of the correspondence as source material for the 
researcher and historian is apparent. It sheds light on the baffl- 
ing problems that stood in the path of Indian unity and in- 
dependence and the part the Sardar, along ^vith Gandhiji and 
Jaivaharlal Nehru, played in countering the policy of the British 
Government and the divisive tactics of the Muslim League which 
worked hand in glove tvith the representative of the Raj in India. 

Independence brought to the fore the problems of the holo- 
caust caused by partition, the rehabilitation of millions of refu- 
gees, welding together the bits and pieces which formed British 
and Princely India and consolidation of our bard-ivon freedom. 
The correspondence reveals in abundant measure the exertions 
of the Sardar in this connection in this last, epochal phase of 
his life which have earned an imperishable name in the annals 
of modern India. 

These letters are being published 21 years after the death 
of the Sardar. This has been done in response to repeated de- 
mands to their guardians that they would serve the national inte- 
rest by doing so, especially in tdew of the unjust and uncharitable 
cnticism of tho Ssrdsr in some <{aztetcn. 'Tlds argVTnem assvmed 
force after the release of MauJana Azad's posthumous publi- 
cation — India Wins Freedom. Friends and admirers of the Sardar 
thought this made publication of the correspondence imperative. 

"nic Sardar was too ^at a pmonality to be dragged into 
controversies bom of prejudices. He moulded the history of Iiis 
times and the future, and died satisfied Uiat he bad done his 
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duty by his country. He took a detached view of life and left 
it to the generations and historians of the future to assess his role 
in attaining and consolidating freedom. His views on Tibet 
and China stand vindicated, and so also are his ideas about the 
future of East Pakistan, which has now emerged as indepen- 
dent Bangladesh. 

The Sardar wanted to build a strong united India nurtured 
by its own traditions and thought. He believed that only such a 
dynamic nation could contribute to world peace. At this dis- 
tance in time, we can see the events of those fateful years in their 
proper perspective. Moreover, the nation is again passing through 
very critical times. This was, therefore, the opportune moment for 
placing these papers in the hands of his countrymen. The corres- 
pondence has been arranged as far as possible chronologically and 
episode-wise. It throws light on an aspect of the Sardar’s "work 
which has so far remained obscure. 

We owe a ^vord of gratitude to the Sardar’s daughter, Kumari 
Maniben Patel. After the Sardar’s death, she preserved these 
papers with great care and readily agreed to their publication. 
Not only this, she had a hand in the meticulous scrutiny and 
compilation of these papers. By her efforts the authenticity of these 
records has been vouchsafed and the Navajivan Trust has been 
able to publish them -svith a sense of redeeming a part of its 
debt to the Sardar. 

We are grateful to Shri Durga Das, a veteran journalist of 
New Delhi who in the line of duty witnessed, chronicled and 
even participated in many of the events of this stirring period. 
We therefore decided to approach him to undertake the ardu- 
ous task of editing the voluminous correspondence. He has pro- 
cessed this vast accumulation of material ^vith professional skill, 
arranging it thematically and making it meaningful to the 
average reader. For him this has been a labour of love. We also 
thank his aides and the staff of the Navajivan Trust -svho assisted 
in bringing this massive undertaking to a successful close. 

7-4-1974 Shantilal H. Shah 



FOREWORD 


The correspondence of Sardar ValJabhbhai Patel, noiv’ com- 
pleted in ten volumes, covers a crucial period in India’s history; 
I October 1945 to 13 December 1950 — two days before his death 
in Bombay. 

The letters and annexures consist of exchanges beUveen 
Sardar Patel on the one hand and Lord Wavcll, Lord Mount- 
batten, Jawaharlal Nehru, Rajendra Prasad, C. Rajagopala- 
chari, rulers of Princely Stales, Premiers of Congress Ministries 
and scores of Congressmen belonging to the party rank and file, 
on the other. These relate to various matters which arose in 
the domestic, international, constitutional, administrative and 
economic spheres in this period and thus constitute valuable 
source material of history. Tliey were in the custody of Miss 
Maniben Patel, the Sardar’s daughter, and sverc deposited by 
her tvith the Navajivan Trust in Ahmedabad a^tcr his death. 

The Trust arranged, under her direction and supervision, 
to have them typed in Ahmedabad and send the copies to me 
for editing and compilation. The volumes are thus based on 
authentic copies of the correspondence deposited with the Trust. 

Explaining the time-lag in releasing the correspondence, 
Maniben said in a long talk she had with me in New Delhi in 
1970 that she had held it back until she was certain that its 
publication would not be harmful to the nation for which her 
father had laboured and suffered so much. The letters contain 
matter relating to Kashmir and other affairs of State and party 
organization >vhose untimely disclosure might have embarrassed 
the ex-Government or the political leaders of the day. 

Since, however, some of the correspondence in the posses- 
sion of other parties and relating to isolated events had been 
made public, she decided that the time had come to release 
the entire correspondence to giw a balanced picture of the 
events to which they relate or of the Sardar’s vic\vs. “I have been 
late,” she said, “but not too late.” 

The Navajivan Trust, she added, had agreed to publish the 
correspondence and thus make it possible for the people of 
India and the world outside to have access to this valuable mate- 
rial which th^o^^•s new light on the momentous developments of 
the period covered by these papers and the calculations made 



by the leading personalities of the day in shaping the course of 
history. 

Shantilal H. Shah, then a member of the Lok Sabha (Lower 
House of India’s Parliament) and Managing Trustee of the 
Navajivan Trust, communicated to me the decision of the Trust 
to assign me the task of editing and compiUng the correspondence. 
He mentioned that the Trustees had been influenced in this deci- 
sion by the fact that as a political columnist and Joint Editor of 
the Hindustan Times I had been a -witness at close quarters of 
the acti-vities of Sardar Patel during the period of correspondence 
and that my recently published memoirs had confirmed them in 
their view. 

As a working journalist I met Sardar Patel first at the 
Congress session of Ahmedabad in 1921 when, as Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, he made the briefest speech in the 
annals of the Congress. I frequently met him thereafter at Con- 
gress sessions and at meetings of the Working Committee and the 
AICC. During 1946-50 when the Sardar stayed in Delhi, I kept 
almost daily contact -with him. 

I consulted two old friends who earned distinction as mem- 
bers of the Indian Civil Service and whose judgment I have come 
to value over the years. They are Shankar Prasada, who as Chief 
Commissioner of Delhi was in regular contact with Sardar Patel, 
and C. S. Venkatachar, who had worked as Secretary to the 
Ministry which dealt with Indian States. Both of them, tvith their 
intimate knowledge of contemporary events, encouraged me to 
undertake the colossal task. I am grateful to Shankar Prasada 
for ha-ving actively advised and assisted me. 

Perhaps the most difficult task in handling the correspon- 
dence was in arranging the material. Unlike Nehru’s Bunch of 
Old Letters which could be conveniently put together chronologi- 
cally, the Sardar’s letters dealt with men and day-to-day hap- 
penings in the governmental, political and administrative fiel^- 
Chronology was of course important because it indicated the 
variety, breadth and depth of the issues which the Sardar 
handled week after week. At the same time, the material had 
to be arranged according to subjects, episodes and personalities 
Mthin the compass of chronology. 

The sigmficance of the correspondence lies in the light it 
sheds on the main characters on the Indian stage as they acted 
and reacted to the challenges of the time and to the problems 
posed by their differing approach and outlook. There is indeed 



hardly a national or regional issue of consequence in contem- 
porary history the origin of ^vhtch cannot be traced to the five 
crucial years. 

The Sardar initiated correspondence in four spheres in 
^vhich he acted as the conscience of the Congress party. One 
related to the conduct of elections to the Central and provin- 
cial legblatures and the Constituent Assembly, including the 
selection of candidates on the party ticket and the collection 
and distribution of funds lo finance the electoral battle; the 
second sphere concerned the integration of Princely States into 
the Indian Union and their democratisation; the third was about 
the supervision of provincial ministries manned by Congressmen 
and the control of the administrative machine, especially relating 
to law and order; and the fourth was concerned with the shaping 
of the Constitution, especially the chapters on Fundamental 
Rights and safeguards for the Princes, the Civil Service and the 
minorities. 

On some delicate issues, the Sardar and Nehru exchanged 
correspondence bordering on acerbity. These included the powers 
of the Prime Minister vis-a-vis his Cabinet colleagues, the choice 
of Rajendra Prasad as President of the Constituent Assembly 
and later of the Indian Republic, and (he selection of Purushottam 
Das Tandon as President of the Congress for its Nasik session 
in 1950. 

Sardar Patel was known to be interested chiefly in internal 
affairs and the problems of national unity. He differed with 
Nehru in his basic approach to the Kashmir problem and in his 
estimate of Sheikh Abdullah. But the correspondence also reveals 
sharp differences in outlook on India’s foreign relations, especial- 
ly those involving Nepal, Tibet and China. 

The Sardar’s letters to Lord Wavell and Lord Mountbatten 
tell the story of his effort to save the Interim Government — and 
ho^v he repeatedly confronted Uicm with proofs of breaches of 
the understanding on which the Muslim League was admitted 
to the Government. The reactions and explanations of the two 
Viceroys throtv interesting light on the inner conflict from ^vhich 
they suffered. 

The most significant document is perhaps the long letter — 
over 10,000 words — which Sardar Patel wote to (he Premiers of 
the various provinces (as Chief Ministers of States were then 
called) in his capacity as acting Prime Minister. Neliru used to 
write a fortnightly personal letter to the Premiers. Patel used 
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the opportunity presented when the Prime Minister went abroad 
to spell out what now reads like his will and testament on foreign 
and domestic affairs and on economic, social and administrative 
problems confronting the nation then— and to this day. 

Another example of ■what may be described as his will and 
testament in the sphere of institutional disciph’ne may be quoted. 
Addressing a word to Congressmen,” he said; ‘Tor long years 
I have ^vorked as a soldier of the Congress. I still consider my- 
self a soldier though many call me a Sardar. To my fellow- 
soldiers, I respectfully submit that our only claim to power and 
authority springs from our having foUo^ved Mahatma Gandhi 
in the fight for India’s freedom. Any further and future claim 
or honour that we find shall also be through sacrifice for the poor 
and the downtrodden. Humihty is a Congressman’s first requi- 
site because that is the badge of service. Our proper place is 
not at vantage points of power but at vantage points of service. 
Who shall be ministers, and where shall state capitals and other 
things be located are matters for small people to talk and ■write 
about. Congressmen ■will be forced and pushed into seats of potver 
if they are true Congressmen. 


For years I never spoke from a Congress platform. Even 
notv I fear to make a speech, lest some unguarded word of mine 
should hurt somebody’s feelings or interests. It would be un- 
befitting a servant. A soldier keeps his feet firmly on the soil. 

e is not afraid to fall. But those w'ho have risen high risk a 
a if they are not careful. Hence those in positions of autho- 
nty should be watchful day and night. Let Congressmen eschetv 
desire for power. Let able workers be brought fonvard. If it 
becomes necessary for us to sit in seats of authority let our 

an e clean, our tongues mild, our hearts sound and our 
vision clear. 


The present and future generations may look to the Sardar’s 
correspondence for answers to questions such as: 

Did Nehru and Patel think and act as statesmen rather than 
^ pohticians in handling the daily affairs of the nation and of 
the part)'. Did they have a moral yardstick? If they did, was it 
apphed ngorously? Did they place the countr>' above the party' 
and the party above the individual? Did they observe norms of 
awour so as to set an example to their contemporaries and 
successors Did they foresee the pattern of fife which their own 
acts would unfold? Did they lay firm foundations for democratic 
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growth? Did they fasliion the poJitical and administrative infra- 
structure to meet the needs of the challenging times? 

Among figures around whom controversies raged were C. 
Rajagopalachari, K, Kamaraj, T. Prakasam, Rajendra Prasad, 
Purushotiam Das Tandon, Rafi Ahmed Kidwai and Master 
Tara Singh. The triangle of the power structure, which dealt 
%vith issues great and small, tvas represented by Nehru, Patel 
and Maulana Aznd. 

\Vliat w'as the Sardar’s style of work and of leadership? An 
interesting light is thrown on the subject by those who came in 
close contact with him. Their views are recorded in a separate 
note entitled ‘Focus on Sardar’. These are by Mamben Patel and 
five members of the ICS: C. S. Venkatadiar, K. M. Patel, 
H. V. R, lengar, Shankar Prasada and V. Shankar, and three 
nw/? a .'tameiy, - Jay^ P^Xash !^arayaa, 

Shriman Narayan, Rnsifclal Parikh and B. Shiva Rao. 

Gandhi, Nehru, Patel. These three names are inextricably 
woven into Uie pattern of Indian history in the great and thril- 
ling years leading up to independence and immediately after. 
Vallabhbhai, unlike Gandhi and Nehru, was born poor. He was 
of peasant stock. His early life was a struggle to get educated. A 
man who matriculated at 22, an age at which other young 
Indians complete their university studies, and svho through labo- 
rious self-study qualified as a district pleader, should have nor- 
mally remained in this station for the rest of his working life. 
But Vallabhbhai, like his brilliant elder brother Vithalbhai, was 
not to be satisfied >vith a pedestrian part in the life of a small 
tosvn. He thought big. His mind was fired by the desire to deve- 
lop his latent talents to their full capacity. 

The civil disobedience campaign in Bardoli in 1927 was the 
turning point in Patel’s political career. It projected him on 
the national scene as a man of action, clearheaded and firm 
of purpose and a trusted lieutenant of Gandhi. The British Raj 
capitulated in the face of the struggle led by Vallabhbhai and 
the satyagraha ^vas called off. 

This same capacity for effective leadership revealed itself 
throughout Vallabhbhai’s career of public Service spread over 
four decades until his death in December 195o. Whether he was 
arranging relief for the victims of flood or pestilence or com- 
munal violence, or fighting arrogant and overweening British 
bureaucrats for civic rights or against unjust land taxes, or 
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marshalling support for mass satyagralia or for Congress candi- 
dates in local, pro%'incial or national elections, he shelved the same 
initiative and organisational ability he had successfully displayed 
as a rebellious schoolbo)'. 

The Sardar gained reputation as an Iron Man because of 
the manner in -which he, as custodian of free India’s Home 
Affairs, brought about and maintained internal stability in the 
■wake of the holocaust that preceded and followed the country’s 
blood-drenched partition. His genius for organisation found full 
scope in the task of forging national unity by successfully initiat- 
ing the move for the merger of the Princely States first into unions 
and later for their absorption into the Indian Union. He also ac- 
quired the reputation of an Iron 2vlan as the party' boss. Con- 
gress members of the various legislative bodies and Pradesh 
Congress committees were personally known to him and he gave 
no quarter to those guilty of indiscipline or misbehaUour. 

Freedom brought with it new problems. Popularly-elected 
nunisters had to be schooled in their new functions. Bureaucrats 
had to learn that they no longer ser\'ed a foreign master but the 
people of India. The feudal rule of princely India had to be 
changed to mesh -^Hth the needs of a democratic structure res- 
ponsive to the ^^•ishes of the people. 

Vallabhbhai Patel emerges from the correspondence as a 
great organiser and consolidator of modem India. Over 70 
■when he assmned ministerial office for the first time, he carried 
on his ailing shoulders the crushing burden of building the poli- 
tical infrastructure of the nerv India. Death prevented him from 
completing his task, but what he achieved in four short years 
endures. 

The letters are the bones and sinews of Indian history' of a 
crucial period. To the scholar and researcher, they' offer a trea- 
sure of source material. To the politician, they' should ser\'e as 
a guide. To the citizen, they proride inspiration. 

Nehru and Patel were complementary characters. Nehru 
was brought up in the Fabian ideology' of Sydney' and Beatrice 
^Vebb '^vhich upheld parliamentary democracy' as the instrument 
of human fulfilment. But the moral and ideological aspect of 
Britain’s political life and public postures was like the husk on 
the iimer core of rice. Sardar Patel was interested in the inner 
core, the British genius for organisation and administration. He 
understood human psychology' and what made the British Raj 
click. 
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Nehru undentood the spirit of the age, social and econonuc 
justice for the underdog. Patel ^^'as in tune with the call of his- 
tory — India’s history beset wlh examples of disintegration tv-ben 
the central authority weakened and intrigue, manoeuvres and 
selfishness became the motivating force of the elite. Nehru was 
the idealist dreamer, Patel the stem teacher >vith a cane hanging 
on the wall. 

The plan of the volumes was settled in consultation with my 
collaborators. It Avas decided that the letters be published in 
chronological order, but that the volumes be so determined as 
to provide an integrated story of the time. The decision of the 
British Government to reduce from 50 years to 30 the period 
of embargo on publishing confidential Cabinet matters and state 
secrets has provided a fresh stimulus to this exercise. The British 
documents cover the period 1942-47, when power was transferred 
to India, and the first four of die proposed ten volumes dealing 
tvith confidential papers have already been released. Where the 
story of the British Raj ends the letters of Sardar Patel pick up 
the thread and carry it to the end of 1950. The Congress Raj 
that follotved was a continuation of the British Raj in more tvays 
than one. It tvas not merely a case of peaceful transfer of 
potver from the British to the Congress. It was also a continuation 
of the moral and administrative values for which Britons stood. 

Maiuben was the ideal companion— -a daughter who, regard- 
less of her own comfort, devotedly served her father and merged 
her personality with his. Her simplicity, self-effacing life and inte- 
grity earned her %vide respect. She was virtually her father’s shadow 
and was a close >vitness to the entire drama, its shadows and its 
highlights. 

A brief chronology of events in the Sardar’s life pinpoints 
the main events of his career, as also an illuminating account by 
Maniben and five officere of the ICS and four public men on ho^v 
the Sardar organised his lift and functioned as the party boss 
and Deputy Prime Minister. 

The letters are not quite typical of the wit and candour 
and ^va^mth 'wth which Vallabhb^ spoke to his numerous dailj’ 
callers. He was at his best in personal dialogue, rvhen he spoke 
briefly but wth great effect. This was becavue he was a shrewd 
judge of men and knetv how to put his ideas across to them in 
the most human and telling way. 

Sardar Patel believed in the doctrine of finding the right person 
for a job and trusting him to do it well. The correspondence 
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unfolds his purpose or communicates his decision and bears the 
stamp of his thoughts. Some letters arc concise, some precise 
and others verbose, while some have a touch of the pedantic. 
The Sardar did not waste time on a draft so long as it convey- 
ed the core of his directives. 

The changes made in editing the material for publication 
are limited to introducing uniformity in spelling and to correcting 
obvious errors in idiom and grammar. ^Vhcrc such amendations 
need to be identified, they arc shown in square brackets in the text. 

Arrangements arc in chronological order and not by topic. 
But the letters have been grouped to retain interrelation of events 
and negotiations. Correspondence of a routine nature has been 
omitted and a few excisions have been made out of regard for 
susceptibilities of the persons concerned. 

tMiere an extract or extracts from a letter are published this 
is indicated by the word ‘Extracts’ at the top of the letter. The 
omissions have been effected by the persons entrusted by Mam- 
ben Patel and the Navajivan Trust witli selecting the material 
for publication. 

In several instances, letters, enclosures and other documents 
referred to in the published correspondence are not to be found 
in these volumes. We have not been able to fill these gaps and 
hope future researchers irill be able to do so. 

Each volume of the series contains an outline of the contents 
of the remaining volumes. This should help researchers ascertain 
at a glance what the whole scries contains. 

Wavell, Mountbatten, the Indian Princes and other digni- 
taries to whom letters have been addressed have a string of titles. 
The full title and address is given only in the first letter 
addressed to each of them in the volume concerned. 

Each volume contains nine to eleven pictures, most of ■which 
refer to persons or events mentioned in the text of the volume 
in question. These illustrations have been obtained from Mani- 
ben’s collection or from the Photo Libraries of the Press Infor- 
mation Bureau of the Government of India and Army Head- 
quarters in Netv Delhi, the Janmabhoomi of Bombay and the 
Times of India group through the courtesy of the heads of these 
organisations. The Editor tvishes to record his appreciation of 
their help. 

He also wishes to express his thanks to Maniben and the 
Trustees of the Navajivan Trust for their co-operation in every 
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in iielping to bring this monumenta.] work to fruition. Thanks 
are due to the staff of the Trust office and Navajivan Press in 
Ahmedabad, the numerous typists who prepared copies of the 
thousands of lette« and other documents which form the raw 
material for reconstructing the history of the short but epoch- 
making period 1945-50, and my colleagues and friends in New 
Delhi ^vho worked long hours in assembling, classifying and pre- 
paring the matter. A short note headed Acknowledgments is 
given at the end of this volume. 

What is published in the ten volumes is not exhaustive. Re- 
search and perseverance would undoubtedly yield more source 
material. The yardstick which the Sardar applied to public life 
and to political and socio-economic issues was forgotten or ignored 
by his successors with consequences which became apparent in 
the confused state of politics in the 1960s. India has entered in the 
1970s the most crucial period in the evolution of its polity. 
The stand taken by the Sardar on various issues and his vision 
of the road which India should take have acquired a new 
relevance. 

2 Tolstoy Lane 
New Delhi llOOOl 

7 April 1974 Durga Das 
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CHRONOLOGY OF PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN 
SARDAR’S LIFE 

1875 Bom on 31 October at Nadiad, Kasra district, Gujarat. 
Fourth son of Jhaverbhai Patet, a farmer of Karamsad in 
the same district, and Ladbai. Belonged to agricultural 
caste knowTi as Leuva Patidar. Schooling up to English 
third standard at Karamsad. 

1891 English 4th and 5th standards at Pctlad, a small town 
seven miles from Karamsad. Lived in a rented room with 
four or five other boys, with seven days’ ration. Walked 
from Karamsad to Pcilad every rveck. 

1893 At the age of 18 married jhaverba of Gana, a small village 
three miles from Karamsad. 

1897 Matriculated from a high school in Nadiad, Kaira district, 
at 22. 

1900 Passed District Pleaders’ Examination. Studied svitb books 
borrowed from friends. Set up independent practice at 
Godhra, headquarters of Panchmahals district, Gujarat. 
Contracted bubonic plague from a court na 2 ir whom he 
nursed when an epidemic broke out in Godhra. 

1902 Shifted practice to Borsad, where he quickly made a name 
as a criminal lawyer. 

1905 Saved enough money to go to England to become a barrister, 
but postponed departure in deference to the wishes of his 
elder brother Vithalbhai, who came to know about his plan 
and >vishcd to go first. Looked after his brother’s wife while 
he was away. 

1909 Wife Jhaverba died after an operation in Bombay. Received 
a telegram containing news of her death while arguing 
a murder case in Borsad, but continued case until hearing 
>vas completed. In spite of pressure from friends and rela- 
tions, refused to marry again. 

1910 Left for England. Adnutled to Middle Temple. 

1911 Passed preliminary examination ivith honours, standing 
first in Equity. Fell ill with a tropical disease unknown in 
England, Doctors Nvanted to amputate his leg, but a German 
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doctor intcn'cncd and cured him- through an operation 
which he underwent without chloroform. 

1912 Took final examination after sixth term instead of the usual 1 2. 
Stood first in first class, ^^inning a prize of .£50 and exemption 
from t\s'o terms. Sailed for India the day after convocation. 

1913 Reached Bombay on 13 February'. Refused post in Judi- 
cial Department as a lecturer in Government Law School, 
Bombay, and left for Ahmedabad, where he estabb'shed 
himself as foremost criminal lawyer. 

1915 Tvlember, Gujarat Sabha, which was converted into Gujarat 
Provincial Congress Committee in 1919. 

1917 Elected member of Ahmedabad Municipal Board. Election 
challenged and set aside. Stood in a by-election and ^vas 

, returned unopposed. Mahatma Gandhi, president of the 
first Gujarat Prowncial Conference, appointed an executive 
committee with Patel as secretary’. Impressed by' Gandhi’s 
leadership of the agitation against the British indigo planters 
of Champaran, Bihar. 

Conducted agitation against begar (forced labour for Gov- 
ernment purposes). Led agitation against the appointment 
of a British member of the Indian Civil Service as Munici- 
pal Commissioner and secured his removal. 

As Chairman of the Sanitary’ and Pubbe ^Vo^ks Committee 
of Ahmedabad Ivlunicipabty’, stayed on in city vs’hen most 
of the citizens went away’ during an epidemic of plague. 
Took a leading role in helping sufferers and enforcing 
precautionary measures. 

1918 Organised famine rebcf works in Ahmedabad district. 
Represented textile mill labour with Gandhi and Shankar- 
lal Banker before a tribunal appointed to hear a dispute 
between labour and millowners. 

Put up a temporary’ hospital in city’ vrith grant from Mum- 
cipal Board to Gujarat Sabha to combat severe influenza 
epidemic. Organised no-tax campaign in Kaira district 
along with Gandhi. During campaign Gandhi said he was 
testing Patel, adding later that Patel had turned out to 
be “pure gold.” 

Helped Gandhi in recruitment diiv’e for British Indian 
Army. They’ used to walk together for miles and cook 
their ow’n food. 



1919 Chainnan, Managing Committee, Ahmedabad Municipal 
Board. 

Organised movement against Rowlatt Bills designed to 
strangle movement for self-rule. Led big demonstration 
march in Ahmedabad on G April and addressed public 
meeting against Bills, Sold publicly Gandhi’s proscribed 
books Hind Swaraj and Sarv^aya, and published Satya- 
graha Patrika in Gujarati wathout oflicial declaration or 
permission. Government took no action. 

Helped local authorities restore peace and order after large- 
scale disturbances leading to martial law in Ahmedabad 
after arrest of Gandhi. 

Served with a show-cause notice for cancellation of his 
sanad (permit to practise Liw) for participating in a pub- 
lic meeting advocating saiyagraha. Case ended with a 
warning. Refused to pay fine imposed by Government as 
penalty for riots In city. Sofa attached and auctioned for 
Rs. 100. 

19i0 Organised campaign of Congress Party in elections to 
Ahmedabad Municipal Bo.ird. Congress captured almost 
all elected scats. Discarded Western dress and adopted 
khadi dhoti, kuna and chappals. Burnt all his foreign 
clothes. Way of life abo changed to traditional pattern in 
Gujarat. Organised a conference of political ts’crkcrs of 
Gujarat in Ahmedabad and persuaded it to adopt a resolu- 
tion supporting Gandhi’s civil disobedience movement. 

In response to Gandhi’s call at Nagpur session of Congress 
to collect money for 'Ijlak Swaraj Fund, promised to raise 
Rs. 1 million and enrol 300,000 party members in Guja- 
rat, Fulfilled these promises within three months. 

1921 Elected chairman of Reception Committee of 36th session 
of Congress held at Ahmedabad. For fint time, delegates 
sat on floor and the session set new pattern in simplicity, 
austerity and businesslike proceedings. 

Built a hospital and maternity home on 21 acres of land 
along Sabarmati river at site of session. The fountain 
built at that time is still there. 

1922 Government of Bombay suspended Ahmedabad Munici- 
pality after a sharp tussle over supervision of municipal 
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schools. Organised schools under People’s Primary' Edu- 
cation Board wth public contributions. Municipality 
suspended. Collected Rs. I million for Gujarat Vidyapitli 
in a tour which tooh him up to Rangoon. 

1923 All-India Congress Committee deputed him to conduct satya- 
graha at Nagpur in connection with British District Commis- 
sioner’s ban on flying national flag in cantonment area. 

Resisted Bombay Government’s le\y of punitive tax on 
people of Borsad who were charged with harbouring crimi- 
nals. Tax \rithdrawn. Called Suba of Borsad. 

1924 Ahmedabad Municipality reinstated. Fresh elections gave 
Congress Party a decisive majority in enlarged Municipal 
Council. Elected President of municipality. 

1927 Passed a resolution giving notice to Ahmedabad Canton- 
ment to pay water tax from 1920 at rate of eight annas. If 
tax was not paid, threatened to cut off water connection. 
Tax paid under protest. 

Introduced khadi uniform in municipality. Municipal 
work was conducted in Gujarati after he became Presi- 
dent. His scheme for supplying pure water passed. 

Completed drainage scheme during term as President. 
Collected all arrears of municipal lax not paid by high 
officials, some well-to-do people and municipal councillor? 
by cutting water connections and attaching properdes. 

Unprecedented rainfall caused great damage and hardship 
tluroughout Gujarat. Saved Ahmedabad from floods by 
getting culverts breached. Organised relief measures for 
flood sufferers with public contribudons. Promoted grow- 
more food and fodder campaigns and opened shops to sell 
high-quality gram, cereal and cotton seed for sowing at 
low cost to farmers. Received more than Rs. 10 million 
from Government earmarked for famine relief. A new 
party' emerged in Ahmedabad Municipality. Clashed Mth 
it over appointment of chief officer. 

1928 Resigned presidency. Led peasant agitarion in BardoU 
taluka, Surat district, against increase in land revenue 
rates. Bombay' Government punished fanners for non- 
payment by' confiscaring and auctioning land, crops and 
other property. 
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As agitation continued unabated. Government agreed to 
restore all unsold confiscated land, release satyagrahis, 
reinstate dismissed village officers and reduce land tax. 
Named Sardar of Bardofi and thereafter knovm as Sardar 
Patel. Presided over fint local scir-govemmcnt conference 
in Surat. 

1929 Presided over Maharashtra Political Conference in Poona. 
Toured hfaharashtra, mobilising public opinion against 
enhanced land taxes and untouchabiUty. 

Presided over Kathiasvar Political Conference at Morvi. 
Toured Madras Presidency at request of C. Rajagopala- 
chari. Presided over Tamil Nadu Political Conference at 
Vedaranyam, Reiterated support for Congress resolution 
on dominion status at conference against supporters of 
complete independence. Also visited Kamatak and Bihar. 
At Calcutta session of Congress advocated support to all- 
party committee headed by Motilal Nehru which recom- 
mended acceptance of dominion status as India's political 
goal, provided demand wos granted svithin two years. 
Motilal Nehru, Congress President, moved a resolution 
from chair congratulating Patel and peasants of BardoU on 
victory over British bureaucracy. Nominated in September 
as a candidate for presidency of Congress session at Lahore 
but withdrew in favour of Jawaharlal Nehru. 

1930 Arrested on 7 March while addressing a public meeting at 
Ras village, near Borsad, a few days after Gandhi announc- 
ed march to Dandi near Surat, to break salt law. Preceded 
marchers to arrange accommodation and food on way. 
Sentenced to three months’ imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs. 500 or three weeks’ additional imprisonment. Refused 
to pay fine and lodged in Sabarmati jail, Ahmedabad. 
Went on hunger-strike in jail, requesting G class diet in- 
stead of A class. Request granted. Released on 26 June. 
Arrested when leading a procession in Bombay on 31 
July and sentenced to three month’s jail. Taken to Yeravda 
jail near Poona. On release, made a speech at Khadi Bhan- 
dar, for which he svas arrested. Sentenced to nine months’ 
imprisonment in the second week of December. 

1931 Released from jail in March under Gandhi-Irwin Pact. 
Presided over 46lh Congress session at Karachi in last 
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week of March. Helped Gandhi in his discussions \vith 
iceroy (Lord Invin) in Simla in last week of August on 
Congress participation in First Round Table Conference 
in London. 

1932 Airested at 4 a.m. on 4 January and taken by car to Yerav- 

^ and imprisoned with Gandhi there for 16 months. 
Mother died at Karamsad. 

1 August. Elder brother 
ithalbhai died m Switzerland on 22 October. Rejected 
erms on w iich Government offered to release him on 
parole for two clays to perform funeral rites. 

1934 Developed serious nasal trouble in jail and released on 14 
Onn accepting Gandhi’s decision to leave 

u Congress decided at its annual 

scs ion in Bombay m October to contest elections to Cen- 
tral Lepslative Assembly. Undertook tour of many parts 
^ning for party candidates. British Gov- 

Sarcln ” 1 ^ 1° S° lo North-West Frontier, 

bardar also sought and obtained permission to do so. But 

after going there was not allowed to visit Bannu district. 

plague had 

for successive summers. Organised relief 

he wjis f Q,uctta earthquake from Bombay, where 
he was laid low with jaundice. 

to a^m^pL Covemor of Bombay, invited Sardar 

Presidenr offered him premiership of Bombay 

in Barlr . ^ conhscated from farmeis 

land wil/bc reused To 

Praidcn, of Third Local Sdf-Govcn,mcnt Conference a. 

“X™ Xntlfdcfr ""®”" ^'‘■'0 •” '"■» dai’i” 

Sub-Commi„eT to 'dea“p™i‘v'' ‘r.°"etors Parliamentary 

elections nnder CovetomenT o/indTa AcTim" 
of Bomaby PradXXX ^^"man. President 

premier jBolay P^sXX S'”H™,V''" 

after acceptance of office. ^ Congress Ministncs 
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1938 Involved in July in controversy on a constitutional issue 
svtth Dr. N. B. Kharc, Prime Minister of Central Provinces. 

' Khare accused Sardar of conspiring to oust him from office 
and resigned from Government and Congress. Efforts to 
impose central party disdpline on provincial leaders earn- 
ed him title Dictator of In(Ua. Presided over Kathiawar 
Rajkiya Parishad. Narrowly escaped attempt to till him. 
Visit to Mysore city resulted in Government of Mysore 
State agreeing to flying of Congress flag in its territory. 
Flew to Rajkot on 24 December for talks with Thakore 
Saheb of Rajkot, who signed agreement on release of 
prisoners in Rajkot State and offered Sardar a portfolio in 
his Council of Ministers. 

1939 Subhas Chandra Bose dcRed Gandhi, Patel and other mem- 
bers of the Working Committee and got elected President 
of the Congress at the Tripuri session defeating Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, 

Bose’s resolution on mass civil disobedience was defeated at 
the Tripuri session in February. Bose described Sardar as 
"shining light of the ruling clique." He resigned president- 
ship disagreeing srith a resolution of the Congress, asking 
him to nominate the Working Committee on the advice of 
Gandhi. The Working Committee appointed a war sub- 
committee of three, including ValJabhbhai, in August. 
Warned provincial Congress oiganisations not to force a 
political crisis by hasty action. 

Thakore Saheb of Rajkot broke agreement and satyagraha 
was renewed in State early in the year. 

1940 Replied in a public speech at Ahmedabad in October to 
Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for the Dominions, who 
had asked in House of Commons whether India was fit 
for independence. Sardar said; “If you lose the 'var, you 
ivil! have lost everything, and even if you ^vin, you \vill 
have suffered so heavily that your victory will be an empty 
one. At the end of the Avar, I declare no nation will remain 
subject to another. A great revolution is going to sweep 
the people cveryAvhere. Wc shall see a ncAv world emerge 
out of the fiery ordeal of this Avar.” 

Arrested under Defence of India Act on 18 November for 
participating in satyagraha launched by Gandhi to press 
Britain for firm commitment on Indian independence. Impri- 
soned in S.ibarmati jail and later tramferred to Yeravda. 
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1 941 Released on 20 August from detention on ground of 
health. Condemned communal killing in Ahmedabad at 
first public meeting after release. Treated for acute intesti- 
nal disorder. 

1942 Participated in talks with Sir Stafford Cripps in New Delhi. 
Favoured acceptance of constitutional proposals put forward 
by Cripps provided they were modified to suit political 
conditions in India. 

1942 Supported Quit India resolution at AICC meeting in 
Bombay on 8 August. Arrested at 4 a.m. on 9 August under 
Defence of India Act. Detained without trial at Ahmed- 
nagar fort with other Working Committee members. 

1945 Transferred to Yeravda. Recurrence of intestinal trouble. 
Released on 15 June. 

Went to Simla during political talks bet^veen Viceroy (Lord 
WaveU) and Indian leaders. 

Entrusted with organising Congress election campaign for 
Central and provincial legislatures. 

Secured G. V. Mavalankar’s election as Speaker of the 
Central Legislative Assembly in December. 

1946 Issued call to Ministers in Congress Governments to work 
for eradication of untouchability. 

Disapproved Dr. B. R. Ambedkar’s proposal for mass con- 
version of members of Scheduled Castes to other religions. 
If they changed religion they could not claim benefits as 
Harijans. 

Persuaded revolting men of Royal Indian Navy to call off 
agitation in February as “the dawn of freedom is breaking 
and the sun -will rise in a few months.” 

If political issues beUveen Britain and India could not be 
solved satisfactorily, India would withdra^v from Bretton 
Woods Conference, Sardar said in a statement in March. 
Condemned suggestion that sterling balances should be scaled 
down. “Sterling credit is the economic foundation of India 
and this country’s future progress largely depends upon it.” 
Opposed Jinnah’s demand for Pakistan, saying; “It is a 
monstrous thing that a man can claim a different nationa- 
lity because he changes his religion.” Hindus and Muslims 
were aU basically Indians and thought as such. Congress 
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could not accept the theory of Pakistan, happen what 
may. The two-nation theory would ruin all. 

Declared in an exclurive interview with the political corres- 
pondent of Reuter that India would be prepared to refer 
major political issues to an international body for arbi- 
tration. Britain could not stay in India indefinitely. “Hand 
over po^ver either to the Congress or to the Muslim League 
and go out of India/* he said. 

Advised \vithdrawal of trial of leaders of Indian National 
Army in Delhi. 

Pleaded for fuller freedom to legislatures in Princely States 
and to Praja Mandals to select representatives to Constituent 
Assembly. 

Appealed to Sikhs not to boycott Constituent Assembly 
even though Cabinet Mission had not done them justice. 
Rejected possibility of a coalition between Muslim League 
and Congress. 

Joined Viceroy’s Executive Council as Home Member on 
3 September. Announced in Central Legislative Assembly 
that foreigners would be appointed to senior administra- 
tive posts only in exceptional cases. 

Accepted the principle of state control of industry; told 
Central Legislative Assembly that it was not desirable to 
go fast on nationalisation. 

Spurned Jinnah's proposal for an exchange of population. 
Urged Muslim League to join Constituent Assembly and 
abandon its Pakistan policy. 

1947 Talks >vitb British Government representatives on transfer 
of control of services from Secretary of State to Interim 
Government and compensation for British officials comple- 
ted. Statement on All India Radio’s language policy an- 
nouncing changes in existing practice. 

Rejoinder to Jinnah: “Let an impartial tribunal decide the 
Pakistan issue, for Pakbtao could be attained only on the 
basis of justice and understanding and not by force of arms.” 
Appealed to Muslim Le.iguc to accept invitation tojoinjtalks 
and agree to arbitration by a “free power” in case 
agreement between League and Congress. 
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Told Princes to play their part in shaping India’s destiny. 
Warned North-West Frontier Province Ministry headed 
by Khan Abdul Qayum Khan that Centre would not submit 
to rowd)asm and threats. 

Interim Government’s proposals on compensation to British 
officials accepted by Attlee Government. Demanded domi- 
nion status for India “at once” so that a strong Centre 
could deal firmly with threats to la^v and order. Statement 
issued on outbreak of riots in Dera Ismail KJian and else- 
where in NWFP. 

Rulers of Dholpur, Nabha and Nawanagar told Sardar in 
New Delhi of their decision to join Constituent Assembly. 
States Department created and entrusted to Sardar. Des- 
cribed Jinnah s demand for a land corridor linking West 
Pakistan with the eastern wing as “fantastic nonsense.” 

Assured Princes that “internal autonomy” of their States 
would be respected. 

Patel Committee’s report on minorities submitted to Consti- 
tuent Assembly. Report recommended joint electorates, 
representation in Ministries at Centre and in states and 
other safeguards. 

Insisted on stationing a brigade of Indian Army in Kathia- 
^var to protect States acceding to Indian Union from ap- 
prehended attack from Jimagadh. 

Persuaded Government to overrule Mountbatten and en- 

^st Indian Army rvith operations aaainst Narvab of 
Junagadh. 


Pledged Government protection to Muslims sta>dng in 

n a. aid forced conversions and marriages would not 
be recogmsed. 


nnounce nil agreement between India and Pakistan on 
a ou tan ng issues relating to partition, including divi- 
sion o forces. Said Kashmir had not been referred 

to inter-Doimnion Partition Committee. Announced in 
Constituent Assembly financial settlement betiveen India 
and Pakistan under which India would transfer Rs. 750 
mi ion to Pakistan as “a great gesture of goodirill.” 


Addressed Orissa rulers in Cuttack 
their territories Mth Orissa province. 


They agreed to merge 
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Announced at public meeting in Jammu that “everything 
possible” would be done to save Kashmir, “and this assu- 
rance I am conveying on behalf of the Government 
of India.” Praised Shcikli Abdullah’s role in ensuring 
Kashmir’s accession to India. 

1940 Appealed to labour leaders of West Bengal to support 
popular Government. Warned Pakistan that if it wanted 
further division of the country, “let us do it in the open 
field.” Asked Indian Muslims: “In the recent all-India 
Muslim Conference, why did you not open your mouths 
on the Kashmir issue? Why did you not condemn the 
action of Pakistan? These things create doubts in the nunds 
of the people.” 

Declared in a statement: “Unless the Kashmir issue is 
settled, the financial pact between India and PaJeistan can- 
not be implemented. . . . Let there be no mistake that 
Kashmir belongs to India.” 

Declared at Patna that abolition of zamindari without 
compensation ^vould be nothing short of robbery. 

Appealed to Nizam of Hyderabad to respect his people’s 
wishes and accede to India. 

Inaugurating Rajasthan Union, said that only by coming 
together could smaller States save themselves from anarchy 
and confusion. 

In message on formation of Vindhya Pradesh, said: “Unifica- 
tion and democratisation would be purposeless if they 
did not bring about improvement in the lot of the people.” 
Warned British politicians and Press to halt propaganda 
against India. Blamed Churchill for India’s partition and 
attendant disaster. 

Rejected compromise on Hyderabad. Accession and res- 
ponsible government were India’s minimum demands. 

Said in an cve-of independence day speech: “In free India 
there is no room for divided loyalties.” 

Informed Parliament that “action would be taken against 
Hyderabad for breach of the Standstill Agreement.” 
Congratulated Defence Services on their remarkable suc- 
cess in the “police action” in Hyderabad. 

Indicted UN for mishandling Kasljmir issue. “We accepted 
the UN Commission’s cease-fire proposals, but the other 
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parly did not. We could perform the Kashmir operation 
without danger if only we could free ourselves from our 
commitments.” 

Referring to Pakistan and its anti-Indian propaganda, 
said: “I rvonder whether they are really afraid of us, or is 
this outburst merely an attempt to preserve their unity?” 

Inaugurated Advisory Board of Central India States. Prais- 
ed Nehru’s leadership on his 60th birthday, saying: “Pandit 
Nehru has led the country through the crisis and has by 
his great leadership enhanced the prestige of India. ^Ve 
rvant our leader to remain at the helm for many years.” 

1949 Announced merger of five Princely States of Rajputana 
Bikaner, Jaipur, Jaisakner, Jodhpur and Udaipur — to form 
Rajasthan Union and hailed it as a momentous develop- 
ment. 

Advised Maharaja of Baroda to merge his State with Bombay. 

Challenged contention of Nawab of Bhopal that para- 
moimtcy had lapsed with British %vithdrawal from India. 

Warned Communists that if they continued to oppose 
Government and create danger they would be dealt rsith 
severely. 

Opposed demand for linguistic states because consolidation 
of coimtry must precede revision of boimdaries. 

Appealed to members of Rashtiiya Sivayamsevak Sangh 
to join Congress. 

Advised South Indians to learn Hindi. 

Appealed for public contributions to rebuild Somnath 
temple in Jimagadh. 

Annormced in Hyderabad that responsible government 
rvould be introduced in former Nizam’s State only after 
normalcy was restored. 

Warned Master Tara Singh in a speech at Amritsar that 
he w'as following suicidal policies. 

Advised RSS to concentrate on regenerating Hindu society 
through constitutional and constructive methods. 

Inaugurated Rajasthan State in Jaipur. 

Armounced take-over of administration of Bhopal State 
by Centre and congratulated Nawab on his understanding 
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and self-sacrifice. Declared that ^vclfa^e oI Muslims would 
be prime concern of State’s new administration. 

At a public meeting at Indore, warned Congress politicians 
in newly-formed States unions that he would dissolve minis- 
tries and administer unions centrally if they did not stop 
their petty squabbles and tussles for power. 

Told All-India Depressed Classes Leagues* Confederation: 
“India’s independence will not be completed until every 
Harijan claims, and actually gets, equality of status.” 
Moving consideration of report of Advisory Committee 
on Minorities in Constituent Assembly, said: “Minority 
concessions, though not good in themselves, have to be 
treated as purely temporary. Minorities should volun- 
tarily agree to abolition of reservations for them in servi- 
ces and legislatures.” 

Supported grant of privy purses to princes in return for 
accession to Indian Union. 

1950 Warned Pakistan against pushing Hindus out of eastern 
'ving. 

Defended in Parliament use of preventive detention to fight 
terrorism and violence. 

Gave details of democratic set-up for Delhi Union Territory. 
Appealed at public meeting in Calcutta for fair trial to 
Nchni-Uaquat Pact on minorities. 

Told public meeting at Indore that Congress “is fully 
behind Nehru.” Called for revolution in system of educa- 
don in address to Gujarat Vidyapith. 

Opened newly-constructed building of Navajivan Trust, 
Ahmcdabad. Purse of Rs. 1 3 million presented on behalf 
of Gujarat on his 75th birthday, which he immediately 
handed over to President of the Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

Declared that accepting aid from United States did not 
mean alignment with any power bloc, UNO should be 
strenglhened- 

Dcplored Chinese intervention in Tibet and use of force 
against Tibetans. 

Fell ill on 15 November. Taken to Bombay on Tuesday 
12 December. Died on Friday morning, 15 December. 



FOCUS ON SARDAR 


By Maniben Patel 

[An illuminating picture of Sardar Patel’s activities and style 
of ^vo^k was provided by Ws daughter Maniben. What follows 
are extracts from the information and views given by her to 
Trevor Drieberg and the Editor in New Delhi.] 

The Sardar was a man of few words. He tvrote very little; 
he hardly kept any record of his public or party work. He 
destroyed letters addressed to him after reading them and replied 
fay hand, not keeping copies. But after he was appointed 
Chairman of the Congress Parliamentary Board in 1934, files 
relating to its transactions were kept. 

When the Sardar fell ill towards the end of the Bardoli satya- 
graha in 1928, it was su^ested that somebody should give him 
secretarial help. I said; “If someone is to be kept, why not I?” 
From 1929 until his death, I preserved his correspondence 
whenever possible. Once, when K. Gopalaswami, political com- 
mentator of the Times of India, visited him in his flat on Marine 
Drive, Bombay, the Sardar called for a letter he had received 
from C. Rajagopalachari, forgetting that he had torn it up and 
thrown it in the wastepaper basket. Fortunately, I had collec- 
ted the pieces. It took me some time to paste them together 
before passing it on to him. This happened before the Interim 
Government was formed. 

The Sardar travelled sccondK;Iass by railway before he be- 
came a Minister. I would spread his bedding at night and retire 
to a third-class compartment. But from 1934, when there was 
much correspondence to attend to even on train journeys and 
people came to see him at stations, I kept company tvith him 
in his second-class compartment. I used to make copies of impor- 
tant letters he >vrote in hand, but he would question this, ask- 
ing why I \vas taking such trouble and wasting time. I also kept 
newspaper dippings of important evenu wth which he was as- 
sociated. 

The Sardar read several ne\\*spapers and listened to radio 
news bulletins regularly. This enabl^ him to keep abreast of 
developments throughout the country. He also talked to people 
to get information to supplement other sources. 


S.C.-X-1II 
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After 1945, the secretarial functions of the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Board were undertaken mainly by Shantilal Shah. The 
Sardar was undergoing treatment for intestinal trouble at the 
Nature Cure Chnic, Poona, when he sent for Shantilal Shah 
from Bombay. Shah, a Congress Socialist, hesitated at first because 
he did not know what was in store for him. But B. G. Kher 
(Premier of Bombay) advised him to take up the ■work. The 
Sardar told Shah he wanted him to act as his secretary at the 
Parliamentary Board office located at the headquarters of the 
Bombay Pradesh Congress Committee. 

The Sardar was a very shre%vd judge of character. ^Vhen 
he met a person for the first time he looked him up and dotra, 
and the assessment he made in that process rarely went wong. 

Once 'when Alathuradas Trikamji, Mayor of Bombay, asked 
v/hat kind of men he kept round him, the Sardar replied that 
his was a juggler s basket.” He kept all kinds of people for the 
single aim of winning India’s freedom. He used different people 
for different purposes. He was fully aware of their weaknesses 
and drawbacks but exploited their uscfxd qualities. 

The Sardar learnt punctuality in his youth when he had to 
do evciy'thing for himself. This experience taught him to save 
time by doing things according to schedule." This gave him 
self-reliance and at the same time an appreciation of the diffi* 
cultics other people encountered. He walked on business errands 
rather than use transport. This habit serv'cd him well in London 
when he was attending the Inns of Court. He used to walk 
from his lodgings to the law library, a distance of several miles 
daily. He could not afford to buy books for study, and was at 
the library' when the librarian opened it and left at closing time 
every evening. 

The risit to England fulfilled two of my father’s ambitions. 
He \s anted to see the country* from which people had come to 
conquer India and to qualify as a barrister. He had seen how 
even mediocre la-ivycrs had been able to build up a large prac- 
tice because tlicy had been to London to study for the Bar. On 
his rctum_ to Ahmcdabad, he established himself as the city’s 
leading criminal lawyer. 

When he was a district pleader at Borsad in the early 1500 s, 
l icre Was a British magistrate who kept a mirror in his court 
to study the faces of witnesses. This made v.'itnesscs nervous and 
drew conclusions from their bchariour about tlicir 
truthfulness. The Sardar thought of a plan to make the o.fficcr 
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beha^'e. He demanded transfer to the district court of a case 
in winch he was appearing before the magistrate. The Sardar 
presented him with a sealed letter. The magistrate opened the 
letter and saw his name heading the list of rvitnesses for the 
defence. He called the Sardar to his chamber for a talk. The 
accused was acquitted and the magistrate stopped using the 
mirror conceding that he had no right to do so. This incident 
illustrates a facet of my father’s character. He had no fear of 
the British ma^stracy or administrators. 

The Sardar was a man of regular habits and disliked arm- 
chair politicians. He read about Gandhiji’s action in Charapa- 
ran and was impressed by Ws methods of organising peasants 
to resist exploitation and oppression. Mahatma Gandhi was pre- 
occupied with the agitation in Bihar and wanted somebody who 
would g^ve up everything and devote all his time to the satya- 
graha campaign in Kaira district organised as a protest against 
excessive land revenue. My father volunteered his services, and 
they were accepted. 

Until that time the Sardar wore European dress. He was 
so fastidious that hading no good laundry in Ahmedabad he 
got his stiff collars washed in Bombay. 

From early youth, the Sardar developed the qualities of 
leadership and discipline. In later life, these qualities were to 
help him in organising large groups of people for action. Until 
the Bardoli movement, he was hardly knoivn outside Gujarat. 
He did not go out of Gujarat until Gandhi’s sentence of im- 
prisonment for six years in 1922, when he went on a fund-raising 
mission for the Gujarat Vidyapith as far east as Rangoon. 

For years in Gujarat, whenever Gandhi addressed a public 
meeting the Sardar did not speak at it and later, when the Sardar 
spoke, other Congress leaders did not speak. This is an illustra- 
tion of the discipline observed by Congressmen at the time. The 
leader spoke for them and the others showed their loyalty by 
action. 

When Gandhiji started the swadeshi movement and burning 
of foreign clothes, the Sardar burnt all his European clothes, socks 
and hats. He never wore any type of headgear, even a khadi 
cap, after he cast aside his black Banglori cap. From then, he 
always wore dhoti and kurta and a chaddar on his shoulder, 
adding only a warm jacket in winter. 

The satyagraha in Borsad Taluka, Kaira district, lasted a 
month. The provincial Govemment had levied a punitive tax 
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of eight annas — a large sum at that time — per person on all the 
inhabitants for the maintenance of the preventive police. Even 
children were taxed. The campaign succeeded and in this satya- 
graha he gained the title Suba of Borsad. 

Another sphere in which the Sardar helped to raise the 
morale of the people of the area was connected ^vith the activi- 
ties of dacoits. People dared not leave their houses after 6 p.m- 
for fear of dacoits who infested the area. They appealed to the 
Sardar for help. He agreed, provided they did not allow their 
houses to be used for keeping stolen property. 

In the Bardoli satyagraha, there was one organiser for ever)' 
big village. The Sardar set out at noon from his headquarters 
and returned at midnight after visiting many villages. There ivas 
only one car, so all the other organisers journeyed on foot or 
by train or cart. The peasants accepted the Sardar as their 
unquestioned leader. Ever)' morning he received iratten reports 
from each village through volunteer messengers. The title Sardar 
of Bardoli ivas conferred on him by a party worker at a pubhc 
meeting. It gained nationwide currency 'when Gandhiji started 
referring to him in this manner. 

As head of Ahmedabad Municipality, the Sardar looked far 
ahead of immediate civic needs and planned accordingly, unlike 
some of his successors ivho made changes looking to short-term 
gains. 

His qualities of leadership were recognised when he organi- 
sed relief measures during the floods that hit Gujarat in 1927. 
He went round Ahmedabad city Mth the chief engineer and 
ordered a culvert to be broken to let the flood ivaters flow into 
the Sabarmati river. This saved the city from total inundation. 
He also persuaded the Bombay Government to prowde more 
than a crorc of rupees for relief to the flood wetims. He sent 
help to the Collector of Kaira when the district ivas cut off 
from the rest of Gujarat. Only the Collector’s bungalow, ivliich 
stood on a mound, was safe, and all the townfolk had gathered there 
for safety'. The Sardar’s men brought food and other necessities. 

The Sardar went to Calcutta for the Congress session over 
which Motilal Nehru presided. Even though his name had be- 
come a houscliold word as the hero of Bardoli his physical 
appearance was not known. The volunteers of the Congress failed 
to identify him and since he did not carry a ticket he was not 
admitted to the pandal. llic next day he carried his member- 
ship card and the volunteers were surprised when they found 
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people shouting for the darshaa of the Sardar of Bardoli and 
that the hero was the person the volunteers had kept out the 
previous day. 

The Sardar was favoured by the provincial Congress com- 
mittees as the next party president, but Motilal Nehru svrote 
to Gandhiji asking that Jawaharlal should succeed him. Motilal 
wanted to see his son Congress chief before he died. My father 
agreed svith Bapu (Gandhiji) that Modialji’s svish be fulfflied. 

It svas usual for the Congress President to attend annual 
sessions with large retinues. The Sardar went to the Karachi 
session in 1931 with only me and an aide, thus cutting drasti- 
cally the expenses of the reception committee. 

The outlook of the Sardar and of Nehru was vastly different. 
They agreed to differ, but at the same time worked together 
for the common cause of India’s freedom. The influence of 
Mridula Sarabhai and Raft Ahmad Kidwai on Nehru was to a 
large extent responsible for the rift bettveen my father and 
Jawaharlal. 

The Sardar became the party boss from the time he became 
head of the Parliamentary Itoard. He was also the party’s main 
fund-raiser. The Congress High Command, of wliich he tvas 
the mainspring, functioned as a moral prop for the Chief 
Ministers against the administrative machine directed by the 
British. 

I used to sleep by the telephone to take calls that came at 
odd hours of the night so that the Sardar’s sleep svas not dis- 
turbed. I took down messages and passed them on to him the 
next morning. One such call came at midnight from Biswa- 
nath Das, then Premier of Orissa. He had decided to resign over 
the choice of a provincial official to act as Governor. The 
Sardar backed him and the Viceroy yielded. 

I may recall a meeting the Sardar had with Bombay Gover- 
nor Lumley in 1937 at Lumley** request. It lasted about an 
hour. Lumley told the Sardar that he ivould be Premier of 
Bombay, but the lands confiscated from the peasants of Bardoli 
would never be returned. The Sardar replied: “Note it down 
that I am not going to be Premier, and also that the lands will 
be returned to the peasants.” 

The Sardar took many unpopular decisions in party and 
Government matters, but his decisions were accepted because 
he had no axe to grind. He was not amenable to threats or 
blackmail. He had no properly of his own and he was above 
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extraneous considerations. He had nothing to lose, had no 
ambition and no desire to cling to office. 

Once in Yeravda jail, Gandhiji asked in good humour what 
post he would like to hold after Independence. The Sardar 
replied he would become a sadhu. In 1945, when it had been 
ecided to replace Azad as Congress President, the Sardar got 
the largest share of votes in the Working Committee. But Kripa- 
ani, one of the candidates, withdrew in favour of Nehru and 
anded a paper to the Sardar to mthdraw his nomination as 
well so that Nehru could be elected unopposed. 

j Gandhiji, to whom this matter was referred, told Nehru: 

don t want to make you a prop of mine if people don’t ivant 
you. Nehru kept silent and was selected President. Gandhiji 
supported Nehru’s^ choice as Prime Minister because he was 
we known outside India. He compared the Sardar and 
Nehru to two bullocks yoked to a cart. He felt that if Nehru 
w^ rnade Prime Minister he would be prevented from “making 
nuschief’^ in the country. 

When the Sardar became Home Member and later on 
eputy Prime Minister, anybody could call on him during his 
momng walk from 4.30 to 6.30. He was a fast walker and few 
could keep pace with him. They told him what they wanted 
^ then they would drop out when the dialogue was over. 

e gave brief answers and listened mostly. For party workers 
and others this was an opportunity for opening their hearts to him. 
t t e end of an hour s hstening, the Sardar ■would probably 
\ couple of words. He arranged assistance for even 
the humblest party worker who needed it. He provided hospi- 
tahsafaon if necessary. After his illness in March 1948 his medi- 

ca a visers stopped morning walks completely and restricted his 
interviews. 


In 1941, he was afflicted ivith severe intestinal trouble. He 
woke around 3.30 every morning because of pain in the boivels. 
^ e hour in the toilet before setting out on his mom- 

ing wa . e had a cup of tea and breakfast, which consisted 
o a piece of toast and apple juice. In these early morning hours, 

^ ^ spinning. After break- 

fet. Private Secretary V. Shankar came in Jth office files. 

f 00 -ed through the morning nev'spapers carefully 

and rarely missed any significant neis-s. He gave oral instruc- 
As before, he would ^vritc as little as pos- 
en in good health, he left home around 9.30 for the 
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Home Ministry, returned for lunch and after a nap of 15 minutes 
went to the Information and Broadcasting Ministry. 

I looked after the Sardai^s Gujarati correspondence ^vhile 
Shankar attended to that in English. I passed on some of the 
correspondence in Hindi to Shankar. Moraiji Desai had re- 
commended Shankar as Private Secretary. The Sardar invited 
him to lunch to look him over before selecting him for the post. 

The Partition Comiruttce set up under the Mountbatten Plan 
and consisting of as many as 30 to 40 officers, would come to 
the Sardar’s house and stay up to lunch receiving instructions 
from him. Its members had to report back to him in the even- 
ning. Every order he issued had to be executed witlun 24 hours. 
He rang up Premiers at lught when he had a particular issue to 
discuss Avith them. He \vas against wasting money on tele- 
phone calls on matters that were not urgent. I kept a diary of 
all private trunk calls, for which the Sardar paid out of bis o^vn 
pocket. 

I recall another instance of his method of work. There was 
a crisis in the jute industry. The Sardar phoned C. C. Desd, 
Commerce Secretary, and M. P. Birla, Chairman of the Indian 
Jute Manufacturers’ Association, Calcutta, and others every night 
to check on developments. Similarly, at the time of the Bombay 
riots and disturbances elsewhere, he made phone calls at night 
to find out what was happening. He made calls to Punjab, 
Bengal and UP at the time of the partition troubles. 

The Sardar was not impolite or arrogant in his dealings with 
people. He repUed promptly to correspondence. He read all 
the letters addressed to him personally and generally told the 
officer concerned how he should reply. He never signed letters 
or any other document blindly. When he ^vas not fully satis- 
fied with a draft, he would change it himself or ask the officer 
concerned to redraft it. He liked precision and conciseness in 
letters. He would say that this was "not a place for essays” 
or for exhibiting one’s command of English. 

Mountbatten rccogrused the Sacdac’s greatness. I was the only 
other person present svhen the Sardar had a talk with Bapu bet- 
rvecn 4 and 5 p.m, on the day of his assassination. Bapu had 
dedded to release the Sardar from the Ministry at the latter’s 
instance, but hiountbatten strongly opposed this because he felt 
that the Sardar "had his feet on the ground while Nehru had 
his in the clouds.” He told Gandhiji that he could not release 
the Sardar. Gandhiji agreed and withdrew- his decision. 
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.u conversation on January 30 afternoon 

a an iiji, Nehru and the Sardar should sit together and iron 
out their differences. But this meeting was never held. The 
ar ^ w^ greatly upset by the slander campaign against him 
at that time in certain Congress and Government circles. He 
was womed at heart that Gandhiji had to defend him conti- 
nually against these slanders. 

Previously, when Nehru lived at York Road and the Sardar 
just acmoss on Aurangzeb Road, they used to meet ever)' day, 
even t oug for a few minutes. Nehru would sometimes drop 
in alter lunch, or in the evening or at night after dinner. They 
wa 'e toget er and discussed matters. The Sardar would walk ivith 
iNehru up to the gate of the latter’s house on York Road and see 
im o t ere or they ivould return together to Aurangzeb Road. 

1 These daily meetings and talks cleared misunderstandings, 
out this dialogue became very difficult after Nehru moved to 
ne house of the former Commander-in-Cliicf on Teen Murti 
had not moved there on Mountbatten’s advice, 
much of their later differences might never have developed. Be- 
cause of his illness, the Sardar was not able to go to Nehru’s 
house frequently. ° 


When there were party matters to be attended to, the Sardar 
requested the MCC General Secretary to call at his house for 
^ rue ons. The Working Committee met at the Sardar’s resi- 

building at that time 

n JJelhi. -^e provincial Premiers constantly sought his gui- 
ance, an e was a great help to them in their encounters inth 
members of the bureaucracy or party dissidents. 

tinn the new states formed after integra- 

nartv m gmde them. But in those areas ivhere 

out constructive work under the 
This 'u'^^P^udence, such men were available, 

nartv wn I ^"'ur and Gujarat. Elseivhere in the country, 

tion^nTth^’'" ^ indulged in agita- 

tion and there was no solid foundation for their .vork. 

hieh not ^pire to prime ministership or any other 

Serle wn '''OU Swaraj ten vears 

St of ?he sf the food problem as he Ld solved 
Jo 'o now ’’ h“- “Snt I have not the strength to 

problem after ^ oomidered food the country’s most important 

aiSe to ri-t ' cssentiali; a man of action, 

n mg. His philosophy of life may be summed up 



in the words: “Why not create history rather than waste time 
^v^iting it?” 


By C. S. \^enkatachar (Prime Minister, Jodhpur, 1946-47; 
Bikaner, 1948-49) 

I find people are svoolly-headcd as to what happened barely 
20 to 25 years hack. This amnesia of the Indian mind to political 
and historical happenings is amazing. When I tell some incidents 
of the India of the Sardar or Nehru in 1946-47, the listener 
gapes at me and wonders if such things happened! The Indian 
mind creates a gap and then fills it with myth and mythology of 
its oum. Antidote to this is to pump in recorded printed material. 

Civil servants who worked with Vallabhbhai Patel saw in 
him a political leader so clear-headed, unperturbed, supremely 
confident; always playing any situation ‘cool'; sharp and precise 
in his instructions or decisions; sparing in words but possessed of 
a strong wll; his preference was to govern by ear, his intuitive 
actions were conditioned by good listening. 

^Vhich of the civil servants round about the Sardar composed 
his letters is a matter of no importance. It is the working of his 
political mind that is of historic value. He had an uncanny 
instinct as to the limits ^vithi^ which the politician acted in 
maldng a decision and the area in which the ciril servant had 
to carry it out. In the latter he allowed latitude to the officials 
in the abnormal period fbllomng independence and partition. 

The Sardar fascinated me as a bom politician. The material 
>vhich you have released has formed grist to the null of the politics 
of 1947-50 and has truly, faithfully and accurately brought out 
the Bismarckian stature of the Sardar. The letters speak for them- 
selves. Scholars can make use of them for contemporary evidence. 

I have been reading ‘Wavell — ^The Viceroy’s Journal’. Here 
are a few of Lord ^Vavell’s estimate of Sardar Patel: 

January IS, 1946: i saw Vallabhbhai Patel for the hrst 
time this morning. Not an attractive personality and uncom- 
promising, but more of a man than most of the Indian poli- 
ticians I have met. ... He was polite and certainly quite 
friendly as I expected but obviously uncompromising. 

May 6, 1946 (Simla Conference): . . . Patel also in Jehadi 
but wearing it more like a Roman toga and svith a rather 
Roman face, powerful, clever, uncompronusing, very seldom 
speaking but listening with ob'ious disapproval. 
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July 1, 1946 (in a note recorded after the failure of the 
Cabinet Mission) ; . . . Patel is more like a leader than any 
of them and might become the easiest to do business ivith. 

November 12, 1946: On the whole I get on well with 
Patel, we speak our minds to each other without reservation, 
and he has more balance than Nehru. . . . 

March 17, 1947: . . . Patel was very friendly at the finish 
and we have always dealt on frank terms and have respected 
one another. . . . He is more of a man than most of these 
Hindu politicians. 

In a Letter to the Kling: Patel is the recognised ‘tough’ 
of the Congress Working Committee and by far the most 
forcible character amongst them. 

I have good deal more respect for him than for most of 
the Congress leaders. . . . 

Wavell was a good man. When he received Attlee’s letter 
by a special messenger, dismissing Wavell with a month’s notice 
from his high office, the entry is characterestic of Wavell: “Not 
very courteously done.” 


By H. M. Patel (Defence Secretary, 1948-50) 

Sardar Patel ^vas a great administrator and a great leader 
of men. The two, in fact, go together. He had confidence in 
himself and was therefore able to inspire and instil confidence 
in those around him. Because of his self-confidence, he found 
no difficulty in delegating responsibility. And characteristically, 
once he delegated responsibility to anyone, he reposed full confi- 
dence in him until he proved himself unworthy of it. 

He expected those whom he entrusted with responsibility 
to exercise the discretionary powers vested in them to the full, 
and he left them in no doubt that he would back them to the 
full, accepting responsibility himself if anything rvent wong and 
giving full credit to them when things went well. The result, as 
was only to be expected, was that he received efficient and loyal 
service. Of course, he was able to do all this because he had the 
other complementary ability to select the right men for the task 
in hand. 

The Sardar sought always to select the best man for the 
task to be discharged. When he appointed Sir C. P. Rama- 
swamy Aiyar chairman of one of the more important comims- 
sions, many asked him why his choice had fallen on one who 
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had only a little tvhile before sought to establish Travancore 
as an independent sovereign State. His reply took the form of a 
question; “Do you agree that C- P. Ramas^vamy Aiyar is emi- 
nently suited for this work?” The answer could only be in the 
afHnnative. The Sardar then asked; “Was there any reason why 
the country should deprive itself of the services of one of its 
most able and distinguished sons? Do you think I am not compe- 
tent enough to disregard any of his recommendations which I 
find not to be in die best interest of the country?” It will be 
seen that confidence in Wmsclf enabled him to take the right 
decision in the interest of the country. 

The Sardar also had yet another quality essential in a good 
administrator. This was a sense of fairness. The fact that he 
Jiad the power to impose his decisions did not ever tempt him 
to ignore fair play. While he readily agreed to give an assu- 
rance on bchzdf of the Congress to the British Government re- 
garding the service conditions of the Indian members of the Civil 
Ser\icc, because it appeared to him to be the fair thing to do, 
he refused to agree to Indians bdng given the same option as 
the British members of resigning. While it was understandable 
that the British members ivished to withdraw upon Independence, 
he could see no reason ivhatever for an Indian to do so, parti- 
cularly when he was given an assurance regarding his terms and 
conditions of service. 

Few today recollect that when the Sardar passed aivay civil 
servants of all services assembled in the Central Hall of Parlia- 
ment under the chairmanship of Giija Shankar Bajpai not only 
to pay him tribute but to pledge their devoted services to the 
country as a token of gratitude for the trust and confidence he 
had reposed in them. How did he ivin this unique affection 
and confidence? One illustration may perhaps explain. 

When partition was decided on, and the task of partition- 
ing of assets and liabilities of the country and its administrative 
and other organisations was taken in hand, the Sardar invited 
some 40 or 50 Indian officers who had been appointed to the 
various committees set up fay the Partition Council of the Cabi- 
net working through a Steering Committee of two, Mohammad 
All on behalf of Pakistan and myself on behalf of India. 

The Sardar spoke somewhat in the following terms: “I have 
invited you all today to say just this. You a^e being entrusted 
work of the greatest importance to our country. It has to be 
completed in a very short period of time. I have no doubt you 
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Avill apply yourself to the task wth zeal and accomplish it wth 
thoroughness and fairness. Let me tell you that I have always 
been happiest when I have been engaged in working for the 
country. I am inviting you to join me today and participate 
in the same happiness.” 

•He won the hearts of all by those very simple words. He 
^^'as treating them as loyal Indians as anxious to work for the 
country as any Con^essman. It is therefore not a ■wonder that 
not one of the decisions taken by the Partition Council has ever 
been questioned by either side as unfair. 


By H. V. R. Iengar (Secretary, Home Affairs, 1948-50) 

The Sardar expected work to be brought in and the files 
on Avhich his orders were required explained to him. He did 
^t regard it as necessary to go through the correspondence. 
He -wanted to kno^v what the issue on •which the Secretar)' 
wanted a decision -was and the pros and cons of the issue. 
Thereupon, he ^vould either immediately give an answer, or if 
t e issue required some further consideration by somebody else 
e would postpone a decision. That Avas only on complicated 
meters. Then he would consult the other people concerned 
and -svould send for you and give you his decision. 

I 'ss'ould say that his principal method of work was that he 
appointed an officer in ivhom he had confidence and gave him his 
had, of course, his own sources of finding out whether 
the official really deseiv'ed his confidence. But when he gave his 
complete confidence he relied on him and never let him doira. 

I usually called on the Sardar at his house on Aurangzeb 
Koad at three in the afternoon, after he had had his post-lunch 
res , ne ay I was Avith him in his bedroom discussing official 
usiness \y en Maniben entered the room in a hurry and an- 
noimced in Gujarati that the Maharaja of Patiala, Raj Pra- 
^ ^ ^ ^tiala and East Punjab States Union, had arrived. 

AS he had not made an appointment, I assumed that the -vdsit 
concerned some important matter and, rising, told the Sardar 
hat 1 would wait outside while he talked Mth the Maharaja. 

The Sardar shook his head and replied: "It is to you I have 
^ven an appointment, not him. Sit doira.” He then asked his 
aughter to invite the Maharaja to enter. As soon as he came 
in, e greete ffim and, pointing to a chair some distance from 
lum, said: Maharaja Sahib, please sit doira there.” He next 



turned to me and said: “Go on, Icngar.” I completed my work 
ill about ten minutes and rose. The Sardar asked: “Have you 
finished.” I replied: “Yes, sir.” The Sardar said: “AH right,” 
and pointing to a chair near the bed he was lying on, added; 
“Gome here, Maharaja Sahib.” 


By Shankar Prasada (Secretary, Kashmir Affairs, 1938-65) 

I came into contact with Sardar Patel first as District Officer, 
Meerut (UP) during the 1946 Congress session held there at a 
time of great communal tension and trouble. Later, as Chief 
Commissioner, successively of Ajmer-Menvara and of Delhi, I had 
the privilege of almost continuous contact ivith him till his death. 

I found tliat the Sardar, though stem in appearance, soon 
put all at case through unfailing courtesy, simplicity and good 
humour. He was a good listener, digesting a brief easily and 
disposing of business quickly. It took me time to discover that 
silence*" with him implied assent and speech dissent. In other 
words, he w.as remarkable for achieving the maximum results 
ivith the minimum effort. 

Perhaps the most outstanding trait in Sardar Patel wliich 
came into evidence soon after assuming office tvas his capacity to 
command the allegiance and unstinted loyalty of the Civil 
Servants who came into contact ivith him. This he ensured by 
respecting their allotted sphere of authority, extending to them 
discrinunatlng support and in general allowng them their head 
to reach the goals he had set. Confidence begets confidence and 
no ivonder that the Sardar got out of men more than most. 

It seems to me that no correspondence, however diverse 
and voluminous, can do full justice to the personality of one 
who relied so much on the spoken in preference to the written 
word. Nevertheless, whenever the Sardar chose to communicate 
by letter, the instructions were clear and precise and based on a 
discoverable principle of public policy. 

It is given to few to intervene as and when required and 
yet be able to do it so well as to carry conviction on the 
other side as well. This is only possible when the Civil Service 
machine as a whole and its important components are treated 
as partners in business, maybe junior partners, but all the same 
equally entitled to consideration and respect. That Sardar Patel, 
new to official machinery, recognised instinctively these princi- 
ples as basic to good admin'Stradon so early on assuming office 
sho\s's that some men are bom to lead and others to follow. 
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By V. Shankar (Private Secretary to Sardar Patel, 1947-50) 

[Extracts from articles tvritten by Mr. V. Shankar for the publication 
brought out on the occasion of Sardar Patel Jayanti Samaroh celebrated by 
the Delhi Citizens’ Council on 31 October 1970 and 31 October 1972] 

As Qiairman of the Parliamentary' Committee of the Congress, 
the Sardar had demonstrated how party' discipline had to be 
enforced when he dealt tsith the Khare episode in the Central 
Provinces and the Nariman episode in Bombay. He maintained 
that iron discipline throughout the first and second spells of Con- 
gress Ministries during the British regime. Even after Indepen- 
dence he strove to continue the same tradition. In the process 
he disciplined himself. Neither Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramay’ya, who 
was elected Congress President in 1948 against his r\-ishes, nor 
hir. Bhim Sen Sachar who temporarily ousted Dr. Gopichand 
Bhargava about the same period, could claim lack of co-opera- 
tion from the Sardar. Dr. PrafuUa Ghosh w’ho tvas for some time 
Chief Minister, West Bengal, also received frrll cooperation 
from him as long as he was Chief Minister. There rvas no cen- 
trally-sponsored attempt to topple any of these persons. ^^^Ien 
they feU, they fell on their own account. "WTien the Socialists 
carried their dissent too far in the Congress and when in UP 
Mr. (R. A.) Kidrvai’s group followed the same example, the 
Sardar did not hesitate to bring about their exit. 

* J<: * 

It was acting on these principles and policies that in the years 
1947-50, the problems that con^nted the country' in the criti- 
cal years after Independence were made to look comparatively 
easy of solution. The reason was that hard realism, conriction, 
determination and patriotism ran through thought, conduct 
and behawour between rvhich there rvas an emiable harmony. 
It was a liberal education to see that great man vith a massive 
mind and practical commonsense reduces complications to simpli- 
cities, idealism to realism, vagueness to definiteness, vacillation 
to deterrrrination and fickle-mindedncss to resolution. 

* ♦ * 

In popular mind the role of founding fathers of our In- 
dependence has been assigned to Gandhiji. Pandit Nehru and 
the Sardar. Gandhiji’s role as the spiritual leader, inspircr and 
Supreme Commander of the struggle notu-ithstanding the \-icisS' 
tudes through %vhich it passed is a class by itself. Pandit Nehru 
as the popular idol who ruled the hearts of millions was the 
torch-bearer of that struggle. The Sardar, ho'.vesTr, conquered 
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the mtneU of the people and pro\'idcd the fuel for that majestic 
light. It is this perfect combination of lijc (riumi-iratc wiiich 
in the short span of 25 years completely changed the outlook and 
brought to its knees, through a non-woJent struggle, (he mighty 
Hrilish Empire, over which the Sun reportedly never set. To my 
mind, howesrr, during the List phase among tins triumsiratc 
the dominating figure was that of the Sardar. 


Ey Java Prakash Narayan, Sarvodaj-a leader 

IF.siraets from tlie *p«eh of Mr. Jaya praliath Nkreyan wlu’ch he had 
v.Titten out in Hindi for the celebration on 3i October 1971 but which 
abruptly ended ai the siren for a practice black-out wu loundedj 

Tlte text of J. P.'s speech was published in the Indepen- 
dence Day issue of (he fortnightly magazine The States of New 
Delhi in August 1972. The English \-ersion of the speech has 
been auUtcnlicatcd by J. P. himself. He said; “Pandit Prakash 
Veeiji recalled how on a similar occasion Rajajt unburdened 
his heart by publicly confessing to a wrong he bad once done 
the Sardar. Well, I find m)'sc1f in the same situation; the domi- 
nant feeling within me today is one of self-rcproachment, be- 
cause during his life time I was not merely a critic but an 
opponent of the great Sardar. For his Icadcrsliip in the struggle 
for independence I had great admiration and respect. And yet 
we Congress Socialists, who svished to see India take to the path 
of socialism, considered the Sardar a reactionary who was and 
would remain a defender and supporter of capitalism. 

“Tlic Sardar’s reason lor displeasure with us was that as a 
Marxist I criticised Gandbiji’s views and opposed them although 
I must say that I respected him to the point of resTrcnce. . . . 
After independence the adroitness with which the Sardar inte- 
grated the various Princely States with India, peacefully and 
with the consent of rulers, was something unique. No other 
leader but the Sardar could have pulled off the leat. . . . 
The Kashmir issue alone was somehow left to Pandit Nehru, 
svhich prowd to be unlbrtunate for the nation. Because of 
Panditji’s mishandling, the issue is no longer our internal affair 
but is smouldering as a controversy in the U.N. and its Secu- 
rity Council and Pakistan rakes it up every now and then. 
•Many a veteran leader in the country maintairTS that had the 
matter been handled by the Sardar (and it fell within his 
domain) he would h.ave found a satisfactory solution, and thus 
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By V. Shankar (Private Secretary to Sardar Patel, 1947-50) 

[Extracts from articles written by Mr. V. Shankar for the publication 
brought out on the occasion of Sardar Patel Jayanti Samaroh celebrated by 
the Delhi Citizens’ Council on 31 October 1970 and 31 October 1972] 

As Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee of the Congress, 
the Sardar had demonstrated how party discipline had to be 
enforced when he dealt with the Khare episode in the Central 
Provinces and the Nariman episode in Bombay. He maintained 
that iron discipline throughout the first and second spells of Con- 
gress Ministries during the British regime. Even after Indepen- 
dence he strove to continue the same tradition. In the process 
he disciplined himself. Neither Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, who 
was elected Congress President in 1 948 against his wishes, nor 
Mr. Bhim Sen Sachar who temporarily ousted Dr. Gopichand 
Bhargava about the same period, could claim lack of co-opera- 
tion from^ the Sardar. Dr. Prafulla Ghosh who was for some time 
Chief Minister, West Bengal, also received full co-operation 
from him as long as he was Chief Minister. There was no cen- 
trally-sponsored attempt to topple any of these persons. When 
they fell, they fell on their own account. When the Socialists 
carried their dissent too far in the Congress and when in UP 
Mr. (R. A.) Kidwai’s group followed the same example, the 
Sardar did not hesitate to bring about their exit. 

* * * 

It was acting on these principles and policies that in the years 
1947-50, the problems that confronted the country in the criti- 
cal years after Independence were made to look comparatively 
easy of solution. The reason was that hard realism, conviction, 
determination and patriotism ran through thought, conduct 
and behariour between which there was an enviable harmony, 
t was a liberal education to see that great man with a massive 
imnd and practical commonsense reduces complications to simpli- 
cities, idealism to realism, vagueness to definiteness, vacillation 
to determination and fickle-mindedness to resolution. 

* * :): 

In popular mind the role of founding fathers of our In- 
dependence has been assigned to Gandhiji, Pandit Nehru and 
the bardar. Gandhiji’s role as the spiritual leader, inspirer and 
Suprenie Commander of the struggle notwithstanding the vicissi- 
tudes through wWch it passed is a class by itself. Pandit Nehru 
as the popular idol who ruled the hearts of millions was the 
torch-bearer of that struggle. The Sardar, however, conquered 
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the minds of the people and provided the fuel for that majestic 
light. It is this perfect combination of the triumvirate which 
in the short span of 25 years completely changed the outlook and 
brought to its knees, through a non»violcnt struggle, the mighty 
British Empire, over which the Sun reportedly never set. To my 
mind, howcNxr, during the hast phase among this triumvirate 
the dominating figure was that of the Sardar. 


By Java Prakash Naraya-n, Sarvodaya leader 

[ExtracU from the speech of Mr. Jay* Prakash Narayan which he had 
WTiUen out in Hindi for the celebration on 31 October 1971 but which 
abruptly ended as the siren for a practice bIack*out was sounded] 

The text of J. P.’s speech svas published in the Indepen- 
dence Day issue of the fortnightly magaiinc The States of New 
Delhi in August 1972. The English venion of the speech has 
been authenticated by J. P. himself. He said: “Pandit Prakash 
Veeiji recalled how on a similar occasion Rajaji unburdened 
his heart by publicly confessing to a UTong he had once done 
the Sardar. Well, I find myself in the same situation; the domi- 
nant feeling svithin me today is one of self-reproachment, be- 
cause during his life time I was not merely a critic but an 
opponent of the great Sardar. For his leadership in the struggle 
for independence I bad great admiration and respect. And yet 
■we Congress Socialists, who wished to sec India take to the path 
of sorialism, considered the Sardar a reactionary who was and 
svould remain a defender and supporter of capitalism. 

“The Sardar’s reason for displeasure wth us was that as a 
Marxist I criticised Gandhiji’s viesvs and opposed them although 
I must say that I respected him to the point of reverence. . . . 
After independence the adroitness wlh which the Sardar inte- 
grated the s’arious Princely Slates with India, peacefully and 
wth the consent of rulers, was something unique. No other 
leader but the Sardar could have pulled off the feat. . . . 
The Kashmir issue alone was somehow left to Pandit Nehru, 
which proved to be unfortunate for the nation. Because of 
Panditji’s mishandUng, the issue is no longer our internal affair 
but is smouldering as a controversy in the U.N. and its Secu- 
ritv Council and Pakistan rakes it up every now and then. 
\lLy a veteran leader in the country maintains that had ifae 
matter been handled by the Sardar (and it fell within his 
domain) he would have found a satisfactory soluUon, and thus 
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pi evented its becoming a perennial headache for us and a cause 
of bitterness and animosity bclwccn India and Pakistan. 

... I had been told that Jawaharlalji was considered an 
expert on foreign affairs in Congress circles. But two or three 
years ago I read in K. M. Munshi’s Bhavan’s Journal a letter 
that the Sardar had written to Jawaharlalji in connection with 
Tibet and it forcefully brought home to me the man’s great- 
ness. ^ I was struck by Patel’s matchless mastery even of sub- 
jects in which he was not considered an expert. Looking back at 
the history of the past few years I am convinced that had 
Jawaharlalji heeded the Sardar’s advice, China would not have 
become the menace to us that it is. . . . So long as the reins 
of the country were in the iron hands of the Sardar the pro- 
gressives, viz. the Socialists and Communists, as also the Left- 
ists in the Congress all complained that Patel made it im- 
possmle for Nehru to change the economic and social structure 
of the country. This I learnt from some responsible ministers. 

ut with the passing away of the Sardar, Nehru had 13-14 years 
to prove himself. But apart from some verbal changes in the 
professed aims of the Congress, little progress was made towards 
socialism, as is plain for everybody to sec. The rich have become 
richer and poor poorer and unemployment has mounted. Those 
r j ^ voluntarily suffered privation and spent their youth 
behind bars succumbed to the lure of power and a life of ease 
and comfort.” 


By Shriman Narayan 

[Extracts from the remarks by Shri Shriman Narayan, Governor of 
Q V Chancellor of Gujarat University, presiding at the last of the two 

Sardar Patel Memorial lectures delivered by Mr. Durga Das (See Appendix, 
p on atcl as a Statesman” on 21 November 1972, at Ahmedabad 

er t e auspices of Vallabhbhai Patel University and Gujarat University] 

as time passes, Sardar 
^ emerge not only as a leader of Gujarat or of India 
of statesman of the world. His experience, his way 

sbniilri ^ 1 ^ orgamsing parties and running a governineni 

Sef but to mLy other coun- 

countries ‘^^'ica and Latin America, developing 

was a experiment with democracy. He 

think thlZ Srciit politician and statesman and I 

hm there is no parallel m world history to the method and 
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tlic promptness with ^vhich he integrated 600 and odd States. I 
call it a mar\-cl of statesmanship. Whatever history I have read, 
I do not find any example in any country in which this was 
achicsx'd without bloodshed, through persuasion and through 
agreement. Tliis will, therefore, be regarded in world history as 
an unparalleled example of statcsmansliip and I am very happy 
th.at the Navajivan Publishing House is printing tiiesc ten 
volumes which, I fully agree with Durga Dasji, should be read 
by cvcr>' politician and person who is interested in politics — by 
all students of politics. I am also very happy that the Union 
Government has decided to constitute a National Sardar Patel 
Centenar)' Committee. It is but appropriate that his centenary 
after three years should be celebrated throughout India with 
enthusiasm, and I do hope that steps will be taken very soon 
to set up the committee. I recalt that when I had suggested 
about setting up the Gandhi Centenary Committee five years 
earlier, a number of persons whispered to me that it was too 
early. But, ultimately, it was found that those five years svere 
not adequate to make the preparations. If we arc to do it 
really in a thorough manner, 1 feel that such a committee 
should be set up very soon so that a detailed programme of cele- 
brations, not merely speeches, but his method of working, the basic 
principles to which he adhered and all other things, is drawn up 
carefully. I expect that in Gujarat this will be done on a wide scale. 
Although that committee will be at the central level, I think the 
Gujarat Government and non-oflicials should also set up a com- 
mittee very soon so that appropriate steps are taken well in time. 


By Rasiklal Pariku (M.P.) 

I had joined the 1930 struggle and was continuously in 
active life except for small periods W'hcn I went to the univer- 
sity for completing my studies. In August 1937, I had return- 
ed to India after completing my degree course at London Uni- 
versity. I was to go back to London in 1938 for my final law 
examination. Just at that lime the struggle for responsible gov- 
ernment started in Rjykot State. Dhebarbhai and his colleagues 
were arrested and sent to jail. After a protest meeting in 
Jinnah Hall in Bomb.ay against Rajkot State’s repression the 
Sardar sent for me and asked if I would agree to go to Rajkot 
and be in charge of the conduct of the struggle. This meant 
that I was to give up my study of law in England. I told him 
that whatever he asked me to do I would do. On his ins- 
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tractions, 1 went to Rajkot. TJierc at tlie end of the day’s pro- 
gramme of direct action I used to ring liim up every' evening 
and give him the account of the events and outline of the next 
day'’s programme. He never questioned our action at any time 
on any score and I was surprised to see that the Sardar whose 
name inspired fear was so trusting. He did not interfere with 
our initiative. His response or reaction on the ‘phone alway-s 
was “Han thik hai” (it is all right). 

In 1945, I was thinking of doing some income-earning work 
so that I was less of a burden to my elder brother who was bear- 
ing the financial brant of my living and public activities. I men- 
tioned tliis to Dhcbarbhai who very' astutely suggested tliat that 
^\ould amount to my' irithdrawing partly fVom public life, and 
that I should mention this to the Sardar and should not do it 
without seeking his blessings. Dhcbarbhai and I went to Bom- 
bay to meet Sardar Sahib. When I mentioned to him my inten- 
tion of joining some business and that I would, therefore, be 
doing only part-dme work in the organisadon, he kept quiet. 
^Nhen^I told liim that I had come to him for his consent, he 
said: Look Rasiklal, when you first joined the struggle I had 
felt happy that there has been one addidon to our army' of fakirs. 
TTie fakirs feel happy tvhen someone joins them as a fakir, but 
it is not the custom of a fakir to agree to a fakir learing the 
order. So, if y'ou want to go, you may’ go; there is never a ques- 
tion of my consent.” On the spur of the moment and touched by 
his sentiments I said: “I won’t go if I have not your blessings,” 
and my break from aedve political straggle was just th%s'arted. 

The Maharaja of Bhavnagar, who ivas made the Governor 
of Mad^, used to tell me that whenever he had the occasion 
of meeting Sardar Patel he always felt he met his oivn father 
that was the feeling the Sardar inspired in him. I think that 
was the experience of many persons -who came in touch Mth 
him as a leader. His approach was to pat the small worker 
on his back for the sincere work he did. 


By B. Shtva Rao, Journalist 

[Extracts from an article published in the Souvenir issued by the Sardar 
Patel Jayanti Samaroh Celebration Committee of the Citizens’ Council of 
elhi on 31 October 1972 at a meeting presided over by Defence Minister 
Jagjivan Ram at the Red Fort, Delhi] 

Among the personahties who moulded India’s Constitudon 
and, even more important, its structure, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
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was unique and outstanding. His work in the Constituent As- 
sembly was mainly in its committees and often behind the scenes. 
In membership, the Congress party dominated the Assembly. But 
the most noteworthy feature of the discussions in the Assembly 
was their non-partisan character. 

It was recognised from the start that Congressmen who had 
led India’s freedom movement, and who unquestionably had 
enjoyed the confidence of the vast m^es of the people were not 
experts in constitution-making. It was this recognition that 
brought about the inclusion of a body of eminent and expe- 
rienced men in the field to participate in the labours of the 
Assembly and facilitate the preparation of a draft of a Constitu- 
tion generally acceptable. A small incident relating to the 
composition of the Drafting Committee may be recalled with inte- 
rest. A member of the Congress Party asked the Sardar with a 
sense of grievance: “Why was Dr. Ambedkar, who had been a 
bitter critic of Gandhiji and an opponent of the Congress Party, 
chosen to be the Chairman of the Drafting Committee?” The 
Sardar’s reply was characteristic, “What do you know of 
constitution-making?" he asked, and added, “We have chosen 
the best man for the job.” Dr. Ambedkar acknowledged the help 
derived from the working of the Party in the Assembly: 

“The task of the Drafting Committee would have been a very 
difficult one if this Constituent Assembly had been merely 
a motley crowd, in which each member or each group was a 
law unto itself. There would have been nothing but chaos. 
This possibih'ty of chaos was reduced to nil by the exis- 
tence of the Congress Party inside the Assembly which 
brought into its proceedings a sense of order and disci- 
pline. It is because of the discipline of the Congress Party 
that the Drafting Committee was able to pilot the Constitu- 
tion in the Assembly with the sure knowledge of the fate of 
each article and each amendment.” 

The man who brought about this sense of discipline in the 
party, of which Dr. Ambedkar spoke with such admiration, was 
of course Sardar Valfabhbfiai Patch 

A group of people in the parly had taken considerable pains 
to scrutinize and analyse with meticulous care every clause in the 
draft, involving detailed discussions in the party meetings. Some 
members sought with great zeal the incorporation of a particular 
doctrine or cliche in the Constitution. Whenever the Drafting 
Committee found it difficult to convince a member or a group 



of members in the party — and such occasions, were many — of its 
considered \dew on a particular question, a meeting was usually 
arranged at the residence of the Sardar and the differences 
ts'ere quickly resolved. 

Sardar Patel was chairman of one of the most important 
committees of the Constituent /Assembly, namely, the Advisor)" 
Committee on \Iinoritics and Fundamental Rights. Another 
committee of which he was chairman was the committee to deter- 
mine the principles of the Provincial Constitution. It worked 
in close collaboration vsith the committee on the principles of 
the Union Constitution, of which Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was 
the chairman. It was through these two committees that the 
firm foundations of a united India with a strong Centre emerged. 
\et another important part of the Constitution wlu’ch bore the 
stamp of the Sardar’s wise outlook related to the provisions 
regarding the Services. 

On the question of the integrity of the countiy, the Sardar 
\vas uncompromising. He would not tolerate any form of divi- 
sive forces being encouraged; the role of the Sardar in inte- 
grating the 500 odd princely States with the rest of India is 
today too w'ell known to need reiteration. It was remarkable 
how a single individual so forthright could achiev'e such a task 
with hardly any rancour or distrust in the minds of those who 
surrendered their rights. The Sardar himself called it “a blood- 
less revolution which, within a remarkably short period, has 
transformed the internal and external set-up of the States.” 

Pondering ov'er the events since Independence, one cannot 
help regretting the tragedy of Sardar Patel’s passing away so soon 
^ter our Republic came into being. The work of consolidating 
India had only just begun. There were not many leaders like 
mm with such a total dedication and commitment to a cause. 
He left no one in any doubt as to what his vnews were in any 
situation or on any issue that confronted the countrv". He had 
no time to waste on unnecessarj' or theoretical discussion and 
debates. H^ forthright manner was often misunderstood: but he 
was a reahst to the core and the goal he had set for himself 
and before the country w-as of a strong and united nation. No 
one among the leaders who were at the helm of afifaiis at a cru- 
cial period in our histoiy' had Sardar Patel’s vision and his 
rare capacity’’ for wise compromise. 
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HIGHLIGHTS— VOLUMES I*IX 
VoL. I : New Light on Kashmir 
This absorbing inside story of the events leading up to In- 
dependence and continuing sut^quently till Sardar Patel’s death 
in 1950 has not been told before. It contains the basic raw mate- 
rial for the research scholar and the historian. The correspon- 
dence published in this scries opens with the efforts of Maharaja 
Hari Singh and his counsellors in Srinagar to shore up the feudal 
structure in Jammu and Kashmir by denial of democratic rights. 
The Maharaja unleashed a campaign of repression against the 
National Conference, the political mouthpiece of the State people, 
arrested Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah, its chief, and charged him 
with sedition. Jawaharlal Nehru entered Kashmir in defiance of 
the state Government’s ban and courted arrest. 

The Maharaja, finding that his hands were forced by the 
invasion of the State from PaWstan by armed “raiders,” opted for 
India and, after signing the instrument of accession, agreed to 
the formation of a popular govemroent under Sheil^ Abdullah. 
The Maharaja and the Sheikh were soon at loggerheads. The 
Maharaja, under relentless pressure from New Delhi, surrendered 
potver and placed himself in the hands of the Sardar who, as the 
correspondence reveals, played a crucial role in the negotiations 
which led ultimately to the withdrawal of the Maharaja from the 
State and the succession of his heir, Yuvraj Karan Singh, as regent 
and finally as constitutional head of the State. 

Patel also pointed out how India’s case on Kashmir before 
the United Nations Security Council should have been effectively 
presented. The exchange of letters between him and the Sheikh 
foreshadows the strong diflerenccs on approach to the Kashmir 
problem which ultimately led to the Sheikh’s removal from the 
prime mimstership of the State in 1953. Abdullah went his own 
way, heedless of Patel’s restraining influence. 

VoL. II ; Elections to Central & Provincial 
Legislatures — Direction of Congress Campaign 
Soon after the Congress leaders vktc released from detention 
in 1944, negotiations opened with the representatives of the 
British Raj in New Delhi and the leaders of other Indian political 
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parties, notably the Muslim League, on new constitutional 
a^angements to suit the change in the political climate brought 
a out by Word War II and to satisfy the aspirations of the Indian 
people for freedom. 


^ atel s^ gui^ng hand was evident in these negotiations as well 
as in the direction and management of the Congress campaign for 
tee ections to the Central and provincial legislatures under the 
overnment of India Act of 1935. These elections, based on com- 
munal electorates with a restricted franchise, were an acid 
test o the Congress claim to represent the Indian people and to be 
the recipient of power on their behalf when the British relin- 
? their authority. The Muslim League, through Mohammed 
1 Jinnah, contested this claim, asserting that it was the sole 
c ampion of the Muslim “nation” which aspired to a separate 
existence on the advent of Independence. 

. , ^ chief of staff of the Congress High Command, 

y marshalUng manpower and finances and selection of 
sui a e candidates for the big electoral battle, comes out strikingly 
m the correspondence in this volume. 


OL. Ill ; Guidance to Ministries — Constituent Assembly 
ROBLEM s Interim Government Deadlock — Reforms 
IN Indian States 

f 11 the Central and Provincial Assemblies were 

T. ^ formation of a board consisting of Maulana Axad, 
ti^'' ^ f^^j^odra Prasad to organise elections to 

le onshtuent Assembly as proposed under the Cabinet Mission 

Provincial Congress Ministries, in- 
wn?F ^ ^ r Ministry in the Punjab, and supervising the 

tas^fon party in the Central Assembly. These 

cH ac pnmari y on the shoulders of Sardar Patel, who function- 
ed as a one-man High Command. 

political situation was complicated by several factors, 
the ° Francis Mudie, manoeuvred to put 

Se Sr T Action Day, observed by 

comminnr' ^ ® August 1 946, resulted in unprecedented 

Ler^r There were riots in Bihar. Tlic 

r?nm ’ plan. Mahatma 

Pate? at f^’led to straighten matters. 

Patel attributed tlie deadlock over the formation of an Interim 
Coalition Government to bungling by the Viceroy. 



An Interim Government, headed by Nehru and consisting of 
Congress party nominees, was formed on 2 September 1946. It 
was enlarged into a Congress-League coalition in the middle of 
October 1946. Soon after, Patel described the coalition, which 
was functioning without joint responsibility, as an arena of party 
politics and intrigue. He repeatedly drew VVavell’s attention to 
the disruplionist role of the League members of the Government. 
He also tried to persuade him to bring Bengal under virtual mar- 
tial law to restore peace and tranquillity. Problems of Indian 
National Army penonnel, the Royal Indian Navy uprising, 
creation of the International Monetary Fund, shipping, trade, and 
the Sccremry of Stale’s Services were firmly and constructively 
handled by the Sardar, 

The movement for rc/brm in the Indian States sponsored by 
Praja Mandals received an impetus from political developments 
in British India, The meagre hope of success is revealed in a 
note Nehru fonvarded to the Sardar of his talks with the Nawab 
of Bhopal in early April 1946. The Sardar, however, guided the 
movement into the right channel. The correspondence reveals the 
country in the throes of revolutionary change. 

VoL. IV : Transfer of Power— Comsiunal Holocaust and 
Partttion— Administration and Stability 

The political deadlock dragged on from 1946 to 1947. All 
efforts of the Congress to avert partition failed as the League, insti- 
gated by sj'mpathisers in the lop echelons of the British bureau- 
cracy in Incha and Britain, stuck out for Pakistan. Finally, the 
Congress capitulated under heavy pressure and the twin states 
of secular, democratic India and Islamic, autocratic Pakistan 
were born, with Governor-General Mountbalten playing the role 
of midwife. 

Partition and transfer of power were accompanied by the tra- 
gedy and turmoil of wholesale uprooting of populations, mass 
murder and looting and other acts of barbarity. The entire socio- 
economic structure of the affected provinces seemed on the verge 
of collapse. How the problem of restoring peace and sanity and 
resettling the uprooted and dispossessed victims of the trauma of 
partition was handled, primarily by Patel, with courage and firm- 
ness, is revealed in the correspondence. 

^Vhile the Attlee Government in London and Mountbatten 
in New Delhi appeared to play fair by the Congress and the 
Indian people, British administrators continued to play politics at 
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levels and ^ve^e instrumental in pushing Pakistan into a 
military adventure in Kashmir as part of their game to ^veakc^ 
India economically and pohtically. The Muslim League, which 
had grabbed power in Pakistan, eagerly collaborated in this game. 


VoL. V : Control o\tr Congress Ministries — 
Indian States’ Accession 


Creating conditions for stable government and raaintainiiig 
law and order in the old provunccs of British India after the dis- 
ruption of partition -was a major problem which was Patel’s prime 
responsibility as Minister of Home Affairs. Relations between gover- 
nors and chief ministers had to be redefined in the changed poli- 
tical context, and the Sardar was often called upon to meiate 
in disputes resulting from conflicting interpretations of rules and 
practices by those in authority. 

Problert^ also arose from the emergence of factionalism in 
the provincial Congress organisations, and the Sardar had to 
exert his authority to prevent them from craeWng up in the heat 
of local power struggles. The most notable instance was in 
Madras, where two rival factions were engaged in a bitter struggle 
which resulted in the ouster of Chief Minbter T. Prakasam. 

Rehabilitation of Hindu and Sikh refugees from West Palds- 
tan w-as the key problem encountered in East Punjab, together 
TOth the intransigence of Master Tara Singh and the Miali Dal. 
in iS^sam, large-scale infiltration of Muslims created difficulties 
c provincial administration in the wake of the loss of 

tiylhet district to Paliistan. The inclusion of the tribal hiU tracts 
in the province also presented difficulties as the hillsmen, ethni- 
cally and culturally different from the diveUers in the Brahma- 
puTa a ey,^ ivanted a separate identity. In the interests of 
national security in a very sensitive region, 'they ivere brought to- 
gether under one administration. 


, . fringing the conglomeration of princely States vtithin the am- 
^ ^ ^ integrated nation-state that Congress leaders enw- 
saged after freedom also presented many problems, the solu- 
tion of which rested on Patel’s shoulders as Minister of States. 


VoL VI : Patel^ehru Differe.nces— Assassination or G.andhi-- 
Ser%uces Reorgantsed— Refugee Rehabilitation 

Sardar Pntel and Jawaharlal I'lehru came to the brink of 
relinquishing office in each others favour over differences, 
arising out of communal disturbances in Ajmer-Merwara and later 



snowballing into serious conflict over the definition of the functions 
of the Prime Minister in reiaiion to his colleagues and the prepa^ 
ration of memoranda by both for presentation to Gandhi for 
his adjudication. The assasrination of Gandhi at this crucial period 
acted, however, as a cementing bond between them. The Rash* 
triya Sawyamsevak Sangh and similar organisations were banned. 

C. Rajagopalachari was brought to the Centre as Governor- 
General in succession to Mountbatten. Restoring popular confi- 
dence after the Gandhi murder and curbing the extremist elements 
responsible for it wthout at the same time causing civil strife was 
the responsibility of Patel. The correspondence between Nehru 
and Patel on this subject reveals the different styles svith which 
they functioned. Throughout the year, the influx of fresh waves 
of refugees and their rcbabililation continued to be a major pre- 
occupation of the government, and it was Patel’s lot to co-ordi- 
naCe these tasks. 

The difficulties encountered in providing cohesive and effec- 
tive administrations in the provinces called for firm directives from 
Patel. In the United Provinces, the major conflict svas between the 
veteran Congress leader Purushottam Das Tandon and Premier 
Pant and their political adversary Rafi Ahmad Kfdwai. This was 
represented In the Press as a stru^lc between supporters of Patel 
and Nehru and a reflection of a power tussle at a higher level. 
Sharp differences arose in Assam between Governor Akbar 
Hydari and Chief Minister Gopinalh Bardoloi, while Communist 
activities became a cause of worry in this province and in neigh- 
bouring West Bengal. 


VoL. VII : Integratinc Indian States — Pouce 
Action in Hyderabad 

The year 1948 was significant /bribe introduction of responsible 
government in many princely Slates, and also for the attempts of 
some princes to block this process, /ntegradon talks trere launched 
and new groupings of States came into existence with popular 
ministers to run them. Not long after their induction, Patel 
was called upon to deal with the squabbles within these govern- 
ments as well as between them and the princely heads of the new 
unions. 

The papers relating to the States of Hyderabad and Junagadh 
have been brought together, for ibdr case st.inds apart from that of 
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the other States which voluntarily merged in the Indian Union 
as a result of the patriotic impulse of their rulers, who read the 
signs of the times. While the ruler of Junagadh fled to Pakistan, 
the Nizam dreamt of carving out an independent State in the 
belly of the Indian Union. 

With this end in view, the Nizam’s agents went on an arms 
buying spree in Europe and organised bands of thugs to terrorise 
the predominantly Hindu population of his State. Secret negotia- 
tions were also started with the British for the addition of Bastar 
State to his domain and the retrocession of Berar, which had been 
incorporated in the Central Provinces. Advances were made to 
the Portuguese Government about providing access to Hyderabad 
through Goa to the Arabian Sea. 

Here, as in other instances of princely opposition to joining 
ndia, the undercover manoeuvrings of British officials and poli- 
ticians, keen on seeing India weak and divided after Independence, 
played an important part in stiffening the resistance of the Nizam 
and the feudal clique which supported him. After vain attempts 
to persuade the Nizam to agree peaceably to Joining the Indian 
nion, as the vast majority of his subjects demanded, the Indian 
overnment organised a “police action” to effect the merger. The 
story ends ivith the Nizam’s surrender and expression of complete 
confidence in Sardar Patel’s political sagacity. 

VoL. VIII : Foreign Policy in Evolution — Constitution- 
making Political and Administrative Problems 

The future of India’s relations with the Commonwealth of 
Nations, ties with Nepal, recognition of Communist China and 
^sputes with Pakistan over canal waters, ill-treatment of minorities 
in ^ a Stan and evacuee property were important matters of 
oreign jwlicy in which the Sardar made a significant contri- 
u ion. he main task the Sardar undertook was to merge the 
nions o rincely States with the adjoining states of the Indian 

^ creating a bigger territorial unit than existed under 
tne xsntish or any former Raj. 

differences arose over whether the first President of 
the Indian Republic should be G. Rajagopalachari or Dr. Rajendra 
^rasad. Nehm and Patel took different attitudes to mass agitation 
by the Akahs in East Punjab. The Hindu Code Bill was another 
issue on which eminent Congress leaders differed from the govern- 
ment s view. 



The sentence of death \vas passed on 12 February on Nathu- 
ram Godsc, the principal accused in the Gandhi murder case, and 
Patel overruled pleas for clemency. As Minister of Informauon 
and Broadcasting, he laid down a policy on the use of Hinoi 
for the guidance of All India Radio. 

Nehru visited the United Stales. Patel, the Deputy Prime 
Minister, filled in for him. Hb confidenUal fortnightly letter of 
over 10,000 words to cluef ministers of states elaborating his 
pohtical, economic and administrative philosophy is m the nature 
of a will and testament. 


Voi.. IX : PoLrna\L CoN’TRottRStEs— R efugees from East 
Bengal— TERR rTORLA.L Integration of Princely States 

Factionalism contintied to cause T/om.ut!™ 

States and prosHnees and to this svem added " 

and abuse o! power against those in aulhonty. The Sardar was 

"nd": -t 

Pakistan, raised its head m the province. 

Friction within the M^<>-2'a”Sr ’Sm 
lar demands for a separate ^ehm and Patel. 

Punjab Congress cam communalbts became 

In Hvderahad, the 

active and caused anxict> to of Telcngana, who 

Communist-supported ^ and divide up their 

employed force to .f them, 

property, led to military operaUons a, 

. . t_ t ....f in West Bengal as more refugees 
Communal nots bro e ;,i, stones of atrocities perpetrated 

streamed in from East Pakisun w Congress party split in 

on the Hindu minority I ere- Communbt swimg into 

Andhra Pradesh at ‘be same U ^ 

action in the region. .j, c-^rd^ advocated a cautious 

communal feeUng in the province, 

approach to the language probl 

^ m Ti .^1 -ind the consequent loss of jute so 

The partition of Bengal ^ patter of great concern to the 
necessar)’ for mills in India acreage under its 

Sardar who wanted the provinc .^^.orried him and he urged 
cultivation. Food shortage equ > nooulaibe modem and 

the provinces to open up wasK >»”* 
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better techniques of agriculture among farmers. On other 
economic ronls lie appealed to labour on shun strikes for the 
more reasonable procedures of arbitration of disputes. To 
Kajendra Prasad’s objection that the Hindu Code Bill should not 
be rushed through the legislature, he said the party had debated 
It and decided “to support” it. He emphasised that majority party 
eciSK^ s ould be accepted and implemented by all membeis 
and objectors should quit. He stressed the need for quick action 
in the cases of suspended government sen'ants. 



CONTENTS OF VOLUME X 

Chapter i Nehru-Patel Differences 1 

Nehru \vrites to Sardar on various issues — East and West 
Bengal situation, changes in Government, Planning Commis- 
sion; Nehru says differences in approach between party and 
Government are responsible for many of the troubles facing 
country; Indo-Pakistan relations; Nehru gives hint at re- 
nouncing public office because “I am quite convinced that 
I would serve the cause of our country much better today 
in a private capacity than in the public office that I hold’'; 
Sardar’s brief reply saying that nothing should be done which 
would make confusion worse confounded; Nehru’s anxiety to 
devote himself to Bengal problem and do so on the spot; 
Nehru’s desire to quit office is to shake Congressmen up and 
draw them out of petty wrangles and jealousies; differences 
on domestic and foreign policies; reference to whispering 
campaign in which Government officials are also involved; 
Sardar in reply expresses distress over some of Nehru’s 
statements, speaks of “certain persons interested in creating 
estrangement between both of us”; Sardar says any parting 
of Nvays w'ould spell disaster to country; Sardar ends by 
saying, “I have no desire to continue if I cannot fulfil the 
mission entrusted to me by Bapu in his last moments and 
strengthen your hands, or if you entertain any suspicions 
about my loyalty to you or if you think I am an obstacle 
in the implementation of your policies.” 

Chapter ii Factionalism in Saurashtra 24 

Liquidation of notorious dacoit Visa and his gang in Gir 
forest; Sardar’s congratulations; Dhebar leaving Govern- 
ment considered inadvisable and inopportune; Samaldas 
Gandhi’s move to form independent non-political party 
against Congress wth support of Girasdars; Sardar writes 
to Dhebar for details; Dhebar tells Sardar of reason for 
Samaldas Gandhi’s anti-Government activities; charges 
against Ministers of corruption and favouritism; Dhebar 
writes about K. S. Fatesinhji of Limbdi’s activities as self- 
styled intermediary between rulers and States Ministry; 
Dhebar’s contemplated resignation; Girasdari problem; crime 
and dacoit situation in Saurashtra; loan of police officers 
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fiom Bombay; Maharao of Cutch’s complaints to Sardar 
of harassment by local officers and of misunderstanding 
between States Ministr}' and him; Sardar’s visit to Indore; 
appeal to people of Madhya Bharat to stand by administra- 
tion and extend all support and co-operation to Government; 
message to Congress party 

Chapter m Republic is Born 75 

Swearing-in of new President and oaths of office and secrecy to 
Mimsters; farewell to Governor-General C. Rajagopalachari; 
CR s message from plane to President Rajendra Prasad; 
citdc address to President; President sends to Prime Minister 
list of institutions with which he has been connected and seeks 
his advice; Rajendra Prasad accepts Nehru’s advdee in the 
matter, Sardar gives detailed reply to Nehru about enquir)' 
in cases of police firings at several places in the country; Sardar 
and^ Mountbatten exchange %de\vs on Kashmir and Indo- 
Pakistan relations; President writes to Prime Minister regard- 
in? general elections; Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Gandhi 
Smarak Nidhi ; collection of films on Gandhi 

Chapter rv Religious Fanaticism 99 

Atrocities on minorities in East Bengal; Nehru’s appeal to 
people of Calcutta to put end to communal passion and bring 
nonnality^ to the life of city; Sardar endorses Nehru’s appeal; 
Prime Minister’s statement in Parliament on happenings in 
East and West Bengal; Nehru’s cable to Pakistan Premier 
^uggesting^steps to stop further deterioration in situation in East 
Bengal, Nehru-Liaquat letters on “no-war” declaration bet- 
^veen India and Pakistan; Sardar giving his views in letter 
to Nehru says, ‘If anybody had any little faith in the good 
intentions of Pakistan, East Bengal should shatter it compl- 
ete j . To me, the tvhole matter seems to be so unrealistic 
in the present circumstances that I -tvonder if we cannot put 
an end to this talk, at least for the time being. IVe seem 
to e offering a counsel of peace where the spirit and men- 
tahty of war exist and where, to the best of our information, 
all preparations for war are being made.”; Sardar’s statement 
at press conference on Nehru-Liaquat agreement; Pakistan 
Premier agrees -irith Nehru that petty border conflicts and 
^rmishes should stop; Nehru dissatisfied with work of Indian 
Deputy High Commissioner in Dacca; Bengal Premier sug- 
gests tramfer of some Bihar areas to West Bengal; Sardar and 
Nehru disagree; Sardar writes to Nehru from Calcutta giwng 
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his impressions of the situation in the city and problems of 
West Bengal in general; devmng special machinery for protec- 
tion of rights and interests of minorities; Sardar disagrees 
^vith formula svorked out by Gopalaswami Ayyangar. 

CjiAPTER V Crisis Deepens 12V 

Crisis in relations svith Pakistan worries Nehru, sa^’s proposed 
reduction in Indian armed forces should be postponed for secu- 
rity purposes; Nehru’s letter to Finance Minister John 
Matthai; Sardar agrees with suggestion; General Cariappa 
asked to cancel tour programme in view of critical situation 
in East Bengal; Dr. S. P. Mookcijce and hfr. K. C. Ncogy 
resign from Government as protest against policy regarding 
Indo-Pakistan relationship; Mookcijee in letter to Nerhu says 
“The (Nehru-Liaejuat) agreement . . . docs not touch the 
basic problem and is not likely to offer any solution. I can 
under no circumstances be a party to it.”; Nehru in his 
reply sa)”s, “Whether our policy is correct in every detail or 
not, the future tsnll show. But I am quite convinced of 
what should not be done and of the general direction 
that our policy should take. I can only function as Prime 
Minister so long as the general direction is maintained.”; 
Sardar unhappy over Mookcijec’s resignation; President 
Rajendra Prasad tells Nehru of his failure to dislodge re- 
signing Ministers from the position which they have taken; 
“they arc worried very much by reports of incidents taking 
place even after the agreement has been published”; Prime 
Minister takes temporary charge of Industries and Supply 
and the Commerce Ministries; interview ivith Mr. J. N. 
Mandal on conditions of Hindus in East Bengal during his 
visit to D.icca; a note on conditions of minority community 
in East Bengal; steps to curb anti-British propaganda in Cal- 
cutta; Jamiat leaders’ appeal for protection of minortics; 
Nehru refutes statements made in an article published in 
Bombay journal regarding happenings in Delhi in connec- 
tion with Liaquat AH Khan’s visit; C. C. Biswas vmtes 
to Nehru about working of Delhi agreement and minorities 
problems in the two Dominions; Sardar gneves over Sarat 
Bose’s death 

CzfAPTER VI Textile Crisis l^V 

Industrialists suggest equitable distribution of cotton to pre- 
vent increase in prices; question of continuance of control 
on textiles and cotton; Minister for Industry gives his views 

S.C.-X.V 
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to Sardarj Sardar forwards report by industrialists to ^linis- 
ter; Industries (Development and Control) Bill; Sardar sa)s 
powers of control should be restricted to only certain key 
asic industries; suggests postponement of measure; forma- 
tion of targets committees and working parties; jute produc- 
tion drive in Bengal and Assam and Bill to repeal Jute Con- 
frol Act; Sir Datar Singh’s report; Sardar’s letter to Bengal 
Chief Minister; Finance Mim'stcr John Matthai fonvards 
etter he isTote to G. D. Birla regarding Birla’s comment 
on Central budget; Sardar ad\dses postponement of consi- 
eration of Fair 'Wages Bill, welcomes appointment of high- 
powered committee ^\dth which industrialists ^sdll be associa- 
te 5 Kanpur cheating case involving prominent business 
man; Mahtab seeks Sardar’s adxdce 


Chaptor vn Congress PREsroEKTsmp 197 

2\ehru Purushottam Das Tandon correspondence; Nehru 
^eatly troubled about Congress Presidentship, tells Tandon 
. . have often read your speeches ^^'ith surprise and dis- 
tress and have felt that you were encouraging the ver)' forces 
in nma ivHch, I think, are harmful. ... I see this com- 
munal spirit groH-ing and spreading in India together tvith 
somet^ng that I ivould call retdvalism. . . Nehru feels 
t at ^ andon s election would mean great encouragement to 
certain orces harmful to India; Tandon in reply points out 
rnattem on wMch you and I have not seen eye to eye- — 
a option o ^Hindi as national language and partition of 
counti^r . . referring to revivahsm Tandon sa>s it is a 
con using ei^ression; It may' mean renaissance and it may 
mean reactionaryism. I ,vould re^ive todav some of the 
spiritual standards that our countrv' kood for in the 

1 a ^ precious legacies.”; Tandon 

concludes:_ The presidentship of the Congress or 'the Prime 

attractive 

vaTnsri r*” things in a proper 

ness r duties or of what contributes to our happi- 
Nehm’ t ^ Tandon distresses Sardar ivho adiises 

k' - a heart-to-heart talk vith Tandon before final- 

statemeni^ vra ™^°d; Nehru accepts adiice; Nehru’s 
dentshin- .'"'^^^dravang^ his candidature for Congress presi- 
elertinn-'f^^^^^^^''- Nehru on Congress Presidential 

election ^ ^ ^'-ntes to Sardar that in event of Tandon's 
election I should treat it as a vote of no-confidence [in 
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me by Congressmen* ... As a result of this I cannot 
function in the Congress Woriing Committee or other exe- 
cutives; as a further consequence I cannot continue as 
Prime Minister. Apart from the logic of this, I am certain 
that I shall have no heart in holding on to my present 
position. That would not be fair to myself or to the Con- 
gress or the country.’* 

CiiAMXR vin Matthai Episode 229 

Finance Minister John Matthai resigns following differences 
wth Nehru; in press statement Matthai says Planning Com- 
mission in its working and general set-up is ill-conceived and 
tends to become a parallel Cabinet; referring to his differences 
over Indo-Pakistan pact he says though “a policy of appease- 
ment is inevitable under the circumstances, under that guise 
vital national interests should not be bartered off”; Nehru 
in reply refutes Matthai’s chaiges; Sardar unhappy over 
Maulana Aaad’s statement on Matthai affair; Nehru dis- 
approves of Maulana issuing statement contrary to Sardar’s 
advice; Patel-Azad letten; Matthai’s reply to Nehru’s 
letter 

Chapter nc CoNSTrrunoN w Operation 260 

Nehru forms Government under new Constitution; C. Raja- 
gopalachari invited to join Cabinet; Jairamdas Doulatram 
appointed Governor of Assam; Rajaji declines Finance port- 
folio; G. B. Pant reluctant to come to Centre; Sardar sug- 
gests names of C. D. Deshmukh and G. L. Mehta for Finance 
portfolio; Deshmukh agrees to take up Finance Ministership 
but wants to continue as member of Planning Commission; 
Sardar against Deshmukh remaining in Planning Commis- 
sion; vacancies in Parliament resulting from resignations of 
Jairamdas Doulatram and John Matthai; finding seats for 
new Cabinet Ministers Rajaji, Sri Prakasa, Deshmukh and 
Mahtab; status of Deputy Miiustcrs and Ministers of State; 
Gopalaswami Ayyangar’s views; Shanmukham Chetty memo- 
randum on worWng of British Cabinet system; Sardar’s note to 
Cabinet Secretariat on position of Deputy Ministers and Minis- 
ters of State; question of granting exemption to MPs from 
disqualification for holding office of profit under Government; 
Law Minister Ambedkaris opinion; proposed messenger service 
inside Parliament chamber; Ndiru sends to Sardar draft of 
President’s address to Parliament for suggestions 
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Chapter x In the Cause of Swadeshi 308 

H. K. Alahtab takes up Industry & Supply Ministersliipj 
suggests stoppage of imports of consumer goods in letter to 
Planmng Commission; scheme, he says, ^vill create the neces- 
sary enthusi^m in country; Sardar says question requires 
carefiil plamung and scheme has to be supplemented by ivell- 
directed arid continuous drive for “buy Indian”; Alahtab’s 
alleged critical \ie\v's on prohibition, nationalisation and con- 
trols on industries; Sardar asks Alahtab for clarification; 
plan for decontrol of sugar; Food & Agriculture Alinister 
. i - Miinshi s scheme containing his proposals on subject^ 
development of Kandla port; Kasturbhai Lalbhai submits 
P ^3 resolution passed by Kandla port advisor}' committee 
Chaptor XI Relations wtth China 328 

Nehru in letter to Sardar say’s that China, for a variety of 
reasom, is of interest to India, “The international situation 
^eT induces us to try to imderstand exactly what China is.”; 
iNel^ forwards to Sardar two articles on China published 
m London Times; Sardar in his letter to Nehru dated 7 
i (wem er 1950 gives his view's on Chinese occupation of 
iibet which he discribes as perfidy. “The tragedy of it”, 
ardar says, “is that Tibet put faith in us . , , and w*e have 
been unable to get them out of the meshes of Chinese diplo- 

in a note of warning Sardar 
says, iLe situation is one in W'hich we cannot afford either 
o e comp acent or to be vacillating, '\Ve must have a clear 
^ea of what we wish to achieve and also of the methods 
by lyhich we should achieve it. Any faltering or lack of 
de^iveness m formulating our objectives or in pursuing our 
po cy o attain those objectives is bound to iveaken us and 

- ^^ent.”; alluding to intemd 

^ • "C may have to deal ivith 

commuiiist threats to our i j 

^ security along our northern and 

StiS, ^"PPlies of arms and ammu- 

China^”- ^ depend on communist arsenals in 

nS s^rL by State Moistry on new problems of inter- 

on occupation of Tibet: a note 

18 prepared by Jaivaharlal Nehru dated 

inv that “our ^ policy on this issue, contend- 

itls exceediuvK ^ enemy is Pakistan” and “that 

milit^ imi? ^ have to face any real 

S^i?7ar7n re ‘^bineseside, whether in peace 

or in war, m the foreseeable future.” ^ 



letter of commisiioa appointing High Commissioner of India 
to UK.; Nehru receives draft from Krishna Mcnon; Sardar 
points to Nehru impropriety of accepting gifts and contri- 
butions to National Herald from iv.-o Ranas of Nepal and 
J- P- Srivasta'/a; Sardar discourages a correspondent 
from Bangalore to open any college or academy after his 
name 

Chapter xiv Iotes. a.nd Nepal 399 

Sardar draws Nehru’s attention to arUcle in New Yori 
Times about rclauons bet'.vecn India and Nepal; Indian em- 
bassy^ in Washington advised to issue statetment correctly 
explaining India s relations with Nepal; statement, refuting 
existence of any impasse between the tsvo countries, sasr, 
India has no territorial, political or economic designs on 
NepaL She respects sovereignty of the ancient kingdom and 
her sole interest is that Nepal should be strong and pros- 
perous. . . intelligence report that Indian lenitor/ is 
being used m connecdon '.vith trouble in Nepal; Sardar 
suggests to Nenru that Caoinct should discuss steps to en- 
sure that India is not used for these purposes, and what our 
atdtude should be to Nepal Congress and these disturbances; 
facts about rebellion in Nepal Tarai by Nepal Congress; dis- 
tribution of leaflets by air; protest from Nepalese Government; 
flying of Indian aircraft over Nepal without permission 
bamed; note on political conditions in Nepal prepared by' 
T.' Nepal’s ambassador in New Delhi: 

World Bank President Eugene Black keen to visit India be- 
cause he svas ’'completely sold on India” and wanted to do 
everyTmng in his power to help India because he had been 
of the vietv . . . that our part of the world tvas undo'ubtedly 
&e moat important in the battle against communism and that 

u “fi St country in that part of the world, 

sWd be helped substantiaUy.” ; B.K. NeWs letter to C. D. 
Dtti^uxh; Deshmukh cites his conditions for BlacFs visit; 
Sardars m^age on inauguration of AIR’s Indonesian ser- 
vice; Prof - lesserschmilt’s project for starting aircraft indus- 
try in India: report by Indian Ambassador in Switzerland 
to Sardar, Saruar writes to Industries Zvlinister Mahtab to 
have matter exai^ed; Sardar expresses disappointment over 
Vampire orr^duction at HAL in letter to Mahtab- irregnla- 
nti(^ in , ,ts,v -^nthan legation in Berne (Switzerland); 
AuQitoi ' ^to Pinance Alinister 



Chapter xv Canal Water Dispute 426 

The Prime Minister calls conference to discuss canal water 
dispute with Pakistan; Nehru asks East Punjab Governor 
C. M. Trivedi to be in Delhi to attend conference of 
officials; Trivedi writes to Nehru that if arbitration is agreed 
upon, it should be contingent on certain conditions being 
met by Pakistan; Sardar requests to Nehru to show him 
draft reply to Pakistan on canal water issue so that he could 
comment on it before it is ffnally sent; India sends reply to 
Pakistan Government’s communication 
Self-sufficiency in jute and cotton: Sardar writes to Commerce 
Minister Sri Prakasa commending Government’s policy to 
increase acreage under jute and cotton even if it means some 
ffiminution in area under good crops; Sri Prakasa in res- 
ponse sends to Sardar papers bringing out salient facts re- 
garding economics of cotton and jute production 
Backward classes; Sardar supports appointment of Shrikant 
as backward class officer; disapproves of manner in which Jag- 
jivan Ram has been canvassing for support and interfering; 
Sikh homeland demand: Nehru writes to Sardar that Master 
Tara Singh's demand for Sikh state should be opposed by 
nationalist Sikhs because "remaining quiet will be misunder- 
stood.”; Nehru asks Baldev Singh to give lead in matter and 
says, "We should not allow a mischievous turn to events to 
grow and assume importance.”; in his reply Baldev Singh 
says, ‘T have an impression that Master Tara Singh has be- 
come absolutely desperate and that he does not know what 
he is talking about. His utterances are not only not in the 
interest of the country as a whole but detrimental to his com- 
munity. . . at the same time Baldev Singh throws res- 
ponsibility on shoulders of Punjab Government and State 
Congress both of whom he says "contributed little towards 
solution of the difficult question of communal amity”; in 
conclusion Baldev Singh says, “I am quite prepared to take 
up any lead any time to show him (Tara Singh) up and shoul- 
der any responsibility that you entrust me.”; Baldev Singh 
calls meeting of ex-Panthic MLAs in order to take orga- 
nised stand against "the disastrous effect of Master Tara 
Singh’s activities”; a nationalist Sikh writes to Nehru saying 
separate Sikh state “will isolate the Sikh Panth from the rest 
of tire country and it trill thus sliatter the solidarity of the 
Sikh community tvhich is already weakened by the parti- 
tion of the country” 
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Chapter xvi At His Post Till the End 453 

Sardar turns down request from Indian resident in London 
for articles on some main episodes of his life for publication 
in foreign press; Sardar thanks American Ambassador Loy 
Henderson for his birthday greetings; giving his views on 
foreign assistance in a speech in Ahmedabad, referring to 
press interview given by the Ambassador, Sardar said: “If 
you feel that because of pride or suspicion, or of the fear of 
criticism, that it will be considered alignment with one bloc 
you should not avail yourself of the offer (of U.S. assistance) 
it would be a mistake. ... If with good intentions any coun- 
try offers assistance to enable us to stand on our legs infant 
India should not refuse the offer.”; intelligence reports on 
R. A. Kidwai’s anti-party activities; B. Shiva Rao writes from 
UN Headquarters enquiring about election of candidates for 
Parliament for general election in 1951 and expresses interest 
in standing again; Sardar replies there is no hurry as elections 
have been postponed until November 1952; Sardar requests 
Rajagopalachari to reply to questions for him as he was not 
attending Parliament because his intestinal trouble persists; e-x- 
changc of letters with Prime h'linister on expulsion of a foreigner, 
Mr. Sayadiants; Sardar’s last journey to Bombay before deatli; 
Nehru and Gopalaswami Ayyangar take temporary charge 
of Ministries held by Sardar with Rajaji being available for 
consultation and advice; Nehru expresses earnest hope to 
Sardar that “you will not trouble yourself over our day-to- 
day worries and look after your own health” 



ABBREVIATIONS 


ADC 

Aid-de*Gamp 

AICC 

All-India Congress Committee 

AISA 

All-In(Ba Spinners' Association 

API 

Associated Press of India 

CID 

Central Intelligence Department 

CP 

Central Provinces 

GR 

Chakravarty Rajagopalachari 

HE 

His Elxcellency 

HM 

Home Member or Hon’ble Member 

ICS 

Indian Civil Service 

INA 

Indian National Army 

N\VFP 

North West Frontier Province 

PCG 

Pradesh Congress Committee 

PPCC 

Punjab Pradesh Congress Committee 

PIO 

Prindpal Information Officer 

OGL 

Open General Ocence 

UP 

United Provinces 

WG 

^Vo^ldng Committer 



glossary of INDIAN TERMS 


Abhinandan Granth 

A book of a person’s achievements presented 
by admirers 

Akhand Bharat 

United (unbreakable) India 

Ansars 

Volunteers Mth religious spirit of service 

Bobu 

Term of respect used in Bengal and Bihar for 
members of the intelligentsia; commonly used 


for a clerk 

Bapa 

Father; affectionate term of respect for Gan- 
dhi used by followers 

Brahmin {Brahman) 

Highest caste of Hindu world. Originally a 
priesdy caste 

Harijans 

Children of God, a term coined by Gandhi 
for untouchables; also title of Gandhi’s weekly 


newspaper (Harijan) 

Hindu Mahasabha 

Communal organisation whose membership 
was confined to Hindus 


Respectful address as in Gandhiji, Shastriji 

Mahatma 

Great Soul 

Panchayat 

Court of arbitration (properly of five persons) 

Pandit 

to settle petty disputes 

Title applied to those versed in scriptures but 
used commonly to denote a Brahmin 

Praja Mandal 

States Peoples’ Association 

Sahib 

Master; respectful form of address 

Sardar {Sirdar) 

Chief, leader, generally applied to Sikhs and 
equivalent of Mr.; affectionate term of res- 


pect for VaUabhbhai Patel 

Satyagraha 

Holding on to truth; form of protest initiated 
Gandlii and developed into a political 


weapon; concept of truili achieved through 
non-violent resistance 

Shdkh 

.A caste among Indian Muslims 
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sm 

Disciple; follower of Guru Nanak (H69-1538) 
the first of the line of 10 Gurus (leaders) who 
formulated a new faith to rid Hinduism of 
superstition and caste divisions 

Swadeshi 

Country-made 

Swaraj 

Complete control over one’s affairs; ' inde- 
pendent statehood 

Thana 

Police station 

Zajnindari 

Landlordism; also used to indicate cultiva- 
tion of land 



GLOSSARY OF INDIAN TERMS 

Abhinandan Granth 

A book of a person’s achievements presented 
by admirers 

Akhand Bharat 

United (imbreakable) India 

Ansars 

Volunteers with religious spirit of service 

Babu 

Term of respect used in Bengal and Bihar for 
members of the intelligentsia; commonly used 
for a clerk 

Bapu 

Father; affectionate term of respect for Gan- 
dhi used by followers 

Brahmin {Brahman) 

Highest caste of Hindu world. Originally a 
priesdy caste 

Harijans 

Children of God, a term coined by Gandhi 
for untouchables; also title of Gandhi’s weekly 
neivspaper (Harijan) 

Hindu Alahasabha 

Communal organisation whose membership 
was confined to Hindus 

Ji 

Respectful address as in Gandhiji, Shastriji 

Mahatma 

Great Soul 

Panchajat 

Court of arbitration (properly of five persons) 
to settle petty disputes 

Pandit 

Title applied to those versed in scriptures but 
used commonly to denote a Brahmin 

Praja Mandal 

States Peoples’ Association 

Sahib 

jMaster; respectful form of address 

Sardar {Sirdar) 

Chief, leader, generally applied to Sikhs and 
equivalent of }vlr.; affectionate term of res- 
pect for VaUabhbhai Patel 

Satjagraka 

Holding on to truth; form of protest initiated 
by Gandhi and developed into a political 
capon; concept of truth achieved through 
non-'violent resistance 

ShAkh 

c;istc among Indian Muslims 
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convinced that I would serve the cause of our country much 
better today in a private capadty than in the public office that 
I hold. If I can be of any real service in the Bcngals at present, 
then that ^vould be a great service indeed." 

In his brief reply the Sardar, sympathising with Nehru for 
his sense of oppression, advises "we should do nothing which 
would make confusion worse confounded and must quietly think 
over these matte«." 

Justifying his proposal, Nehru again wrote: "Things carry 
on by their own momentum and you will be there to guide 
them in any event. I, hate to cast any additional burden on you. 
But, from another aspect, I feel that ultimately that burden might 
be lighter if I adopt this course. ... It is not good enough for 
me to function, as I warn to function, by continuing as Prime 
Minister. Tlie effect I wash to produce would be to some extent 
nullified." 

Temperamental differences and difference in viewpoints and 
approach to problems, internal and external, occasionally made 
it difficult for Nehru and Patel to pull together. A whispering 
campaign, in which some Government officials were involved, 
also sowed seeds of discord bct\vecn (he two men. 

Nehru was told of a meeting to which the Sardar had invited 
some MPs and spoken about various matters and had allegedly 
criticized Government policy regarding Bengal and foreign affairs. 
Nehru’s letter says: "For you to refer to all these important 
matters in the way you were reported to have done, before a 
number of members of Parliament, seemed to me very unfortu- 
nate and very extraordinary. . . . The personal aspect of it 
might be ignored, but the public aspect became important, and 
indeed a number of members who were present in your house 
were disturbed by this wider aspect of the problem. The lobbies 
were full of talk. . . . This was an extraordinary state of 
affairs and I felt that I could hardly continue as Prime Minister 
if this kind of thing was taking place. . . . The personal 
equation, as between you and me, has of course importance 
for both of us and for the country. -But I think H'e sbail 
consider this matter primarily, apart from the personal equation. 
After that decision on principle is taken, other questions can be 
decided with greater ease. In any event, the present disorder- 
ly state of our mind and work should be ended as soon as 
possible." 



INTRODUCTION TO VOLUME X 


his volume, the last of the series of ten, deals Mth 1950, 
a year packed \vdth eventful happenings. Differences between the 
nme A'linister and the Deputy Prime Minister erupted in crucial 
matters concerning foreign and domestic affairs and the Congress 
organisation. This time they were papered over rather than 
chapter closed when Sardar Patel made his bow 
to life on 15 December 1950. 


^e be^nning of the year saw a very troubled and sad 
Jawaharlal Nehm because of the events in East and West Ben- 
ga , and the attitude of the Congress party to them. Writing at 
engt about this on 20 February to the Sardar, Nehru said 
these inadents by themselves “may not have been important, 
an yet they are sigmficant of a trend which I consider verj' 

harmiul. They were also significant of ivhat I might call a basic 

erence in approach to various problems between the party and 
me. I think part of our troubles is certainly due to this dif- 
s-pproach. Hence the party is dissatisfied often enough 
w w at -we do. At the same time it does not seek the natural 

way out of the impasse. It votes ^^rith us en bloc and at the 

same time criticises us bitterly.” 


and West Bengal, Nehru wrote: 'T thinJ 
the biggest issue in India is the Indo-Pakistan issue. . . . I thinl 
^ ''ar etween India and Pakistan ivill have dangerou 
cons(^uences and should be avoided, unless it is forced upon us 
p T - ^ ®^me ^me circumstances demand that our policy toiv-ard; 
mpH clear and firm. The party has repeatedl) 

in disapprove of much that we have done 

entiVffv Pakistan. Now this is a very vital matter and 1 

If th'tl ■ many of the criticisms made by the part)', 

some improper for me to continue guiding 

bers of does not meet with the approval of mem- 

aaainst party- On the other hand I could not possibly net 
agaimt my own convictions on vital issues.” 

thiiikinp-*^°^'R^T^°^ ai^e some reasons for my 

'niided^hv ^ reahty my thought at present is powerfully 
C J ^ ^-ve considered aU the 

do^v^nU h°'’ ^ reaUzed that whatever I might 

nng a certain amount of confusion. ... I am quite 
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each other. Nevertheless that we pull in different directions is 
not good and produces confuaon.” 

On 26 January the new republic’s first President, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, ^vas sworn ia and the last Governor-Genera!, 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, was given a ceremonial send-off at 
Palam. This cliange was rebuff to Nehru by the party. It 
rankled. 

The Sardar had a high sense of fairness towards the Services 
and he spoke out rvhenever unjustified cndcisms were made 
against tliem. One such instance was a letter he wote to 
Nehru, svho had drawn his attention to the large number of 
police firings all over the country to quell disturbances and the 
need to hold inquiries into them. The Sardar wTotc: “In my 
judgment, if the general public is unable to trust us, we ha\e 
no reason to be where we arc. Where we feel that on account 
of the matter being in doubt or in view of me heavy loss of life 
and properly, an inquiry, whether depaitmental or oiberivise, is 
necessary, we should be free to take a decision in favour of a 
suitable form of inquiry. Any convention, such as you suggest, 
ivould, in my judgment, be a slur on our representadve ^a- 
racter as %vell as capacity of judging things for ourselves. . . . 
We have to realize one cardinal fact, that we have sdlJ to edu- 
cate our people into a sense of responsibility and civic duties. 
They have to cease to regard the pobce as instruments of oppres- 
sion or tyranny. ... 1 am quite convinced that adminis- 
tration, least of all police administration, cannot function if 
there is a shadow of inquisition banging over the heads of the 
personnel. Administrative machinery is as sensitive as public 
opinion. We cannot afibrd to give a jolt to either, but if a 
choice has to come between the two, all that I can say is that 
it is easier to steady public opinion after a jolt than to steady 
the administrative machinery after demoralization has set in.” 

The situation in East Bengal and its repercussion in West 
Bengal occupied a great deal of the Sardar’s time. He su^ested 
to Nehru that in his negotiations with Pakistan Premier liaquat 
Ali Khan he should link the two questions of restoration of 
looted property and restoration of abducted women to their 
families and forced conversions. He •warned Nehru that Liaquat 
Ali was trying to comnut India to a line of procedure both in 
regard to outstanding and future disputes which \vouId give 
Pakistan, “in view of its complete disregard of scruples, princi- 
ples and moral behaviour,” a perpetual advantage over India. 
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Hurt by some of these statements, the Sardar replied: “I 
ave no desire to continue if I cannot fulfil the mission entrust- 
ed to me^ by Bapu in his last moments and strengthen your 
hands, or if you entertain any suspicions about my loyalty to 

you, or you think I am an obstacle in the implementation 
of your policies.” 

Clandhiji’s advice that both of them continue to 
CO aborate in the service of the country since the consequences 
o any separation would be disastrous to its interests, the 
ar ar %vrote: - 1 have striven to my utmost to execute these 
ast -words of Bapu. I have according to my lights striven to 
stren^hen your hands as much as I could, ^vhile giving ex- 
pression to my -views frankly and sincerely. I have given you 
support, often at times subjecting m-yself to consi- 
derable self-restraint. ... ’We have differed on some matters 
u ave recognized that such differences -were natural and have 
oumelves in order to evolve an agreed policy. It has, 
therefore, grieved me greatly to feel that I have been found by 
you wanting m the execution of Bapu’s last message.” 

Referring to the meeting of MPs addressed by him, the 
bardar said: “I do not see that I have said anything at the 
meeting ^v^ch I would not be prepared to repeat in your pre- 
sence in the same gathering even now. ... In fact, *I was so 
certain about it that even when I was told after the party 
meeting which you convened and at which you spoke so vehe- 
mentiy that all that you said was directed at me I discounted 
e idea and said I could not believe it. . . . Your letter has 
a orded me most painful reading. Both age and health have 
cheat me of the full enjoyment and pleasuie of 
__ ^ '-avy burden 1 have been undertaking in the 

a ‘^oi^titry If J have persisted, it has been only ^di 

rrvnfin ^ ^ Strengthen your hands, share y'our burden, and 

also country in the evening of mv life. I have 

•^^‘^ausc I have felt that our joint efforts 
whirti tT ^ m country through one crisis after another 

which have affected the couixe of its history after partition.” 

The Sardar’s letters molUfied Nehru who in his reply said: 
do thinc^ ° 1 °^^ affection and respect for each other, we 

rceard therefore tend to pull differently in 

rtur T"'' it not only poli- 

JXther tl I" ^^"""‘^tration. You and I get on much better 
tnost people imagine, and anyway we understand 
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and on the “wild insinuation” of “foreign influence” deter- 
mining our attitude, the Sardar commented: “It looks as though 
it is not a friend speaking in that language but a potential enemy. 
. . . Recent and bitter history also tells us that communism is 
no shield against imperialism and that the communists are as 
good or as bad imperialists as any other. Chinese ambitions 
in this respect not only cover the Himalayan slopes on our side 
but also include important parts of Assam.” He \vamed Nehru: 
“The situation is one in which wc cannot afford either to be 
complacent or to be vacillating. We must have a clear idea 
of what ^ve wish to achieve and also of the methods by which 
we should achieve it. Any faltering or lack of decisiveness in 
formulating our objectives or in pursuing our policy to attain 
objects is bound to weaken us and increase the threats which 
are so evident,” 

A departmental note on China and Tibet dated 18 November 
1950 prepared by Jawaharlal Nehru and forwarded to the 
Sardar explained his policy on this issue. The Prime Minister 
contended that “our major possible enemy is Pakistan” and 
“that it is exceedingly unlikely that we may have to face any 
real military invasion from the Chinese side, whether in peace 
or in >var, in the foreseeable future.” 

The Sardaris interest in starting an aircraft industry in India 
is disclosed in a letter he wrote to the Industries Minister in for- 
warding a report prepared by the German designer Mcssersch- 
mitt. The Sardar was convinced that India should have com- 
plete air Superiority to meet potential threats from neighbours, 
and in this connection he expressed his disappointment at the 
poor progress of Vampire production at Hindustan Aircraft 
Ltd., Bangalore. 

In a letter to Nehru, Mr. Asaf All, Governor of Orissa, raised 
the question whether a Governor Is bound to accept the advice 
of his Council of Ministers even if it militates against the Consti- 
tution and the best interests of the people. Conceding the im- 
portance of the issue, the Sardar replied that the constitutional 
position was delicate and “we have to so arrange matters that 
Governore do not become subjects of public caatcoi'ersy and 
public gossip.” 

India’s age-old friendship with Nepal is reiterated in a state- 
ment repudiating the existence of tenitorial designs on Nepal as 
alleged in articles published in the New York Times in Febru- 
ary. The Sardar said India respected Nepal’s sovereignty, and 
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He was in favour of putting an end to the negotiations, at 
least for the time being. ‘‘We- seem to be offering a counsel of 
peace where the spirit and mentality of war exist and where, 
to the best of our information, all preparations for war are 
being made,” he told Nehru in a letter. 


Reacting to Dr. B. G. Roy’s suggestion to Nehru that some 
Bihar ^ areas be transferred to West Bengal, the Sardar, agree- 
ing with Nehru that it was most rm^vvise for Roy to raise such 
a controversial question, told Nehru: “It is with difficulty that 
we are persuading State Governments to accept Bengalis. Once 
it gets about that this is accompanied by a demand for incorpo- 
ration of certain areas into Bengal, it ■will scare them away and we 
shah, find it impossible to persuade them to accept any more. Even 
at any other time such a demand 'would create a howl locally. 
At present it ■\sdll create a most embarrassing situation for us.” 

Another 'incident during this period which caused great con- 
cern to the Sardar was the ideological clash between Nehru and 
Pun^hottam Das Tandon over Gongress presidentship for the 
coming session in August.. Nehru thought that Tandon’s election 
would mean encouragement to certain forces harmful to the 
country. The Sardar ad'vdsed Nehru to have a “heart to heart 
talk with Tandon, ^vhich advice Nehru accepted. Later he wote 
to the Sardar that if Tandon was elected “I should treat it 
ns a vote of no-confidence in me by Gongressmen. . • • As a 
result I cannot function in the Gongress Working Gommittee or 
ot er^ executi'ves; as a further consequence I cannot continue 
as Prime Minister. Apart from the logic of this, I am certain I 
^ ij heart in holding on to my present position. That 

myself or to the Gongress or the country. 
Uhe crisis ended finaUy ivith Tandon’s resignation after the 
Sardar’s death.) 


The Sardar’s views on relations ivith China and its occu- 
o Tibet are revealed in a prophetically-worded letter to 
i\enru, ivho had earlier written to the Sardar that the inter- 
national situ^on “induces us to try to understand exactly what 
ina IS. ^Hie Sardar described the Chinese occupation of Tibet 
^ perfidy. ‘The tragedy of it,” he said, “is that Tibet put 
m in us . . . and ive have been unable to tret them out of 
T ^ Chinese diplomacy or Chinese malevolence. . • • 

1 doubt If we can go any further than ive have done already to 

intentions, friendliness and good- 
m. vjn the manner in which China treated India’s protests 
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Bombay ^vas the Sardar^s political base from the day he 
opened his office as Chairman of ffie Congress Parliamentary 
Election Board with Shantilal H. Shah as Secretary on 1 Octo- 
ber 1945. The people of Bombay, who revered him, gave him 
a tearful and unprecedented funeral. The book of deeds of 
valour and ^visdom then closed has been reopened by the history- 
making correspondence embodied in the ten volumes. 

2 Tolstoy Lane 
New Delhi llOOOi 

7 April 1974 Durga Das 
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her sole interest was that Nepal should be strong and pros- 
perous. Intelligence reports said that Indian territory' was being 
used in connection -ivdth the trouble in Nepal, and he sug- 
gested that the Cabinet discuss steps to ensure that India ^vas not 
used for these piurposes, and what India’s attitude should be 
to the Nepal Congress and the disturbances. Kathmandu pro- 
tested against the dropping of leaflets by air and New Delhi 
banned the flying of Indian aircraft wthout permission. 

World Bank President Eugene Black expressed a desire to 
visit India because he ^vas “completely sold on India” and 
%vanted to do everything in his pow'er to help India because he 
was of the vie\v that “our part of the ^vorld is undoubtedly the 
most important in the battle against communism and that India 
as the leading country" in that part of the world, should be 
helped substantially.” 

The Sardar’s vie\vs on foreign assistance is indicated in a 
speech he made at Ahmedabad in November. He ^vas refer- 
ring to a press interview US Ambassador Loy Henderson had 
given in Bombay. He said: “Many people say that we sho^d 
not take the help of America because we \sdll lose our prestige 
and we will be blamed for joining one bloc. ^Ve are not so 
ignorant as not to realize our own position and interest. Through- 
out its histor)' America has never had any desire for coloni^ 
power. To extend help to strengthen us as a nation is their 
desire. If ive have faith in ourselves, we should not mind if 
other country is jealous of us.” 

The last two letters from Nehru to the Sardar (who died on 
15 December 1950) are dated 12 and 13 December 1950. In 
first Nehru expressed the hope that in the milder climate of 
Bombay the Sardar would recover rapidly. “Your recover)' to 
health is the primary consideration at present. I hope you "’id 
try to forget our troubles and (not) think of present-day 
topics. He acquainted the Sardar sdth the arrangements that 
would be made svhile he was convalescing in Bombay. 

^ho last letter of the correspondence dated 13 December 
1950 is from Nehru in reply to the last letter dated II Decem- 
ber the Sardar wrote to Nehru from his sick bed in Bombay- 
) a quirk of fate the letters re\’ived the controversy over d-'-’ 
power of the Prime Minister to go over the head of the Home 
. Iinistcr and entertain complaints and order an enquirv’ v.iilmnt 
the knowledge of the Home Minister. The Sardar’s death two 
later ended the unsavoury controversy. 



CHAPTER I 


NEHRU-PATEL DIFFERENCES 


1 

New Delhi 
20 February 1950 

Afy dear Vallabhbhai, 

For some days past I have not had occasion to talk to you 
at any length, though ^ve have met in the \Vorking Committee 
and elsewhere. My mind has been greatly troubled and has been 
exploring various avenues of thought and action. This no doubt 
is a culmination of many happenings. But the immediate cause 
for this agitadon of mind has been two-fold. One is the events 
in East and West Bengal, and the attitude of our party on various 
occasions and more especially in the debates on the Assam Bill 
and the Evacuee Property Bill. In the course of these debates, 
things were said by members of our party, which hurt me as ivell 
as some of our colleagues, namely, Gopalaswami’ and Ncogy.* 
They svrote to me about it and I think 1 passed on their letters 
to you. Those incidents by themselves may not have been very 
important, and yet they were significant of a trend which I con- 
sider very harmful. They were also significant of what I might 
call a basic difference in approach to various problems between 
the party and me. I think part of our troubles is certainly due to 
this difference in approach. Hence the party is dissatisfied often 
enough with what we do. At the same dme it does not seek the 
natural way out of this impasse. It votes with us en bloc and 
at the Same time criticises us bitterly. Criticism need not matter 
much. But some of the speeches delivered not only injure Govern- 
ment’s prestige but create a bad effect on the public. I am 

• N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar: PCS, Madras; PrimE Mioiiter of Kashmir, 1937- 
43j member, Conilituect Assembly; Minister without Portfolio, Gosemment of India, 
1947-48; leader of Indian Delegation to UN Security Council, 19W; iCoister for 
Railways and Transport and Defence 

^K. C. Nec^y; Member, Standing Committee of Ministers of the Chamber of 
Princes, 1940-42; Minister, Government of India. 1947-50; Chairman. Indian Ra2»ay 
Enquiry Committee, 1947; Chairman, Planning Adxasory Soard, Gotermnent offndia 

1 
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SARDAR Patel’s correspondence 

reliably informed that some of the speeches on the Evacuee Property 
Bill have had a bad effect not only in Delhi but outside also. 
Indeed I had a message from Kashmir that people were disturbed 
there by these speeches. They have added to the communal 
tension and made it worse. 

If I may go back to another matter. You wiU remember that 
we have been discussing for some time past certain changes in 
the Cabinet and Ministries. We have also discussed the appoint- 
ment of the Planning Comnussion. After much thought and 
consultation, I came to the conclusion that ^vhen the new Cabinet 
is formed by the President, changes should be made in some 
Ministries. These Ministries were Industry and Supphes, Food 
and^ Agriculture, and RehabiUtation. I should have hked, if 
possible, to make one or two other changes too, because I think 
it is desirable to have fresh blood. There is a tendency for us to 
become stale. However, for a number of reasons, I gave this 
idea up and concentrated on the three Ministries mentioned above. 
The changes I proposed were, as I told you, T. T. Krishnamacharii 
for Industry and Supphes, [H. K.] Mahtab^ for Food and Agriculture, 
and Ajit Prasad Jain^ for Rehabihtation. I felt that, in the circums- 
tances, these changes ivere desirable and should be given effect to. 

I spoke to all the three persons mentioned above some time 
ago, 10 or 12 days or so. They all agreed. Just after that, a 
statement appeared by Ajit Prasad about UP Congress trouble. 

I did not hke this statement and thought that it was very imMse 
of Ajit Prasad to make it. On talking the matter over ivith you, 
you suggested that I might consult Pan^i about it. Because 
of this I postponed any action. I had a talk with Pantji about 
this and other matters. You know how I value Panel’s advice 
about any matter. I had a feehng, however, that his approach 
to the UP question ivas rather a narrow one and not in true 
perspective. As regards Ajit Prasad, he felt that his appointment 

iQAc. ^ Madras Assembly, 1937; Central Legislative Assembly, 1942; CA, 

1946; member, Draftmg Committee of Constitution; member. Financial delegation to 

May 1948; Union Minister for Commerce and Industry, 1952-56; for Finance, 

K Portfolio, May 1962; for Economic and Defence Co-ordination, Octo- 

ber 1962-August 1963; again Minister for Finance, September 1963-December 1965 

Member of CA from Orissa, 1946-50; Chief Minister, Orissa, 1946-50; Central 
Minister, 1950-52; Governor of Bombay, 1955-56; Qilef Minister of Orissa, 

3 MLA (UP), 1937-48; Parliamentary Secretary, 1937-39; member Constituent 
^cmbly of India, 1946-50; Minister of RehabiUtation and later of Food in Nchm 
Cabmet; Governor of Kerala, now member, Lok Sabha 
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here as a Minister would react unfevourably on the UP situation. 
There is something in that of course. But taking it all in all, I 
still felt that Ajit Prasad was the proper choice for Rehabilitation. 
He is able, experienced and restrained. He knows how to deal 
with people and has the right approach to this problem. In 
view of this, I should have liked to appoint him, after making it 
clear to him that his giving a statement to the Press had been 
^vrong. But I hesitate to do so, as Pantji does not favour this 
appointment, though he recognises Ajit Prasad’s ability. As a 
matter of fact Ajit Prasad hi seldom functioned in public as a 
strong party man. 

About the Planning Commission, after much consultation I 
had come to the conclusion that Gopalaswami might be Chairman 
and other members should be Chintaman Deshmukh,* Gulzarilal 
Nanda,* Gaganvihari [L.] Mehta* and [Prof. P. G.] Mahalanobis.* 

On further thought I dropped MahaJanobis. You tvill remem- 
ber that in the Working Committee and elsewhere strong pressure 
^vas brought up on me to be Chairman of the Planning Commis- 
sion. It is a work ^vhich I would like and my being Chairman 
tvould certainly give it the importance that 1 would like to give 
it. The only difficulty was one of adding to my activities. On 
hearing other people’s arguments, 1 began to feel that perhaps it 
^vouId be desirable for me to be Chairman. But the main work 
should fall on some other member of the Commission, who could 
be Deputy Cairman or function as such. 

It ^vas pointed out to me by Gulzarilal that it would be desir- 
able to have a person who knew something about agrarian matters, 
a representative of industry as such and three other Congressmen 
interested in planning. I agreed with him, but there was the 
difficulty of finding suitable men. Ultimately I came to the 
conclusion that the Planning Commission should be something 
like this: 


1 ICS; successively Governor oT Reserve Bank of India; Uoion Finance Minister; 
bead of University Grants Commissioa and Vice-Chancellor, Delhi University 

ZLaboui leader; Secretary, Afamedabad Textile Labour Union, 1922-46; 
Pal liamentary Secretary, Bombay, 1946-50, later Minister in Central Government, 
1950-67; twice interim Prime binuster after death of Nehru and Shastri 

3 Employee of Scindia Shipping Coaipany who became a member of Planning 
Commission after Independence; ambassador m Washington; Chairman, Indian Invest- 
ment Centre 

^Secretary and Director, Indiats Statistical Institute, Calcutta, smee 1931; 
Statistical Adviser to the Cabinet, since 1949; Member, Planning Commission 
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Jawaharlal Nehru — Chairman 
Gulzarilal Nanda, 

Chintaman Deshmukh, 

Gaganvihaii Mehta, 

P^til (Our present Food Commissioner). 

A representative of industry, chosen in consultation ^vith 
mdustiy either previously or by the other members of the 
Commission some^vhat later. 

It was also suggested that we might give the Commission 
power to co-opt one or two persons for special purposes, whenever 
necessary. I was agreeable to this also. 

• ^ Flanmng Commission ■was concerned, my 

imnd became fairly clear as to what we should do. But because 
of these other developments that have taken place, I did not like 

to t^e any action immediately and that is where the matter 
stands now. 


To go back to what I began Mth. The problem of East and 
West Bengal troubles my mind greatly and I have been thinking 
trequently as to how we can help. We have to be clear in our 
imn^ and action before another disaster descends upon us. Because 
ot this I telegraphed to Liaquat AH Khan^ suggesting that he and 
so go to East and West Bengal. I have had no answer yet. 
But the more I think of it, the more I feel that some striking 
step should be taken in this matter. 

So far as the party is concerned, it is not only getting out 
ot touch ivith Government’s poHcies and activities, but is also 
dnfung away f^arther and further from my own approach to these 
problei^ I think the biggest issue in India is the Indo-Pakistan 
stretches from Kashmir to East Bengal, although the 
p-u- different. I think that war beUveen India and 

Pakistan ivffl have dangerous consequences and should be avoid- 

At the same time circumstances 
firtr, towards Pakistan should be clear and 

tVni-' P^rty has repeatedly made it clear by its speeches 

Pakista ^PP^oves of much that we have done in regard to 

wiA man '^ery vital matter and I entirely disagree 

ith many of the cnucisms made by the party. The difference 


Leaded ,941 aad Dcput>- 

Xehru in 1946- Pn ^ \i- ■ Interim Government formed by 

October 1951 ” Palduan after partition; aciasrinated on 16 
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is basic. If that is so, then it is improper for me to continue 
guiding some policy which does not meet with the approval of 
members of the party. On the other hand, I could not possibly 
act ag^nst my o\m convictions on vital issues. The result is I 
am all the time getting into petty conflict either tvith the party 
or sometimes even witli certain activities of the Rehabilitation 
Ministry. The whole trend of the Rehabilitation Ministry is, I 
think, completely tvrong. 

That is a negative approach to the problem. The positive 
approach is a strong and earnest desire on my part to spend some 
time in the Bcngals. This is apart from that joint tour with 
Liaquat AU Khan that I suggested. I think I could make a 
difference there and it is of the highest importance that we should 
not allow ourselves to be submerged by the Bengal problem. Hence 
I come to the conclusion that I should get out of office and con- 
centrate on one or two matten in wliich I think I can be helpful. 
The principal matters would be the Bengal problem and Kashmir, 

I cannot do this as Prime Minister, more especially because the 
vietvs of the party are not in line svith my own. There is a con- 
stant cry for retaliation and of vicarious punishment of the Muslims 
of India, because the Pakistanis punish Hindus. That argument 
does not appeal to me in the slightest. I am sure that this policy 
of retaliation and vicarious punishment svill ruin India as well as 
Pakistan. We have set going a chain of action and reaction and 
unless one breaks out of that chain, we can never overcome 
these troubles. 

I try to give you some reasons for my thinking. But in 
reality my thought at present is powerfully guided by a strong 
urge in me to act, as I have indicated. I have considered all the 
arguments for and against and I realised that whatever I might 
do ^vould bring a certain amount of confusion. In the balance, 
however, I am quite convinced that I would serve the cause of 
our country, much better today in a private capacity than in 
the public office that I hold. If I can be of any real use in 
the Bengals at present, then that would be a great service in- 
deed. I want to try that. I also want to put an end to this 
constant bickering in the party and our rubbing each other in 
the wrong way from time to tune. Even from other points of 
view about the future \vhat I suggest has great value. 

I have written to you frankly as to how I feel and I wish 
to repeat that, constituted as I am, 1 find it more and more 
difficult not to take some such action as I have indicated above. 
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I am sending a copy of this letter to Rajendra Babu,‘ 

Yours, 

Jatvaharlal 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 
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My dear Jawaharlal, 


New Delhi 
21 February 1950 


Your letter of 20 February was delivered in the ofiSce this 
morning while I was busy in the Cabinet meeting. Thereafter, 
because of question hour and Gopalaswami’s speech, I could not 
read it. Here also, I had some guests for lunch. I have, therefore, 
read your letter just now. I am very distressed to feel that you 
have been so much agitated and troubled. If I had any hint from 
you, I would certainly have rushed to a discussion with you in 
an attempt to relieve your mind. I quite appreciate the sense 
of oppression which weighs over your mind, but we should 
do nothing which would make confusion worse confounded and 
must quietly think over these matters. I think we must meet and 
discuss. I am at your disposal whenever it is convenient to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
VaUabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
. New Delhi 


3 

Ne^v Delhi 
21 February 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Thank you for your letter of 21 February which I received on 
my return home after 7 p.m. We have been having so many 
en^gements and so much work that it is hardly possible to meet 
each other. I would have come to your place even this evening 


1 * Prasad: Congress leader from Bihar: close associate of GandH; 

a^er of Patna High Court %vhen he joined Gandhi’s satyamaha against British 
Champaran district, Bihar, 1917; ttvice President of Indian 
fi f w Minister for Food and Agriculture, Interim Government and in 

tot Nehru Government after independence; Chairman, Constituent Assembly; 
first President of Indian Repubhc, 1950-62 
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ofler 7, if I had not had three or four engagements, one after the 
oUicr, this evening. Some of these engagements Avcrc ftom people 
coming from outside Dellii. Early tomorrow morning at 7 
I am going to Niloklieri and returning rather late in the evening. 
I do not know if that \\nll be a suitable time to sec )ou. It would 
be rather late. Apart from that I have fixed tomorrow night for 
dra^ving up a statement for Parliament about Bengal. I intend 
making this statement on the 23rd forenoon in Parliament. I 
have asked a number of Secretaries, including the Chief Secretary 
of West Bengal, to meet me here. 

I shall of course take no step without full discussion with you. 
There arc very few persom one can discuss these matters with, and 
I have not mentioned this to anyone else except Rajendra fiabu 
whom I sent a copy of my last letter to you. I shall not rush 
into any action. But time does not stop for us, nor do events 
stay their course. I have a feeling, ever growing stronger, that 
something striking must be done to meet this terrible situation in 
Bengal. 1 have no illusions about my ability -to stop the course 
of fate, if fate it is, or break the chain of action and circumstance. 
Yet I have, at the same time, some faith in myself, if 1 threw my- 
self into a task with all the strength and energy that I possess. To 
my mind the biggest task of the day is this East and \Vest Bengal 
matter. It is big, because of the fate of East and West Bengal 
and of the tens of millions who inhabit them. It is even bigger 
than that, for it ovenhadows and tends to ovenvhelm the whole 
of India. 

Tlicrc is this pofitive feeling in me that I must devote myself 
to this Bengal problem and do so on the spot. The problem it- 
self demands that. But in addition to that, the memory of Bapu 
and all he did in Bengal comes back to me and I grow resdess 
and unhappy. 

That is the positive urge. It is just conceivable that some 
action of this kind on my part, with its dramatic implications, will 
strike the imagination of people both in \Vest Bengal and East 
Bengal, and make them pause and think. That \vill not solve 
the problem, but it will gain precious time and time gained for 
thought might ^vell make all the difference. 

The negadve urge is a feeling tliat I have largely exhausted 
my udlity in Ne\v Delhi. Or, to put it in another way, that I can 
make myself more useful by other activity. I do a hundred odd 
jobs a day and they may have a certain value. But essentially they 
arc very secondary and first things must come first in a crisis. 
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I Avrote to you yesterday about tiie grooving indiscipline and 
irresponsibility of many members of Parliament. That by itself, 
though, distressing, is not of vital consequence. We have to v»ork 
■with the material available and it is not veiy creditable to blame 
othem if things go wong. WTiat is more important is the differe- 
nce in outlook beUveen Parliament as a whole and me. They put 
up ^vith me because of their friendhncss tov/ards me and their 
affection and a certain past record and habit of doing so. But 
they go farther and farther away from me in mind and heart. This 
produces tmhappiness all round and frustration and v.-ork suffers. 

ou and I have repeatedly drawn attention to some of these matters 
^d we have no doubt produced some effect at the time. But the 
baffc urges come up agaiii and again and ^ve face the same diffi- 
Hence I feel that it is good for Parliament as well as for 
me to remove this sense of frustration from either of us and to give 
each other a certain freedom of action ’.vtithin a limited field. It 
may well be that some rather dramatic step that I might take 
might affect the situation here also for the better. It would make 
peop e re^e that we are face to face with grim reality not only 
m eiigm but in our public life generally. We dare not be irresponsi- 
e or function vtith gusts of passion tvhen the coolest thought 
alhed to firmness is required. People take too many thin^ for 
^ted and tvhile they do so,_ the ground sHps from underneath 
^ and a grooving despair and resentment seizes the countiyv 
From, ^e Congress point of ^dew also, the step I suggest for 
myself wiU shake Congressmen up and draw’ them out of their 
petty tvrangles and jealousies. It is time v.-e all shook ourselves 

up. We grow too complacent and smug. We w’ant a litde fire 
m our mi n ds and in our activitv. 


; -ti proposal appears to be 

^ thins; that it may’ cause some difficulty in our 

o^r w’ork here, you are partly justified, but not much. Things 
c^ on by their ovm momentum and you wiU be there to guide 
ffiem many event. I hate to cast any additional burden on you. 
But from another a^ect, I feel that ultimately that burden might 
be tighter if I adopt this course. I shauLt be going away 
^ be i-athin had and I shaU come back when I 
v.ork jmnfies it. A few months v.ili not make much 

in the minffi^of S^pe^fe." ^ difference ehevmere and 

tion,'4"con;irngrigL''^^^ I ^ ^ 

ducp wnnM ^ -Viimiter. The enect I -wish to pro- 

auce would be to some extent nullified. 
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As I wrote to you yesterday, 1 had in mind a slight recon- 
struction of Government. In view of ^vhat I have said, it ^v•ould 
not be proper for me to undertake it. In the natural course a 
new Council of Ministers ought to be formed, whether they arc 
all of the old guard or not. I have to put my resignation before 
the President and he has to ask someone to form a Cabinet. 

The other matter tliat I wrote to you about was the Planning 
Commission. In my present mood I would rather be free of that 
also, so as to devote myself unhampered to the Begal problem. But 
I realise that this would create new difficulties and so, if others 
are agreeable, I would be prepared to serve on the Planning Com- 
mission. I view this Planning Commission as a top-ranking body 
rvith a great deal of authority and prestige, though with no exe- 
cutive power. 

I am waiting for Liaquat Ali Khan’s reply about our joint 
visit to East and West Bengal. His reply will affect my plans. 
But to a large extent they are independent of his reply. I 
can do much in Bengal, even though he does not co-operate 
in it. 

For the present I should like to wait and see developments and 
get more news. But I am terribly afraid of a Hood of refugees 
coming over as soon as the gates are open. So delay is bad. I 
should like to give ten days from now or at the most a fort- 
night. 

Youn, 

Jawaharlal 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallahbhai Patel 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
26 March 1950 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I am writing to you after a great deal of thought, as I feel 
that I owe it to you and to myself to do so. We have been 
close friends and colleagues, in spite of differences of opinion, for 
thirty years or so, and we have passed through numerous crises 
together. I suppose we have got to know each other fairly %vell 
because of this long companionship and working together in all 
kinds of ^veathe^, fair and foul. We have a good deal of affection 
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and respect for each other and this has helped us a great deal in 
the past to face problems together. 

You will remember that some months ago before Gandhiji’s 
death, certain differences of opinion between us were repeatedly 
discussed before Bapu. In fact this went on almost to the day of 
his death. At that time wc were faced by a difficult problem. 
Temperamental differences and differences in viewpoints and 
approach to certain problems made it a little difficult occasionally 
for us to pull together. Therefore the question arose whether it was 
desirable from the public point of view for those differences of 
approach to lead to certain consequences which were not good. 
On the other hand, it was manifest that conditions, as they were 
in India, demanded that we should pull together and subordinate, 
to some extent, our personal viewpoints in the interests of the 
larger good. The problem was a difficult one for us and we took 
Bapu’s advice separately and jointly. Bapu was of opinion for some 
time that perhaps it was the right course for one of us to retire 
from Government, leaving the other a free hand. I offered to do 
so, and so did you. Neither of us of course wanted any office or 
wished any personal equation to affect cither our personal rela- 
tions or public policy. Nevertheless, after repeated discussion we 
felt, and Bapu appeared to be of this opinion just before his death, 
that, taking it all in all, it was our duty to pull together. We have 
tried to do so to the best of our ability for these past two yeafi 
and more. Difficulties have often arisen, but both of us have this 
overriding sense that we could not endanger the larger interests 
of the country by imperilling this joint working. 

Lately, however, new developments have taken place which 
have made me doubt seriously whether this attempt at joint wor- 
king serves a useful purpose or whether it merely hinders the pro- 
per functioning of Goverrunent. Your remarks at a Cabinet meet- 
ing some days ago hurt me. But apart from the personal reaction, 

I ■was made to think, even more than before, that our approaches 
to certain ■vital problems were very different. A day or two later 
I made a statement, at the next meeting of the Cabinet, which 
you will remember. I made no personal reference then but I stated 
that I was deeply troubled in my mind and felt that the ideals we 
had stood for [for] a generation or more ■were fading away and no 
longer gmded oiu: policy. It was true that circumstances had cha- 
nged and new problems had arisen which could not easily be dealt 
■vvith by oiur old methods. Nevertheless, an ideal or objective or a 
basic policy could not be made the play-thing of circumstances, 
however immediate policies might vary. 
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That Statement of mine was not due to a reaction to any 
particular event but rather to an accumulation of many things 
that had happened previously. 

At that time 1 did not know that you had invited a large 
number of members of Parliament and spoken to them about vari- 
ous matters. I heard about this later from some of those present 
and I confess that I was deeply perturbed by what I heard. I was 
told that you expressed your strong disapproval about many of 
our policies for ^vhich I was responsible and you disclaimed any 
responsibility. This referred generally to the Bengal situation and 
what I had said about it, and also to our foreign policy. Other 
matters were mentioned to me also, but I need not go into them. 

For you to refer to all these important matters in the way 
you were reported to have done, before a large number of mem- 
bers of Parliament, seemed to me very unfortunate and very extra- 
ordinary. It was clear that you did so under stress of strong opini- 
ons and feelings. The personal aspect of it might be ignored, but 
the public aspect became important, and indeed a number of mem- 
bers tvho were present in your house were disturbed by this wider 
aspect of the problem. The lobbies were full of talk. 

A day or two later, a meeting of the party took place where 
reference was made by several members to whispering campaigns. 
No names were mentioned but it was clear what was hinted at. I 
heard also that Government officials were themselves taking part 
in this whispering business and had encouraged the writing of 
editorials in newspapers criticising me or what I had said. 

This was an extraordinary state of affairs and I felt that I 
could hardly continue as Prime Minister if this kind of thing was 
taking place. Hence the feeling I showed in my speech to the party. 

I have narrated some of these past events just to give the 
background of my own thought. We are facing today a crisis of 
the deepest magnitude and vital decisions have to be taken from 
time to time. Those decisions may be right or wrong, but they 
must be clear. If there is no clear objective or approach guiding 
them, they will tend to be confusing and contradictory. Hence 
it has became necessary that we should be perfeetJy clear about 
our official aims and policies. Naturally, existing circumstances and 
the succession of events force our hands. But even so, we cannot 
ignore any basic policy that we may pursue. 

The whole Bengal problem and the Indo-Pakistan issue have 
many facets — political, econonuc, communal, national and interna- 
tional. Of these, the communal aspect has great importance. 
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Indeed the whole problem is in the nature of a communal problem. 
We have long stood for discouraging and putting an end to commu- 
nalism. That has been the Congress policy and it has been repe- 
ated and affirmed by Parliament. We talk of a secular State. That 
of course simply means any normal State today, .leaving out the 
abnormality of Pakistan’s Islamic State. We adopted our policy 
regardless of what the Muslim League or Pakistan might say or 
do, because we thought that was the only policy, both from the 
idealistic and the practical and opportunist points of view. Any 
other policy could only lead to disruption and disaster. Certain 
organisations, notably the Hindu Mahasabha, adopted an exactly 
contrary policy, that is contrary to ours, though exactly similar, 
in^ reverse, to Pakistan’s. I find that progressively we are being 
driven to adopt what is essentially the Pakistan or the Hindu 
Mahasabha policy in this respect. It may be that the circum- 
stances were too strong for us. I do not think any circumstance 
can be strong^ enough to upset a long-term policy which we 
consider essential. I am quite convinced that that old policy of 
ours was the only right one and is the only right one in present 
circumstances. That was the Gandhian approach to the communal 
problem. ^ It meant an attempt not only to protect the minorities 
but to win them over and thus demonstrate the rightness of our 
policy. If we do not adhere to that policy, then inevitably other 
consequences follow. It is no good at all for us to follow two 
contradictory policies at one and the same time. That is the worst 
way out of a difficulty. 


posldon today is that while Pakistan has followed and is 
o oiving an intensely communal policy, we are tending to do the 
^me and thus completely playing into the hands of Pakistan, 
mndus in Pakistan are terrified and want to come away. There 
IS no doubt that_ Musfims in India are also fuU of fear. There is 
hardly a Mmlim in West Bengal or even in Delhi and many other 
places in India who has a sense of safety. Certainly they have 
no sense of future well-being and progress. That is no doubt partly 
due to circumstances beyond our control. But partly also it is 
due to our own wavering policy and to the thought in the minds 
of many of us that Muslims are aUens in India, not to be trusted, 
and to be got rid of as soon and as tactfully as possible. 


In West Bengal conditions have become very bad. The mur- 
der m Cameron, presumably while defending his Musfim chauffeur, 
IS o mgh sigmficance, not because he was a prominent Englishman 
but because it shoivs up the state of Calcutta today. How can we 
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blame Pakistan for the misdeeds of any individuals or groups in 
Pakistan when ^ve arc totally unable to give security to our own 
people? There is little doubt that our reputation, whatever it was 
is going to pieces and even our bona fidcs are challenged. 

I think we have taken up far too lenient an attitude towards 
those in India who encourage this communal feeling of hatred 
and violence. The Hindu Mahasabha talks about Akhand Bharat 
which is a direct Incentive to conflict. War is openly talked 
about. As a Government we seem to be fading out of the picture 
and people publicly say that our Government has contradictory 
policies and, as a result, no policy at all. The belief that retalia- 
tion is a suitable method to deal with Pakistan, or what happens 
in Pakistan, is growing. That is the surest way to ruin for India 
and Pakistan and for vast numbers of human beings in these two 
countries. That surely is not a way to protect minorities. 

^Vhatevc^ Pakistan may do, we have a certain responsibility 
for Indian nationals, whether they are Hindu or Muslim. We are 
progressively unable to discharge that responsibility. 

The question of foreign policy also comes up and has to be 
cleared. So also many other matters. 

In these circumstances, the fact that you and I pull in diff- 
erent directions, and in any event the belief that we do so, is 
exceedingly harmful. Our Governmental machinery is suffering 
because of this and senior Government officers have the temerity to 
criticise Ministers of Government in private and even to some 
extent in scmi-public. It is clear that such a situation must be 
ended as rapidly as possible. 

The matter is far too important for a decision by individuals. 

It involves national policy. The party of course must have a say 
in the matter. But ultimately it is for the Congress organisation to 
decide, whether it is the Working Committee or the AICC. The 
Working Committee is meeting soon. Personally I tlunk the matter 
is important enough for the AICC to have an emergency mee- 
ting. I wish we could have a full session of the Congress, but that 
is not possible for some months. A dear line must be laid down 
and followed rigorously and loyally. 

There should be no doubt hi tlie minds of the people and the 
party and Government officials what our policy is and how it 
should be carried out. Any w'caknessin it on the part of a Gov- 
ernment official will have to be sternly met. 

I have referred to these laiger questions of policy which can 
be ignored no longer. I remember when the AICC met soon 
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after the Punjab disturbances and Gandluji was present and guided 
our deliberations. Personally I feel that that line was correct then 
and is basically correct now. 

The personal equation, as between you and me, has of course 
importance for both of m and for the country. But I think we 
should consider this matter primarily, apart from the personal 
equation. After that decision on principle is taken, other questions 
can be decided wth greater ease. In any event, the present dis- 
orderly state of our minds and work should be ended as soon as 
possible. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 
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New Delhi 
28 March 1950 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

Your letter of 26 March 1950 has surprised and distressed me 
greatly. From your letter it appears you have carried a weight 
of mental anguish and a burden and mental worry which, having 
regard to the relations which have exsisted between us, I would 
have expected you to unburden on me not only during the several 
meetings we have had but also, if necessary, at any special meet- 
ing which I would have been only too ready to have had. In 
fact I feel personally pained and hurt that you should not have 
thought me to be deserving of such confidence and should have 
permitted yourself to be upset by what obviously interested and 
malevolently disposed persons have been telling you or others 
and propagating ivith obviously a mischievous design. 

What you rvrite about the unfortunate developments which 
preceded Bapu’s death brings vividly to my mind the whole picture. 
But one thing in that stands out most prominently and it is tke 
last conversation ^vhich I had ivith him and in which he expressed 
his considered opinion that both you and I should continue to 
collaborate in the service of the country since the consequences of 
any separation would be disastrous to its interests. I have striven 
to my utmost to execute these last words of Bapu. I have according 
to my lights striven to strengthen your hands as much as I could, 
while giving expression to my viervs frankly and sincerely. I have 
given you my loyal support, often at times subjecting myself to 
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considerable self-restraint. I cannot recall any u’mc during the 
last two years when I hav-e asserted m)sclf against any deter- 
mined course of policy which you have adumbrated. We have 
dilTcrcd on some matters but have recognised that such differences 
were natural and have adjusted ourselves in order to evolve an 
agreed policy. It has, therefore, grieved me greatly to feel Uiat 
I have been found by you wanting in Uic execution of Bapu’s 
List message. 

Tills also brings me to the tragic developments which preceded 
Bapu’s death. I warned him and you then of the terrible con- 
sequences that I apprehended of the developing serious situation. 
Unfortunately the tragedy could not be averted and [it] engulfed 
us. Certain persons even then interested themselves in creating an 
estrangement between both of us. They tried to poison your 
ears as well as Bapu’s .against me. ^\ficr Bapu’s death you wrote 
to me an affectionate and touching letter which I have prized 
all along and we resoUed to devote ourselves jointly to the cause 
of our country. It appears that some persons have again found 
in the present troubled atmosphere and your own troubled state 
of mind an easy opportunity of creating an atmosphere of doubts, 
misgivings and conflict. I am really sorry and distressed that you 
should have listened to their accounts and given credence to them 
without asking me even once for the authentic version. It is not, 
how'cvcr, that aspect which bothers me so much as the parallel 
with the tragic situation which preceded Bapu’s martyrdom. My 
mind is full of apprehensions alMut the end and consequence of 
it all, considering the highly emotional and explosive temperament 
of the Beng.alccs and the surcharged atmosphere all over the country, 
affecting not only the towns but the villages which fortunately had 
been immune from the pernicious malady. 1 sometimes have the 
feeling that we arc on the verge of a tragedy which might still be 
averted if we could act in time. 

Now I shall come to the meeting of 50 or 60 persons at my 
house to which you refer. I had been approached by [Mahavir] 
Tyagi‘ to meet some members who had some doubts and diffic- 
ulties about my attitude over various matters and wanted virtually 
to put me on the defensive. 1 put him off as I knew that this was 

I Member, UP Assembly, 1939 odcI Constituent Assembly, 1947; Minister of 
State in Nehru Ministry as Mioiiter of Revenue and Expenditure for two years and of 
Defence Organisation for four years; Chairman of Direct Taxes Administration Inquiry 
Committee! Minister of RehabanalKm of Refugees in Shastii Cabinet, tesigned in 
protest against Tashkent Agreement; Chairman, Finance commission; now member 
ofRajya Sabha 
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likely to be misused. Then came tlie Plome and States ministries’ 
demand on wliich there were 75 to 100 cut motions. In accor- 
dance with tlie usual arrangements, a meeting of these members 
was convened in the Council of States room to discuss the cut 
motions. Subsequently I was told that members wanted to meet 
me at the house. Having regard to the view I held of the earlier 
attempt of Tyagi to have a meeting at my house, I told Satya- 
narayan [Sinhaj Babu of the unwisdom of this step. Then Balta- 
shna Sharma sent a note to Satyanarayan Babu giving a notice of a 
cut motion of Rs. 100 “to enable Shri Balkrishna Sharma to have 
tea at the Home Minister’s house.” This was obviously done in good 
humour and I ^vas told that the demand was backed by a large 
number of members. Even then I told Satyanarayan Babu of the 
danger in having such a meeting and particularly pointed out 
that a set of people might try to make capital out of it in their 
propensity for mischief and might “carry tales.” However, in view 
of the pressure I had to yield but it was quite clear even then 
that the meeting would be devoted to discussing the cut motions 
and the invitation \vas restricted to those who had sponsored cut 
motions. 


The tea was accordingly arranged and we all discussed one 
or two matters arising out of the cut motions in a good-humo- 
ured way. It was then that all of them said that they wanted 
to hear my views about East Bengal. The request was insistent 
and I had to say something. Even then the line I took was to 
explain why we could not take any precipitate action; I told them 
that you were very unhappy about the sufferings which our people 
were imdergoing, that it worried you day and night and that 
they should not do anything which would irritate you or make 
you more unhappy. I was then asked about war. I told them 
that we had to be prepared for all eventualities and ^vere prepar- 
mg ourselves accordingly but that no action such as war could 
be taken unless people could speak wth one voice. I told them 
that in Hyderabad also we had long arguments over the pros and 
cons and a lot of time elapsed. It was only when we all became 
of one mind that we could take action. Bengal was different. It 
meant ^ -out war betiveen two independent countries and it 
is aU the more necessary that we should have complete unity 
amongst ourselv^. I was then asked that opportunity should be 
provided to enable the members to express their strong feeUngs 
on the subject to you. I told them the time was not appropriate 
u meeting and in the fluid circumstances words might 
be used which would cause you irritation and unhappiness and 
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therefore I advised [them] against such a move. I also told them 
that even if there was a difference between what they thought the 
best coune was to wait for time to r«olvc the differences and not 
create bitterness. They all seemed to appreciate the posidon and I 
was, therefore, surprised when a party meeting was called. 

It was at this stage that some persons mendoned our external 
publicity and its failure to mate any impression in foreign coun- 
tries and among foreign correspondents. I then told them the limi- 
tadons within which our external publicity was functioning and 
explained that while it had its faults similar to our internal publi- 
city, they had to realise the difficulty of explaining to an oppor- 
tunistic world the moral standpoint of our foreign policy. I also 
pointed out to them that they must understand the power and 
bloc politics of the world and assess the reactions which our moral 
standpoint must produce on a world used to expediency as agai- 
nst our principles, to intense nationalism as against our inter- 
nationalism, and to “group” mentality as against our avoidance 
of any entanglements. I added that in the process of making our 
moral standpoint known better and of following our policy we 
were bound to tread on many corns and make enemies or lose 
friends. In illustration I cited how having to take the lead in the 
recognition of China we had to alienate the so-called nationalist 
China, whose leader had undoubtedly tried to help us in his 
own way during our struggle for freedom; similarly our antipathy 
to the recognition of Bao Dai was bound to be misunderstood by 
France, the UK, and the USA and the delay in the rccog. 
nition of Israel because of the feelings of our Muslim citizens on 
this question \vould probably cost us some of the goodwill of 
Israel and countries interested in it. I also pointed out that even 
some of the Muslim countries had recognised Israel but we had 
not out of deference for the viesvs of our Muslim brethren. I then 
referred to the advantage which Pakistan enjoyed over us. In the 
first place it seemed to arouse the instinctive sympathy of the 
Europeans. Secondly it went whole hog to align itself uith the 
British and Americans and was in the Commonwealth by virtue 
of common allegiance to the British Grown \vhilc ^ve were a repu- 
blic. There were abo British officers in much greater proportion 
in its \armeci] and civil services. iiie retired '2>ritiAv CivA servants 
were pro-Pakistanis and the whole of the British Press was prac- 
tically guided and ruled by them on Indian affairs. I told them 
that in these circumstances our external publicity would not achi- 
eve everything^that they expected it to. You will, therefore, sec 
that it was in a different connection that the question of our 
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foreign policy came up and there was no criticism of it on my 
part and certainly no disclaimer of my responsibility for it, 

question was raised about the attitude 
o the RSS on this issue. I told the meeting that I myself have 
had some general talks wth the RSS leader and have found 
mm generally conforming to my advice of restricting himself to 
^ tura or social matters and advising his followers to support 
Government. I also told them that my original belief that Bapu’s 
murder vvas not the result of an RSS conspiracy but that of a 
section o the Hindu Mahasabha had been confirmed and that I 
p^ona y regarded the Mahasabha as a greater danger than the 
u r Ballvrishna Sharma said that 

e a a a ong felt that the Working Comniittee’s explanation 
o its earher decision about the RSS and the Congress was 
wrong. I replied that I myself felt like that but then the point had 
been now settled. There were one or tivo other matters also 
, mentioned namely, Pakistan espionage activtities, [Mir] Laik AH’s 
Kcape an its consequences, but these are not relevant to your 
letter and therefore I omit them. 


The meeting then terminated. At the end, however, I warned 
batyanarayan Sinha that interested persons might misrepresent 
matters and warned him against their activities. He accordingly 
went to you and gave you an account of ivhat transpired. I have 
now given you a fairly detailed account of the genesis of the meet- 
ing and what transpired. I can tell you quite frankly that even 
o see that I have said anything at the meeting 
which I woitid not be prepared to repeat in your presence in the 
same gatHenng even now and that I do not see hoiv anything 
a I said can be construed m the manner in ivhich it ivas ap- 
parently represented to you and which upset you so much. In 

oartv I was told after the 

convened and at which you spoke so 

Se Ide? ^ directed at me^I difeounted 

the idea and said that I could not beHeve it. 

made rrferred to a Cabinet meeting at ivhich 1 

mLtin™ ^ which Cabinet 

YOU held the da^^ ^ referring to the ne which 

on vour return made your statement to the Assembly 

impression shareH^K^ ^ cutta, I might say that I stiU have the 

the matter atrain ^ ^^“^7 others that we had decided to discuss 

foreTeSSnerfelt and I, there- 

ore, genmnely felt that a statement should have been made only 
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after such discussion in the Cabinet. I am sorry if all this hurt 
you but I am sure you wll agree from the reactions which your 
statement produced all over India and more especially in Bengal 
that what I felt was not without substance. As regards Pakistan 
in general and East Bengal in particular, there is undoubtedly a 
difterence in our approach but I do not think I have at any 
time allowed that difterence to oppose you in regard to any action 
which you deemed right. While expressing my views in favour 
of a firm policy and a more determined stand, I have submitted 
to any action that you eventually decided. As regards the diff- 
erences of our approach, as far as I know there has been none 
as regards the secular ideals to which we all subscribe and for 
which we all stand; in fact 1 have throughout emphasised the 
need for full protection of minorities in India and condemned 
violence. At the same time I have not ignored the basic cause of 
such violence, namely, what is happening in Pakistan and the 
bitterness which it engenders in the country. When we consider 
stern action to deal with trouble on our side we have to take into 
account this fact, for to ignore it would mean our depending on 
coercion and suppression to deal with ihc psychology of deep- 
seated grievances and prejudices as regards our neighbours which 
unfortunately has repercussion on the followers of Islam in this 
country. You yourself have recognised this in your correspon- 
dence with the Pakistan Prime Minister. I have also laid stress 
on the fact that our secular ideals impose a responsibility on our 
Muslim citizens in India— a responsibility to remove the doubts and 
misgivings entertained by a large section of the people about their 
loyalty founded largely on their past association with the demand for 
Pakistan and the unfortunate activities of some of them. It is in this 
light that to my mind some tangible steps to deal with 
the present situation become urgent and that is why I have been 
insisting on a well-considered, firm and determined line of approach. 

I do not think tliat any discussion in the Working Committee or 
the AICC would be of any help. In fact, I am convinced that 
the less we discuss these matters in public or semi-public and the 
more we concentrate on setting a firm line of policy the better; 
it will avoid public bitterness and exhibition of tempers such as 
we are witnessing in Bengal and elsewhere today; it will also 
convince the people that we have a plan to deal with the pro- 
blems and that we mean business. This would have a much more 
settling and steadying effect than a public discussion of the diff- 
erent lines of approach which are holding the field in the Press 
and on the platform. The need ofthe hour is to rally the country 
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round a settled programme— settled not in the dust, turmoil and 
passion of public controversy but quietly in the meetings of a small 
business-hkc body as v/e did in the case of Punjab disbturbances 
or Hyderabad. I am sure the country will follow us in a dis- 
ciplined way once we have come to a decision in a clear-cut 
^nner. I have no doubt things arc going out of control in 
Lcngal and may be more so there and elsewhere in India because 
of a feehng of filtration and the general belief that the Govern- 
ment has no fixed or final policy to deal with this grave situadon. 

You have also referred to the attitude wliich v/e have taken on 
communal hatred and violence. I do not think it would be 
correct to call it lement. I think figures will bear out that v/e 
have controlled the communal Press far more drastically than the 
Communist and our action has been circumscribed only by the 
provisions of the law as interpreted by our legal advisers and the 
agh Courts. We put thousands in jail and adopted a policy 
of reledse_ only after we were continuously attacked on the score 
° liberties. You will yourself recall the many 

letters you wrote to me on this subject last year. We are now 
f^ed with a Constitution which guarantees fundamental rights— 

°i ^f frci^ movement, free expression and 

peisonal hbcTty— which further circumscribe the action that we 

u 1 ^^*" means that for every executive action there 
must be legal sanction and judicial justification. If witHn these 
limits you Icel that our policy tov/ards communal organisations has 

anv question of foreign policy, I do not think I have at 

^Iference of approach except in the 
Sb nS ? T"' '"7 subject has come up before the 

meedn' 'anH?L 7^7 to you what l%aid at the 

ODoosWon frnl uny obstruction or 

opposition irom me or any of voiir r'ahimr.f n ^ t • . 

some of us may have exorcssed r colleagues. In pnvate 

item of that nni;.. u ^ t i ilisagreement with a particular 

hS we shoufd 2 ^ be your intention 

tnat we should not express ourselves even in private. 

or low ^houi^liw *^rh^ Government officials, high 

Tut rdo nm fhiir J “P policy as we decide 

them to that extrnt ^ regiment their private viev/s or muzzle 
S x” ^“^bt that in public as xveU 

m omcxal matters they imphdtly execute settled policy. We 
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should also not too readily believe any whispers started about 
their attitude or activities which interested parties such as those 
which try to create a rift bctw'cen you and me might launch 
against them. I myself feel that allowing for our gossip-monger- 
ing which seems to have become our natural vice, they have loyally 
executed our policies. I agree with you that where we find any lapses 
in this respect we must deal with them strictly and adequately. 

I think I have now dealt tvith all the matters svhich troubled 
you and which found an expression in your letter. Your letter 
has afforded me most painful reading. Both age and health have 
conspired to cheat me of the full enjoyment and pleasure of carry- 
ing the heavy burden I have been undertaking in the cause of the 
country. If I have persisted, it has been only with a desire to 
strengthen your hands, share your burden, and continue to serve 
the country in the evening of my life. I have also held to the 
position because I have felt that our joint efforts are essential to 
puU the country through one crisis after another which have un- 
fortunately affected the course of its history after partition. In 
fact I even now feel that what Bapu said in Janua^ 1948 still 
holds good and it was in this spirit and out of this realisation 
that I appealed to you in our earlier correspondence not to take 
the step you contemplated of going out of office. I hold that any 
of the ways svould spell disaster to the country. Hitherto I have 
been sustained in my heavy burden by the thought that I had 
your trust and confidence but I am shaken m the belief by the 
manner in which you accepted statements made by those interested 
persons without even verifying from me as to what I had stated and 
in what context and manner. I have no desire to continue if I 
cannot fulfil the mission entrusted to me by Bapu in his last 
moments and strengthen your hands or if you entertain any sus- 
picion about my loyalty to you; or if you think I am an obstacle 
in the implementation of your policies. Indeed, but for the series 
of crises which have threatened the country, I would have pre- 
ferred to spend the time that is left by Providence in constructive 
work. After all even from outside I could try to strengthen your 
hands, having failed to do so to your satisfaction from inside. I 
would not like that on my account we should in any way convert 
the organisation or the coutnry into an arena of controversy 
particularly at a time when what the nation needs is a united 
voice and a strength which conies only from unity. 

I have expressed myself fully and frankly. I first thought of 
coming over to you for a discussion rather than write at such 
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length but then I thought that after I had explained myself on 
the points you have mentioned, it would be easier for us to 
(^scuss. I should not like to prolong your agony and it is possible 
t at a personal discussion may help to assuage each other’s 
feelings if written or spoken words have proved inadequate. I am 
at your disposal whenever you want me to come over. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 


Yours, 

Vallabhbhai Patel 
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New Delhi 
29 March 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Thank you for your letter of 28 March. I am writing to 
you neny as I hope to have a talk with you soon, perhaps 
more than one talk. Indeed it was my intention all along to have 
this talk. But I wanted some leisure moment and neither you 
nor 1 could easily find it. I wrote to you rather on the spur of 
the moment one night because I felt that I ought to put before 
you some thoughts in my mind. That would perhaps help in a 
tuture discussion. 


You have written to me at length and have taken a lot of 
trouble over it. It was not necessary for you to explain petty 
incidents nor is it my habit to listen to gossip or stories. I 
mentioned the report of the meeting you had at your house be- 
cause It became common talk among members of Parliament and 
was actually referred to indirectly but nevertheless pointedly at 
e par y rneeting. There was nothing that you were reported 
T that had been correct, that had great 

I waq know that things are torn out of their context, 

anvthinw^ then, as I am now, that you would not say 

know say to me. I 

accommr^ ow much pains you have taken in the past to 

accommodate me and I am grateful to you for it. 

troubling me is something more basic and 

Sher ” mil f ^^*e? personal and the 

of our afferf-' ^ ^ ^^P'^rsonal. The personal aspect is that in spite 

idv andie r i do things differ- 

ently and therefore tend to pull differently in regard to many matters. 
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That is bad, for it affects not only policies but the administration 
You and I get on much belter together than most people imagine 
and anyway we understand each other. Nevertheless that pull in 
different directions is not good and produces confusion. 

The second impersonal aspect is the drift in the country 
whether it is governmental. Congress or other. As I said in the 
Cabinet one day, I see every ideal that I have held fading away 
and conditions emerging in India which not only distress me but 
indicate to me that my life’s work has been a failure. I am not a 
person, I hope, who runs away from a difficulty. But the pro. 
blem before me is how best I can fight for the ideals I hold dear 
and which I consider, from tJic strictly practical point of view 
important and essential for India. I believe firmly that if wc 
move away from those basic ideals for which the Congress stood 
and for which Gandhiji stood (I am not referring to minor dctailsl 
then India goes rapidly to disaster and ruin. Ultimately, real 
disaster only comes from within and not from outside. It is this 
inner rot that is the most distressing symptom of today, 

I hope we shall have a chance of having full and frank talks 
soon. 

Yours affectionately, 

Jawaharlal 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 
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telegram 


Rajkot 
18 April 1950 

Sardar Vallabhbliai Patel 
G/o Chief Minister 
Calcutta 


glad to DJEORil NOTORIOUS DACOIT VISA AND 
BY SORATH POLICE LAST NIGHT IN GIR FOREST. 


ENTIRE GANG FTT.T.F.D 


RASrSXAL PARISH* 
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telegram 


Shri Rasiklal Parikb 
Home Minister 
Rajkot 


Government House 
Calcutta 
18 April 1950 


THANKS FOR GOOD NE^VS. 
AND OFFICERS AND MEN 
details of INCIDENT. 


1*Y hearty CONGRATULATIONS TO YOU 

engaged in operation. please send 


VALLABHBH.AI 


* for Horne PWT) T r 

Chief Minuter 1954 . 55 . Govenuneat; suhsequcnily 

»nd R<a.-er.ue, and Indti^ies^^Gui^at p Bombay Gtr.-ermnent, 1956-60; for Hca:: 

» Government, 1960-63 
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8 June 1950 

Hoaousablc Saidai 
Vallabhbhai Patel 
Dehra Dun 

CONSIDER MOST INADVISABLE AND INOPPORTUNE TO DISPENSE WITH 
DHEBARBIIAI IN THE PRESENT CONTEXT. 

TRAMBAKLAL DAGLA 
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Camp Dehra Dun 
11 June 1950 


My dear Dhebar, 

We have received reports about a meeting convened by 
Samaldas [Gandhi]' on 13 May in the Vande Mataram Press at 
Bombay with the object of creating an independent non*political 
party against the Saurashtra Congress. It appears that an ad 
hoc committee consisting of Samaldas Gandhi, Narbheram Paneri, 
reported to be a Socialist, and others has been formed and that 
attempts are being made to enlist the support of local girasdars. I 
should like to know how far the report is correct and what 
reactions you anticipate it will have on local Congress politics. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 


Shri U. N. Dhebar 
Chief Minister 
Saurashtra 
Rajkot 


•Active in Kathiawar States Pet^de*’ Conference and Kathiawar Congress; 
took leading role in agiutioo against Jiinagadh’a accession to Pakistan in 1947; head 
for Provisional Government set up in Junagadh 
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Chief Minister 
State of Saarashira 
Rajhoi 
22 June 1900 

Pujya Sardar Sahib, 

- ackno-.vledse receipt of your letter dated 11 June 

1950. Snxi SamtOdashnai has been nying to collect ail sorts ci 
elements tinder him for some a nte pnsn On the iSth. there '.‘.-as 
a meeting hela in Bombay in the Vande hlataram oSce, vrhere he 
^^^uted a number oi nersons, nrominent amongst them nemg 
^^^ueram Panen, a Scciahsi. Shri Tatnbhai \Iehta- a Scciahst, 


Shiakant DoshL als-o a Socialist. Shii Samaldt 


_ , _ - — ^^.^nasbhai v.tts the * 

OI the meeting. The issue of Janshahti of 14 May 1950 correctly re- 
presents the gist of vrhat ne spoke. I am enclosing a cutting hererdth. 
— • ^nn Oamlda^ohai s idea apnears to be to craainse a ^ j 
fcomeiencej in Bomoay in the month of August to form a nuc- 
leus Ci a party- in Bombay and thereafter come to Ss-urashtra. lo 
prepare for the coming elections. 

3. ror the i^t pL-o or three days he has come out -.dm an open 
aiiacc against Snii Bai-.'.-antohai^ and other members of the Cabinet 

addressed me to ^ve him an opporrnnin- to sho-.v- ail evidence 
in his possession to proT.-e nepotism, *ci>nrannom fc-onnism, despodsm 
on the^pm^oi the^ifinisteis and ail other ids' that he Sanra- 

^Heagues and I_ha-.-e If 

landing nererdm. As scon as I recei-ce the renb* - 
-.'.mi let yon nnos-.-. " ' 

4. Shri Samaidasbhai is ^ 

^ ^ trom a conntrs--s'.-ine cisease: can 

toge-m^-adthe dis^ded elements of the connm.- -m rush to -die 
ol po-.-.-er: anti as lar as I can see he has deteimined to tabs 
the conise and -...ml not be amenable no-.'.- to an-.- reason or addee- 
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WiUi pranams, 

Yours obediently, 
U. N. Dhebar 

The Hon’bic Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
New Delhi 
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Camp Dehra Dun 
1 July 1950 

My dear Dhebar, 

I am sending herewith an extract of a report which I have 
received. 1 should like to have your comments. 


Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 


Shri U. N. Dhebar 

Saurashtra 

Rajkot 


ENCLOSURE 

INTELLIGENCE BURE,\U MINISTRY OF HO.ME ,\FFAIRS 
EXTRACT FRO.NfTlfE DAILY SUMNWRY OF INFOR.MATION OF THE CIO, 
RAJKOT. DATED 24 JUNE 1950 

COKCR£SS 

A Congress worker, Mr. Baebubhai Acharya, who bad taken a certain 
meadow land at Bela (Halar dist.) Tor starting a sarvoda>a ashram there 
but subsequently cut all the trees and sold them and was utilising the land 
for private purposes, has been asked to resign /rom Congress membership. 
This is reported to have been done under the instructions of the Chief 
Minister. Vande Mataram of Bombay in a side article is pressing for legal 
action in the matter. Of late Vande Mataram and Janshakti, a Socialist paper 
from Bombay, appear to be resorting to strong propaganda to cnticise all 
actions of the Saurashtra Government. 

The municipal elections were held at Palitana (Gohelwad dist.) on 
about 18th. There were 19 Congress candidates and 19 independents. It is 
reported that as the Congress candidates fdt diffident to contest the elec* 
tions they all withdrew in a lot, and all the 19 independents ha\e been re- 
turned unopposed. 
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could be no question of tenders. /The only thing that could be 
said IS that there was not sufficient publicity. There also the 
epartment cannot be charged udth withholding information to 
avour Fulchhab for tivo stalls have been given to Jai Hind, which, 
as I have said, is not a supporter of the Government in the remotest 
sense of the term.^ Jai Hind could have known of it only if there 
ivas some publicity. Thus it is very clear that there ivas no 

question of excluding any paper, whether a favourable critic or of 
an opponent. 

question is what was the intention in ivriting this 
etter. Balwantbhai has given an explanation. -He wanted to see 
that the bookstalls were opened at every junction station for the 
reading pubhc. That ivas the only part of the Catering Com- 
mttee’s recommendations which remained to be fulffiled and 
e ivanted to fulfil them before the railways were handed over. 
Inat IS a reasonable ambition if it is viewed in that light. Point 
3 , ivhich is supported by an endorsement in the letter itself, shoivs 
desire to give the stalls except under a licence, 
and [the] licence mentions the terms and conditions on which 
00 tails could be opened. It could not have resulted in anv loss 
to the Government of India more than the stalls given to Jai Hind, 
where it is not suggested there has been any favouritism. 

The only other point is whether it is proper for a iJinister 
to 'write such a letter which ivould even remotely be construed 
^ favouritism. Shri Balwantbhai accepts that it v.^ 

an indiscretion to have done so and he has placed himself in your 
hands as ivell as mine. 

My fiKt reaction ivas that this is a question of Congress 
integrity. ^ ubjectively, we are here to change the oudook of the 
admimstration and examine aU questions fi-om a particular angle, 
VIZ., service of the people without fear or favour. Any kind of 
fe^ or favour should be scotched at the source and the 
Alimsters are bound to look to it that it is done. But Balwantbhai 
was looking to the public need also. K Balwantbhai felt that it 
was a public need, which in the circumstances should be fiilfiUed 
toectly, and wTote the letter it does not cease to he an honest 
de^ion, though an erroneous one. It [would] have been better 
It he had. preferred to allow- the time to satisfy the needs rather 
than placing himself in this unenviable position. ’WTiat is requir- 
ed a reaffirmation of the principle that no Con<Tes5man should 
while in office go out of his vray to serve a public need, if that 
way would even indirectly affect the integritv and prestige of the 
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administration or organisation. Balwantbhai and the rest of us 
arc sufficiently warned of it and tvith him ^ve all may assure you 
that we shall see that that principle is scrupulously observed. 

If you, however, think that this wll not meet with the situa- 
tion Balwantbhai will cheerfully carry out your decision. 

^Vith pranams, 

Yours obediendy, 
U. N. Dhebar 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
New Delhi 


29 July 1950 

My dear Dhebar, 

Thank you for your letter dated 28 July 1950 regarding 
Balwantray. 

Since then we have had a discussion, and you will doubdess 
take action in the light of the same. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

Shri U. N. Dhebar 

Saurashtra 

Rajkot 


15 

Rajkot 
28/29 August 1949 

My dear Shankar, 

I am enclosing herewith a copy of the letter I have received 
this day from Shri Mora^ibhai for H.M.’s information. Shri 
Samaidasbhai. is reaching Bombay tomotcovf* may, if he so 

desires, call him. I am going to Delhi for attending the Fiscal Inte- 
gration Committee report meeting which is fixed for 3 Septem- 
ber. I may go via Bombay. But it is not certain. I have written 
to Shri Samaldasbhai today. He rvas at Bombay and it is 
possible that he might have made all the arrangements in the 
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Miscellaneous 

CL • D r of a letter alleged to have been written by Hon’ble 

vt!d recently in 

editn ^ V Bombay. The letter is addressed to Mr. Jetbalal Shah, 

r o < chhab, a pro-Govemment paper, and the latter directs him 

Sa contracts for vending on railways before the 

Sai^htra Railways were taken up by the Central Government. Shri Bal- 
ay was en m charge of Communications. This has resulted in very 
verse cnbcism of the work of Government machinery. It is heard that a 
We contaimng this correspondence and so also other secret papers have 

T. T- Trivedi. Ohirf Traffic Sapda 

Of Saurashtra Railways. 

vi-sn. ^ Shantilal Kamdar, a super- 

rin Transport Department of Saurashtra, for misappropria- 

n o petrol The public expect that certain disclosures sviU be made 
hv ^ ^ ^ petrol had originally been misappropriated 

scapegoat ^t^tl the present accused was only being made the 

For information. 


28 June 1950 


B. N. Mullik 
Deputy Director 
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Chief Minister 
State of Saurashtra 
Rajkot 

„ 28 July 1950 

Fujya Sardar Sahib, 

1950 nn tny letter acknowledging yours of 1 JtJy 

Vande ^-«eT Ippeaiing in the 

here befow ° ■ June 1950, I am offering my comments 

nexed hereto S^^^ng my colleague’s explanation which is an- 

ponsibk'^^nr^’ ^ °ne paper that has been res- 

side of SaiirasLt'^ cation of a lot of Gujarati literature on this 
dealing wdtb «; ^ ’‘veekly also it has been the oldest journal 

bhS k S the editorship ofMeghani- 

gentandennsf^'^t^^'^ a repuUtion for very sober and yet intelli- 
c ve enpeism of the policies of the then governments 
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and vindication of public opinion. Meghanibhai had been able 
to give it a dignity and respectabilily possessed by very fesv papers 
in India. Naturally therefore Fulchhab has acquired an abiding 
place in the hearts and minds of the leaders. 

Save and except tlus Baltvantbhai has no relationship ^vith 
Fulchhab. He is not on the directorate, neither is he a shareholder 
thereof. 

This controversy centres round Nathabhai, the present editor 
of Fulchhab. Nathabhai is a inend of Balwantbhai like others 
but profit to Fulchhab svill not benefit Nathabhai personally. 

It is not alleged and could not be alleged by any one who 
knows Balwantbhai that there is any question of personal gain 
in this matter. Balwantbhai is neither now on the directorate of 
the paper nor is likely to be one. 

I can therefore say with such emphasis as I can command 
and \s-ith full responsibility that there is no question of a deal in 
this case even remotely verging on the side of corruption. 

The next question is whether it is or is not favouritism. I have 
considered this aspect also. The following points deserve to be 
noted in this connecdoo: 

1 The stalls arc given on a licensing s>'stem. 

2 The licence fees are fixed. 

3 There can be more than one stall, space penmtting, at the 
same station. 

4 The railway autborides were trying to let out these stalls 
from 1949, but e.xcept for stalls at two places nobody else 
>vas forthcoming. 

5 There was no question of giving the stalls to Fulchhab except 
on the terms fixed for all. 

Point 3 gives a different complexioii to the whole matter. No 
exclusive advantage was sought to be given to Fulchhab, even 
if it was an advantage. There arc two stalls at Rajkot run by 
persons other than Fulchhab. There are s t alls at other places also. 
One of them was given after 1949 and to a paper which is a 
merciless critic of the Government. There was no question of 
ousting anybody who wanted to open a stall. 

Point 4 also is material. It is being attacked on the ground 
that no tenders v\ere asked for. In a case like this, where fees 
were fixed, coupled with the fact that there was no monopoly and 
more than one paper could open a stall at the same place, there 
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matter. I would like to 
at an early date. 


receive guidance from H.M. in the matter 


With kind regards, 


V. Shankar, ics 
Private Secretary to 

the Hon’ble the Deputy Prime Minister 
-Dombay 


Yours sincerely, 
U. N. Dhebar 


ENCLOSURE 


26 August 1949 

My dear Dhebarbhai, 

Commlssiouer of PoUce, Bombay, that a case for 

m 7 f r (Economy) Act, 1945, has 

b cn refiled before tbc 2nd Presidency Magistrate, Mazgaon, Bombay, 

tbe instoce of tbe High Court. Sbri Samaldas L. CanL, who is the 
2nd ac^ed m this case, did not present himself in the court tvhen it came 
up for hearmg ^d a warrant of arrest has therefore been issued against him. 
Looking to the h^tory of the case and the position now occupied by S.W- 

of SaurasJtm, it appear: 

^Stillrl magistrate withon: 

to adise" '^arrant. I am therefore to request you kindly 

Saztr ^ before the 2nd Presidency Magistrate, 

tole 1 —bon of the w^t oT.^te 

to the magistrate of his willingness to do so whenever required. 


Yours sincerely, 
Moraq'i Desai 

The Hon’falc Shri U. N. Dhebar 
Premier of Saurashtra 
United State of Saurashtra 
Rajkot 
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Bombay 
1 September 1949 

My dear Dhebarbhai, 

Thank you for your letter of 29 August 1949 which I have 
shown to Sardar. I shall remind him again before Samaldas- 
bhai sees him. 

With land regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
V. Shankar 

Shri U. N. Dhebar 
Chief Minister 
Saurashtra 
Rajkot 
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Rajkot 
30 August 1950 

Pujya Sardar Sahib, 

I am writing this letter in connection with the prospective 
discussions at Jamnagar with His Highness the Raj Pramukh and 
Mr. Menon. 

2. You need not worry yourself about the discussions, but there 
is one difficulty. I think we arc giving a position of influence 
to K. S. Fatesinhji of Limbdi which experience has shown to 
me so far docs not tend to smoothen the problems before us. 

3. K. S. Fatesinhji first came on the scene in the Patri matter. 
He negotiated through the States Ministry over the head of His 
Highness the Raj Pramukh and the Saurashtra Government. The 
exception was made in the case of Patri, and Jamnagar decisions 
tvcrc modified to secure the consent of the Patri Durbar. Once 
again, Patri Durbar has shown arrogance thereafter which does 
not set a desirable example before his brother rulers. 

4. Then K. S. Fatesinhji took up the Gondal matter. You per- 
haps know the crores of rupees that Gondal has transferred during 
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s.AjiDAR Patel’s correspondea'ce 

S th.T ^ 7^-^^ preceding integration. He is trj-ing to 

g matter reopened in the intercsc of the Gondal Maharaja. 

a inter^ted in three or four other states v.ith tvhom 

a .etdement was arrived at [at] Jamnagar in 1948. 

Dositinn^^^K^ anybody meaning it, K. S. Fatesinhji acquires a 
ruler’ and influendal intermediary between the 

W T /I l-h speak to Menonwhenhe 

Dosition and ^ acquaint you with the 

discourag-e ^ tin! css we deliberately 

tvill comp L ^ reopen the concluded arrangements a rime 

ifl948 to r.? I in Jamnagar 

go in vain ^ ^ ® pnv)- puise and appropriation questions t'.-ill 

15 apparendy under the control of His 

oeuvrincr rn ^ if along he is man- 

rulers svhi t position of a negotiator on behalf of the 

srith f my rmnd will [place] the rulers in his baskeq 

wth not qmte desirable consequences. 

With Pranams, 


The Horible Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Alinister 
Nesv Delhi 


Yours obediendy, 
U. N. Dhebar 
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2Vev.’ Delhi 

, 28 October 1950 

Aiy dear Shankar. 

stated'lSr^Ir^ Dhebar th^^i - 

H.M on the 31<;t v thimnng of resi.gmng after seemg 

girashri p^oUem '>■' 'Sadng d, the 

other things, he felt that '.he 5^4 “S. 

difficult by adoDtinc^ a r,rf^.rr,■ ,,-35 making his t«^ 

have undoubteefty intersted^^^^^ attitude^ in this matter. Ye 
to time as it ivac ' ourselves m this problem Ixom time 

havh.; r^p'erei^io.; 

Saheb had raised the Drohle™ "der siluatton. Tae Jam 

dant had sen. us repress™ - 2* “““ 

P om from time to time. Except recently 
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uhcn Sccrcuiy met girasdars on one or two occasions, \%c did not 
encourage them lo send any deputations to us. We have ex- 
pressed our vic\s-s freely but the policy in U«s matter has been 
settled by the Saurashtra Government themselves and we have not 
asked tliem at any stage to take any action without their concurrence 
and consent. Even when, on our advice, a commission was aj> 
pointed to go into tlus problem and status quo was maintained in 
the mcailtimc, we had die approval of the Cliicf Minister and die 
Cabinet of the Saurashtra Government to the counc wliich was 
adopted. You will find a connected account of what happened 
during the period of one year in Secretary’s letter to Mr. Dhebar 
at Sr. No. (14) in File No, F.l(28)-P/50— Vol.II. ,tks staled in that 
letter, the Saurashtra Government and ourselves decided to appoint 
a commission, in the meantime to stay ejectment of tenants and 
allow the landlords to recover rent equivalent to twice the assess- 
ment if they chose to pay it in cash. An ordinanacc was issued 
to implement these decisions during die interim period. The 
ordinance had to be converted into an Act of the Legislature 
While considering the draft BUI, two of Mr. Dhebaris colleagues 
felt that certain amendments should be made in the provisions of 
the ordinance. If these amendmenu had been made, the giros- 
dars could have with jusdheation accused the Saurashtra Govern- 
ment and ourselves of breach of promise. Mr. Dhebar, there- 
fore, agreed with us that even if adjustment was necessary after the 
commission’s recommendations were received, for the time being 
the ordinance should be converted into an Act without any amend- 
ment. His colleagues’ demands persisted and therefore Mr. 
Dhebar came to Delhi for discussion on 15 October. He was accom- 
panied by Mr. Rasiklai Parikh and after discussions which the 
two Ministers had wiUi Mcnon, they agreed that the ordinance iviH 
be converted into an Act without amendments and the position will 
be reviewed for future harvests after receiving the commission’s 
report which is likely to be available by the end of November 
1950. Some discussion took place relating to the rate at which 
remission would be given in the ease of such areas where crops had 
been damaged by flood or famine and Mr. Rege and Mr. Dhebar 
agreed to a formula based on the land revenue rules of Bombay 
which were applicable to Savrasbtra. Three nr fojir days ago, 
Rege telephoned to us that Mr. Dhebar wanted to adopt a for- 
mula different from that agreed upon at Delhi and therefore he 
(Rege) had advised Mr. Dhebar lo stick to the decision which had 
been taken at Delhi on 15 October. Although we have taken 
interest in this matter and occarionally we have suggested changes 
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embarrassment to lum^’ ^ attitude which would cause 

in the mSLr an interest 

and suggest a nermane t him to study the problem 

for Mr. Dhebar to thi therefore, no occasion 

grievance apainse ■ ° ‘Jnitting ofSce on the basis of any 

fact is that Mr Dh^h ^^jnistpr of States. What has happened in 
having tJe " been gready worried because L is not 

Samafdas Gandhi anrh^hfd 

Mehta has gone out of \r Recently Balwantrai 

been a source of weakness perhaps 

dependent line ; ' ^-^hlal Pankh has also taken an in- 

resSt ha^ bet ai" ^hah. Ihe 

started interferine in thf^ * ^bat his colleagues have 

Revenue Mnister^ were policies which, as Chief and 

ponsibilitv is ioinf* h' ii concern of Mr. Dhebar. Since res- 
fonvard their point oT^e^X ““"^“^btedly a right to put 

Dhebar is that he has studied t 'tf worrying Mr. 

leagues should tu problem and therefore his col- 

wuch\t;td"2i'.£e 

rcqJrl the fil^'of te'cie "TT “* 

ence. ’ ^ sending them to you for refer- 

when S^alt ^strtt .‘^°"'^P°^idence which took place 

came to H.M. for guilnce '^D^eh^a" 

6 at Uenra Dun in case you need it. 

Yours sincerely, 

V. Shankar, Esqr. ics 

(S'--) 
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Rajkot 

Pujya Sardar Sahib, ^ November 1950 

DelhTrha^UtTL're't''-^^^ " 

Minister. The State of inviting Hon’ble the Prime 

and a half and soon evervh^A*^^ established for the last tv.o years 
^^D^body .viU be plunged into elections. We 
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have already started two irrigation schemes. In one case the 
foundation ^vas laid by the then Governor-General, Shri Rajaji, 
and another foundation was laid by His Highness the Raj Pramukh. 
We are now undertaking the third scheme, total cost whereof will 
be nearly Rs 60 lakhs. This scheme will irrigate about 10,000 
acres of land in the Central Saurashtra district. 

Tlic foundation can be laid any time between 15 November 
and . . . December. 

May I request you to guide me in the matter? - 
With Pranams, 

Yours sincerely, 
U. N. Dhebar 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbbai Patel 
New Delhi 
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State of Saurashtra 
Rajkot 
20 November 1950 

Pujya Sardai Sahib, 

May I request your kind attention to my letter of 2 November 
1950 on the question of foundation of the Moje Irrigation Works 
and the invitation to Hon’ble the Prime Minister? 

With respects, 

Yours obediently, 
U. N. Dhebar 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
26 November 1950 


My dear Dbebar, 

It 20 November 1950. I think 

^ ^ good idea for you to invite the Prime ADnister. He 
be coming to Ahmedabad for the AICG meeting. I suggest 
that you arrange for it in connection with that visit 


Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Shri U. N. Dhebar 
Rajkot 
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With the compKments of 
Rajkot. 


Rajkot 

15 November 19 j 0 
the Chief Alinister, Saurashtra, 


The Hon’ble Sardar VaUabhbhai 
Deputy Prime Minister 
New Delhi 


Patel 


exclosure 


15 X'ovcmber 1950 

-My dear Prime .Minister, 

which apoears^ analysis of the intemationaJ situaoon 

and the^ters-endon 

volved in ftinlt*... - ^ -eems our country tviJI very soon be m 

•■ntcmai dimcuhies 

^ pray that sve may pass through th- 
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penod of trial with a stout heart as we through our troubles in the 
post'partition period. 

2. As you have remarked in your letter, India is committed to a particular 
attitude and a particular foreign policy once and for all and it is up to us to 
face boldly the consequences that flow from that policy. Examined from that 
angle internal conditions assume a decidedly important position. Our 
greatest weakness is our food position. We have been frying for the last three 
years to tackle that problem but it appears we are no nearer to a solution 
thereof. The country is so big, the problem is so formidable and personnel 
has changed hands so often. It is unquestionable that everybody concerned 
with this question is trj-ing his level best to do his utmost Could it be that 
the failure to tackle this problem has something to do with our failure to 
capture public imagination, rouse public conscience and create a sense of 
urgency in the irunds of the people? Of, could it be that the backwardness 
of the people Is projecting upon the production and consumption aspects 
of the problem? There appear to be two definite camps in our country on the 
question of food and other controls. The Goveniments, both Central and pro- 
vincial, have not been able to secure any compronuse or a worldog arrange- 
ment between these two camps which is so necessary for the successful working 
of any democratic programme. This aspect of the problem requires very 
urgent attention, for an antipathetic of the people, ranged on the ques- 
tion of controls solidly against the Covenunent, cannot be relied upon if it 
continues to function for a long time in that spint No Govemmmt will 
be successful in combating this problem unless it touches the vital chord in 
the heart of the people who appear so disgruntled and therefore to unrespon- 
sive perhaps obstructive. Ultimately the success of our food policy will de- 
p>end upon our capacity to induce or coax our people into pla)'mg thdr part 
efiectivcly. I do realise that controls cannot be lified and if controls are to 
coatinue, procurement etc. must also continue. My feeling is that unless 
we have wholehearted, or even the minimiim , degree of co-operation from 
the people, both producen and consumers, we shall not be able to tackle 
successfully this food problem We cannot suggest ways and m ean s for secur- 
ing such cooperation for I have neither the requisite experience, but, we, 
with others, are looking to you for guidance in this matter. More than half 
the energy of the provincial Govxmments today is b e ing consumed by food 
and dvil supplies. Admiiustrative eifidoicy and ad m i ni strative purity cannot 
be had unless this problem is solved. We do not desire to add to your other 
worries by throwing upon you the rcsponsibiUty of giving replies to such odd 
querries. This is only loud thinking. 

3. I hinted at our food situation in my last letter. Saurashtra is perhaps 

the one State which has remained satisfied with 33% allotment offoodgraini this 

year, ofwhich v*e have receiv-ed only one-third! That means we have managed 
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^0% °P°- -port needs 

sbalTr - “ questionable when we 

1 receive It. We appreciate the di.<5culties that the Hon’ble Food .Minister 

are T ^ut our requirements 

rshn. ,Te "T,"'' *" -qnirement of other provinces, that I feel 
Ifnot U1 “d of December without 

to meer"^ ^ ^ ^ wiU be possible 

of Zt. “odorate requirements in this behalf in a reasonable period 

locusts hTvf W*°sniru°™hr'' 

our attp f" ■ - re may be danger from the new breed but all 

Z^T2T T » ■i“«yi«s ‘SS> »d hopp™ d.^ 

teS. c,“ T“ *■= “““SPr ,o d.e .™.„ crop., out of Io»» 
c- I , *' "■‘^Pl> -Py emerge i. d.e deeert „e.. 

lot ’I' /“'““y p>-ed 00 the 24th . Bid givihg double 

sary b prasdars from Bbayati cultivators. This Bill became neces- 

IT of T“o°d°"^’' e" “ .“• >"0 “ April by 

orders in the f ^ oooeritutionaUy neceaary to rcirrue the same 

explanation '^^s made smooth by the 

TSetto 1 Tl' I '■•"‘“'“■y » -be cultivators, dart eve. if dtere 

neat and iTting alm^m rf'if “'TL'’'- in the interest of a perma- 

some talk nf ° i_ o'rasdan problems. There was at one time 

Lcgislat!ie but^ demonstmtion by the Kheduts in front of the 

are sliU talking of Prevailed and this ivas given up. Cultivators 

is goincy on I am ' some sort of organisation in that connection 

not still rr;aken uirho ^ 

turn out that as they listmed persuadmg them to drop this idea. It may 

tdso listen to my advice on this °° occasion, they may 

a crisis the Government wilTbe seTZ ^ precipitate 

history of 2J vMr- ri - against labour for the first time in its 

bnve been so moo’a, itU dafadfi o™eT **" “■* “»>rrinl b-boor 

1 mn hoping e„eh , eondngeney 

be nble to give ihcir reinnr'h° r '^°'"P'cred rating evidence and should 

.he Ce.,.a,‘^loverm„;T"g‘’l"”^,:“-‘ "”*■ " 

tic recommendations made bv the to take an early decision on 

tion of diii problem ‘'“tumission which will ensure a just solu- 

as a whole and of the ' ^ •" socio-economic needs of the country 

-ttd 01 the guasdan cultivators of Saurashtra in particular. 
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7. I am in receipt of j-our letter in connection with the language issue. I 
think we shall be able to find out a reasonable vocabulary of Hindi terms 
to be used in our day-to-day administration. 

Yours sincerely, 
U. N. Dhebar 

The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
Prime .Minister of India 
New Delhi 


STATEMENT O.N LAW AND ORDER 


Rajkot 
3 March 1950 

Of late there has been again a spate of propaganda against the Gov- 
ernment in certain papen. It is necessary just to clarify the position on a 
factual basis in order to show chat the propaganda is not based on facts. 

An English magazine from Bombay named Atom published a re]>ort 
that a basketful of €00 noses was presented by the dacoiu to the Chief 
Minister of Sauraslitra, etc., etc During the current year the total number of 
nose-cuttings amounts to 19, and not a single incident of nose-cutting has 
taken place during the last four months. 

Much publicity has been given to the ciiarges of rape and beating by 
asub-inspector of police in connection with adacoity at a village called Gana. 
Briefly stated the facts are asfoUows: 

Some people organised a gang to kidnap an Ahir girl named Amarbai 
and kill her parents, but when they assembled for this purpose they decided 
to commit dacoity in order to get sufficient money to run away after the 
offence of murder and kidnapping. The dacoity was accompanied by an 
incident of nose-cutting in order to pass on this dacoity to Visa’s gang — 
a notorious dacoit gang~^a that police investigation may be misguided. 
The sub-inspector of police and the police patel carried out vigorous investi- 
gation and unearthed the crime immediately. The guns used in this crime 
[belonged] to the old Manavadar State and when this was known, police were 
instructed to trace all the guns as they were of a very good calibre Three 
dacoits were arrested immediately and two were absconding. When the fourth 
dacoit was arrested, he admitted that the cartridges were supplied to him by 
the wife of one of the dacoits. The sub-inspector called these women for 
interrogation and a mistake on his part calling two of them once at night 
— gave scope for the charge of rape. But there were a number of persons 
present at the place of investigation. When the attention of the Goveriunenf 
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was drawn to these charges, the personal assistant to the IGP was specially 
sent to make an investigation. He and the District Magistrate reported that the 
larges of rape were an afterthought and there was no evidence e.xcept the 
statement of th^e women. Shrimati Pushpaben Mehta, who along Mth another 
ady worker had been to this place, also reported that e.xcept for the state- 
ments of the women they had no evidence. One woman spoke about the 

TJ T ^ 5 days or even later. So far 

for Tv the police patel, who was mainly responsible 

Zr T. immediately after the first investigation under 

were n ; ^ Press-note stating that the charges of rape 

Hind i °R correct, but even after this certain newspapers— Jai- 

the P "" w- Ahmedabad (editor Kakalbhai Kothari) — continued 

TTi f ^ sub-inspector therefore approached the Govern- 

mi^rv'"", t^'car himself in a court of law by per- 

^ ^ ^ complaint for defamation against the t\vo newspapers 

concerned. The IGP, therefore, after corrsulting Government, gave the neces- 
ry consent, and the matter is now before a court of law. 

ean^ improved considerably. The main 

are howeve ^ five months. Vigorous efforts 

noth' h * ffiemg] made to trace his whereabouts. Of the gang of Dadla 

“iv pLol’ 7" “ “<* 

onlv Ltive ^ fiavc been bagged by the police. The 

only acttvegangts thatof Bhupat, and even he has noTcomlitted any crime 

colosed TT fii-' His gang is 

and nearly 25^ ^ P^csons. All the rest of the dacoits have been traced 
have been killeff^^^”''^ mvolved in these dacoities have been arrested and 4 
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Saurashtra Government 

Rajkot 

A,f j n, 22 August 1949 

My dear Shankar, 

at Kadiyali near Taf there he was informed of the incident 

Mth the IGP and ^ ° phone. I had been there along 

ivhat happened. We ^ t T' herewith a detailed account of 
to trace these dacoits ®Pccial steps in this area in order 

, ^and am hopeful that these steps will 
time. Will you please put 


yield some result ^vithin a short 



whatever you think is necessary to be placed before Sardar Sahib 
from the account that is enclosed herewith? 

Yours sincerely, 
R. U. Parikh 

Shri V. Shankar 
Secretary to The Hon’bic 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
Camp Bombay 


ENCLOSURE 


Rajkot 
22 August 1W9 

On 18 August 1949, /Ive ann«t ptisons came to the village Kadiyaii, 
near Jafrabad, and fired gunshots at 17 persons. One of these five persons 
was one Raning KKuman (of Sokhda village! whose son was murdered about 
a )-ear back by the Kolis of Kadiyali village. It appears that this Raning 
Khuman invited Visa Nfanjaria and his companions to assist him in taking 
revenge for the murder of his son. They fired shots at any Koli they found 
in the field and then went to the village. One Koli Kumbha was given 
blows with a sword and was killed on the spot In all eleven persons were 
killed on the spot and out of the remaining seven two died later. Information 
was sent by the village police of Kadiyali to Jafrabad. The police and other 
men from the public of Jafrabad rushed to the spot but the dacoits had left 
the village before they reached there. The dead and the wounded persons were 
removed to Jafrabad. The gang of these dacoits, while running away from 
Kadiyali village, pasted by another village, Shema, where they extorted 
Rs. 1,500 front a Kanbi. The Government having received this information on 
the 19th, J, along with the Inspector-General of Police and other police offi- 
cers, proceeded to the spot, consoled the people whose relatives were killed 
and wounded. From Jafrabad hospital two of them were removed to Bhav- 
nagar hospital. Police paru’es have been sent to various places in pursuit 
of the dacoits and all possible attempts are being made to arrest the offen- 

The Inspector-General of PoUce is leading one of such parties in pursuit 
of the dacoits and all senior officers arc cdiarged with the task of tracing the 
dacoits at all costs. 

R. U. Parikh 
Home Minister 
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My dear Mr. Shankar, 


Home Minister 
Govt, of Saurashtra 
Rajkot 

28 September 1949 


Chief Semett^^^A^T ^ ^^“er written by the 

Svitief n 7 connection with the recent dacoit 

to Sardar Sahib ‘^ol^l'vad district. You wiU kindly show this 
to War Sahib so that he gets the correct version of the events 


With kind regards, 


Shri V. Shankar 
Secretary to The Hon’ble 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister of India 


Yours sincerely, 
R. U. Parikh 


enclosure 


My dear Buch, 


United State of Saurashtra 
Home Department 
Rajkot 
27 September 1949 


lease refer to your letter dated 26 September 19-19 

which P-turbed over the report 

regarding recent [dacoidesT and Sunday News of India 

have been incidents of mi * • in Saurashtra. Of course there 

».i iZt News is not correct 

by the Govemmenr todav a cln f '"'"5 the correct facts is iisucd 

The main areas in whicli ilic d.acLu arc’L information, 

arc Uagasara Kunkaviv- k' ii n '^eyn’S on tlicir nefarious activities 

. , ’ ««lan and Visavadar areas. 

*i'r 
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Visa Manjaria is one of the men of Rahimtulla’s gang. He has collected 
a few racn Md formed a gang since I5th May 1949. The following incidents 
of nose-culting have occurred: 


Date Village 

Vtindala 

31 •5*49 Saramhhada 

7- 6-49 Simarana (Voder Kundla) 

II Karajda ,, 

H Oliya „ 

8- 6-49 Uamapar 

(under Bagasara) 

10-7-49 Thordi (under Kundla) 

24-7-49 Dhar 

3-9-49 Jomwala 

17-9-49 Juna Savar (under Kundla) 


4 


5 


Toul 


19 


These areas are chiefly inhabited by Katbis, and the Katbi talukdars are 
secretly harbouring and otherwise assisting and also instigating the o/fenders 
This Government, Uierefore, decided to take firm action against those Kathis 
who are harbouring or otherwise assisting these dscoiu. The following actions 
are being Uken: 

(1) To detain those Kathis who are reported to be harbouring or 
assisting the dacoits under the Public Safely hfeasures Ordinance. 

(2) To take their estates under management under Regulation No. 
XXV of 1027. 

(3) To dispossess them of ibeir arms. 

(4) Fix upon them the liability of infornuog Government of the stay of 
habitual offenders in villages and also passage of these gangs 
through their village*. 

If they fail to do so stem action wll be taken against them. Up till 
now the estates of 10 such Kathis have been taken under management and 
about 44 persons are detained. Orders for arresting more Kathis arc being 

From the protection pmnt of view special police parties are patrolling 
the affected areas. Infantry sections arc stationed at Kundla, Lakhapadar 
and Visavadar. In order to comb out the whole area about 30 parties of 
police are to start patrolling in the whole area from 29th. For speedy com- 
munication and in order to exchange information and co-ordinaUng the work of 
different districts in order to round up the dacoits, wireless stations arc in- 
stalled at Rajkot, Junagadh, Lakhapadar, Visavadar. Una and Veraval. 
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To secure village defence Government have recently trained village guards 
and they are being armed. Arrangements are being made to keep chowk- 
les [police posts] m all the villages and instructions have been issued to the 
police station officers and police patels to keep a watch on all bad charac- 
ters, and as soon as news is received that a crime has been committed they 
ffiould immediately check up the presence of such people, and if they are not 
in the village they should find out where they are. 

The police are in close contact with different types of men who give infor- 
mation about the whereabouts of dacoits, but as the crops are now high it gives 
t^ dacoits a good shelter for hiding. Moreover, the hilly forests of Girs also 
afford them sufficient faciiides to hide. 

Every effort is being made to locate the dacoits and exterminate them. 
But as the crops are high it is not very easy to locate them. It is onlv a 
question of some more time, but you may assure Sardar Sahib that the 
Government will spare no efforts to exterminate these gangs of dacoits. 

A detailed report of the nature of the offences, the area in which 

ey occurred, and the steps taken by the Government is also attached for 
your information. 


ggerated Press reports have been responsible for an impression outside 
at there is a complete breakdoivn of law and order in this area. Very 
recently a PTI message gave publicity to eight nose-cuttings in Rampur near 
Pahtana, which had not taken place. [This] neivs is contradicted. 

The Government ivill need for its combing operation, and also as a pre- 

^ reaction against the Kathis, the help of 

CM [Central Reserve PoHce]. It was for this reason that the Home Mimster 
had written to you a personal letter to extend CRP’s stay here. I am now 
compeUed agam to request you to arrange for one company of GRP for 
baurashtra for a period of four months. I should request you to arrange 

to send the same company (which was in Junagadh) as it knows our 
area to a certam extent. 


Any suggestions from you will be most welcome. 
With regards. 


Yours sincerely, 
V. Isvaran 
Chief Secretary 

N. M. Buch Esq., ics 

Regional Commissioner 

Western India & Gujarat States Region 

Rajkot 
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PRESS NOTE 


26 September 1949 

A report emanating from Ahniedabad [which] appeared in a Bombay 
newspaper has quoted persons who have been victims of dacoits, saying that 
lughwaymen in Saurashtra have disfigured no fewer Uian 150 persons’ faces 
by cutting olT their noses and cars. One of the persons has further been rc* 
ported lo hate said that the aulhonda in CohiJivad seem to be helpless 
and are themselves frightened to trace the culprits. This version is likely to 
create unnecessary panic in these areas and give wrong impressions about the 
condiu'ons in these areas. The facts are as /bilows: 

During the year, 23 persons have been victims of the dastardly crime 
of disfiguring of faces. Thc^e crimes have been committed by some remnants 
of the gang of dacoits RahimtuHa and Surag which was wiped out last year. 
Certain dacoits are at large and the Saurashtra police have taken steps to 
destroy these gangs. The entire aica that has been dUlurbcd because of these 
dacoiu U being combed out. The standing crops today are giving them op* 
portuoity to slip out, but the authorities are confident that the gangs tvill be 
destroyed at an early date. Steps have been taken to give protection to culti* 
vaton in the disturbed areas by putting police patrols aod organising vil* 
lage guards. 
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Residency 
Rajkot 
13 October 1949 

Crime Situation in Saurashtra 

My dear Shankar, 

I am sending for your personal information a copy of a letter 
I have sent to Vellodi today. 

I do not like to trouble H.M. over these matters, but the need 
of Saurashtra for efficient police officers at the top at the present 
moment is very great. 

Yours sincerely, 
N. M. Buch 

V. Shankar Esq., ics 
Private Secretary to the Hon’ble 
Minister for Stales 
1, Aurangzeb Road 
New Delhi 



ENCLOSURE 


My dear Vellodi, 


13 October 1949 


You must have seen from my other communications that the general 
cnme situation m Saurashtra has greatly deteriorated recently. Several dacoit 
gangs are operating and there is hardly a day [when] some dacoity is not 
reported. Two days ago a Kathi darbar shot two policemen and [ran] away 
with their arms. He is supposed to have committed a dacoity yesterday 
^d shot one man. In Jamnagar yesterday a Saurashtra policeman who had 
been recruited from amongst Sindhi refugees shot dead during day time in 
the main bazar a Muslim leader, Kasam Sodha, and another Muslim ivho 
ned to save him. The constable was apprehended on the spot, and the 
incident may be the result of the constable losing his head on hearing the 
stones of harassment of Hindus in Sind. 


2. I have discussed with the Home Minister the general situation and the 
measures which may be adopted to deal with it more effectively. The offi- 
cermg and the organisation of the Saurashtra police force leaves much to be 
desired. Three out of five district suptds. of police are superannuated retired 
pcKons, t e IG of Police, Mr. Shirole, is an officer borrowed from the Govt 
of Bombay. OriginaUy he came as DIG, but when the IG’s post fell vacant 
e was as ed to officiate as the seniormost officer and has continued to be 
G since no one else was available. The IG is doing his best, but his past 
record m Bombay has been ver)' average and there are serious doubts whe- 
er he is capable of organising a new police force and handling an abnor- 
situation such as the one which exists in Saurashtra today. The Home 
1 Imister feels that if we can get an adequate IG and a couple of dist supdts. 
of police It greatly facilitote the task of reorganising the police and 

Washt'% ^ that the need of 

IG is very great and therefore we should, if 
° ""T”" H.M. on the Govt, of Bombay to 

not h TT '’-^■tthji as IG. If, for any reason, he could 

advimT^ T '™“Id be Mr. Khot. Mr. Pravinsinhji has the 

wJ^ / Saurashtra, intimately knoiving those very elements 

Z lZ t 1^7“^ tndulging in lawlessness (he himself is a Gohel Rajput 

“““ Pt°--ity to the Kathi 

I believe th ^ ^ I ^ confidence of the Saurashtra Govt., the Rulers and, 

eheve, the people generaUy. It is also equally important that Bombay 
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should give two dist. suptdi. of police. They will probably offer Mr. Laher, 
but it would be v>Tong to send him to Sautashtra having regard to the fact 
that we bad to send him away from Junagadh, although through no fault of 
his. Who these DSPs could be I cannot say, but if one of them is Mr. S. U. 
Aleliia, who was Comoiistiooer of Police dll lately in Juaagadh, be would 
have the advantage of knowing the country. The problem here requires such 
urgent handling that apart from requesting the Bombay Govt, they should be 
asked to press these officers to come even if they themselves may not be willing. 

3. The police force largely conusts of those very elements which are giving 
trouble, and I have a suspicion that some members of the force are themselves 
acting as informants of the daemts. There is a certain amount of slackness 
inherited by the force from the old states and they do not like to be trans* 
ferred from their homes, and we therefore have got to have officers who 
are energetic, will inspire confidence and loyalty of the force and have 
organising abilities. 

4. I am fully conscious of the Bombay Governments’ difficulties, but we 
have to make a very serious effort (o get these officers, fn case, however, no 
one is coming, I would request that it should not get known that we have 
asked for a new IG as we do not want the present IG to get dispirited if 
he is to remain as the head of the police. Even If we get an officer from 
Bombay, it is intended to keep him in a suitable post and utilise his expe- 
rience. 

Youn sincerely, 

N. M. Buch 

M. K. VeUodi Esq , tes 
Secretary, Mimstry of States 
New Delhi 
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Bombay 
26 October 1949 

My dear Sardar Vallabhbhai, 

Your letter of 19 October. I too was feeling very worried 
on account of the existing crime situation in Saurashtra, but 
Dhebarbliai gave me the impression when f met him 3 days back 
that things are now under control and that the position will be 
all right in a short time. 

I am prepared to send Pravinsinhji in place of Shirole, but 
he is not willing to take up this post, probably because he may 
find himself in a very embarrasring position on account of his 
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relations with some chiefs and Kathis, some of whom may be 
involved in this situation. It would not, therefore, be advisable to 
send an unwilling officer on this difficult duty. I can, however, 
send Mr. Kanitkar, ■who is the next senior man and ^vho is an 
equally competent officer. He has more dri'ving force and ^viU 
be able to restore order soon if he is allowed a free hand by the 
Saurashtra Govt, for six months at least. He is also ■wilhng to 
undertake this task. He did very well in Ahmedabad city last 
year in two very sensational cases of dacoity. 

As regards the other officers mentioned by you, it ^vdll not be 
possible for me to spare any one of them as I have very few 
efficient men to look after the crime situaton in some districts, which 
^e full of potential mischief. I can, however, send one capable 
DSP, Halavade, who is retiring in a few days. He has been 
working very well in Satara district, where he succeeded in bring- 
ing dacoits to book. I should consider these officers quite cap- 
able of meeting the situation in Saurashtra effectively. 

I have also asked my DIG, GID, Khot, to go to AmreK and 
study the situation in Amreh and Saurashtra and submit his 
report as to what requires to be done to meet the situation effecti- 
vely at once. He has already gone and will be submitting his 
report in about a week or 10 days. I shall ivrite to you as soon 
as I hear from him. 

I am feeling much better now, though I am still feeHng 
weak, and hope to be quite weU in a few days. Hope you are 
keeping well and taking the necessary rest. 

Yours sincerelyj 
Moraqi Desai 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
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Neiv Delhi 
29 October 1949 

My dear Moraqi, 

Thank you for your letter of 26 October 1949. 

^ very glad to know that you can spare some officers, 
hough not exactly the people or the number we require. I have 
a^ed Buch to consult the Saurashtra Government about these two 
othcers and iviU then let you know. 
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I am also glad to know that you have already issued instruc- 
tions to your officers in AmrcU and Kodinar to co-operate fully 
willi the Saurashtra officers. 

Do please look aAer yourself and do not [be] in a hurry to 
overstrain yourself. You know how essential you are for Bombay. 
With kindest regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

Shri Morarji Desai 
Home and Revenue Minister 
Government of Bombay 
Bombay 
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Rajkot 
11 November 1949 


My dear Shankar, 

I am sending herewith a copy of the statement on the law 
and order position which I gave to Mr. VellodI when he was 
here. This is for Sardar Sahib’s information. The figures about 
major crime arc at the end of the statement, which show that the 
situation is not as bad as it has been made out in the Press. 
The peculiar method of committing crime, especially nose-cutting, 
has created a scare, but the actual position is better than what it 
was last year. 

Mr. Buch had sent me a copy of the letter which Sardar 
Sahib wrote to Shri hforarjibhai about giving us a loan of certain 
police officers. It appears that the Bombay Government cannot 
give Pravinsinhji, and it may be that Pravinsinhji himself may not 
be inclined to come. So far as any other man that the Bombay 
Government offers goes, I spoke to Mr. Buch that unless the man 
is definitely better than Mr. Shirole there is no point in making 
a change. Mr. Shirloe, our present IGP, is making all sincere 
efforts and I personally feel that a change at the present juncture 
may not be advisable because the new man, even if he is as good 
as hir. Shirole, wll take time before he gets acquainted with the 
situation in all its aspects. Mr. Shirole has got the advantage that 
he had been in Kathiawar previously jfbr about four years and he 
knows the police officers as also the crime areas in Saurashtra. 
Our particular requirement is in the cadre of DSP and 
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sub-inspcctors, the position in respect of wliich has been stated in the 
statement. It seems tliat in respect of DSPs Bombay itself is very 
hardpressed and it is not in a position to offer us suitable 
men. You^ may kindly put the broad details of the statement to 
ardar Sahib s notice so that his anxiety about the situation here 
may be eased. We are making all-out efforts to round up the 
our main gangs as a whole or their individual members, and in 
the case of one gang we have been completely successhal. We 
standing crops are being reaped our efforts 
will bear some results in a month or two. 

Please give my respects to Sardar Sahib. 

With kindest regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rasiklal (Parikh) 

Shri V. Shankar 
Secretary to 

The Hon ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
New Delhi 
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PRESS NOTE 

Rajkot 
8 December 1949 

Dacoit Operations — October, November 1949 

After the widespread activities of the dacoit gangs in the months of 
S an eptember special measures were undertaken by the Saurashtra 
po ice to exterminate the dacoit gangs. By the beginning of October 10 
special p dice parties were posted in the affected areas of Madhya Sau- 
shna district, 13 parties in Gohilwad district and 14 parties in Soratli 
' 1 November an additional 3 parties were posted in 

wa *®*^*^^ 0 parties in Sorath district and one party in Madhya 
Saurashtra district. The help of the Saurashtra state ford was also in- 
dented. Mihtary forces were first posted at Visavadar, Bagasara, Lakhapadar 
and Kundla Subsequently the military forces were shifted to Rajula, Dhasa, 
Lathi, Kunkavav and Babra. Three platoons of the Central Reserve Police 
were a so sent for and they were located at Visavadar and Bagasara. 
Action was taken to co-ordinate the activities of the Saurashtra police and 
the Amreh police. Conferences were arranged beUveen the DSP Amreli and 
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ihc DSPs of the neighbouring districts in Saurashtra. The Deputy Inspector* 
General of Police, Bombay, paid a vfcit to Saurashtra and Amrdi towards 
the end of October to supervise the arrangements made The Bombay Gov- 
ernment sent an additional poh'ce foicc to AmreL' for posting spea'al parties 
at strategic points. Side by ride with this police arrangement other action 
was taicn to tighten up control over dwrderly elements in the disturbed 
areas. 109 persons were detained for harbouring dacoits. Jagirs of 12 girasdats 
were talcn under management in order to curb their criminal activities. Vil- 
lage defence corps were orgaiuscd in the \illages in Kundla, Falltana and 
Jam-Jodhpur (alulas. The members of the corps were trained by the civic 
guards instructor of Jamnagar. Guns were distributed to the trained mem- 
bers. Their activities helped in no smalt measure to restore conhdence in the 
rural areas. The Home Minister paid two visits to the disturbed areas in 
October-hi’ovember. The Chief Secretary paid one visit, as also the Officer 
Commanding, Saurashtra State Forces. The Inspector-General of Police has 
been constantly on tour in the disturbed areas. 

/\s a result of these actions taken by GovenuDcnt, a certain measure of 
success has been achieved in exterminating the dacoit gangs. The Amreh' 
police killed dacoit Rana Mandan and arrested Bhura Kalu. The Sorath 
police killed Oetajat Mulu and Tharan Kandha of Visa’s gang. Ismail 
Gandhi was shot dead by Capt Vanrajsingb of Saurashtra state forces. The 
Sorath police also arrested Khant Veja Jasa, a member of Visa's gang. Kathi 
Aleg, a member of Visa's gang, was lolled by the villagers of Janjaria. 

In Rajula, the follov^iog persons [all of .\fahuva dutrict] were arreted: 

1 Sipai Nanu Cband of Haripara— ChoMkidar 

2 Ghanchi Rehman Garni of OOca, now in Mahuva 

3 Ganchi Garni Hal of Valavav, nmv in Mahuva 

4 Koli Bhaya Bbima of Jadra Cbowkidar 

3 KolJ Kad>a Hada of Roaiya 

6 Ayer Uka Apa of Sangalia 

Thee gangs bad operated in Rajula and Kundla talukas quietly and 
had remained anonymous by cleverly attributing their misdeeds to Dadla’s 
gang. Gohilwad police also arreted Unad Mala, a member of Visa’s gang, 
Rabari Ilamir Nathu, Girasia Cbanubba Kalubha, Koli Shamji Ranchbod, 
Tapubha Keshubha, Raban Jiva Hade, Bharvad Mongha of Khoda, 
Bharvad’s gang surrendered to the Gobilnad district police. 

The criminals involved in the Gana and Vavdi nose-cutting case 
have been arreted, and it has been found that thee were local criminals 
and had no connection with ilic notorious dacoit gangs. The Visavadar police 
have also arreted persons concerned in the dacoity at Ravni, another 
dacoity committed by local ciimiimls. 
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The present position of the five gangs operating in Saurashtra is as 
follows: 

Visa s gang consisted of 8 persons. Out of them 3 have been killed and 
two have been arrested. There remain 3, including Visa. 

Bhupat s gang consisted of 4 persons, out of whom one is arrested. 3 
including Bhupat are at large. 

Whereabouts of Dadla’s gang are not known. They have committed no 
offence in October & November. 

Of Khant gang, Rana Khant was killed and one of his associates Veja 
was arrested. The third member of the gang is in hiding. 

Meraman s gang has not conamitted any offences after the Ingorala 
dacoity. One member of the gang has been arrested recently. 

V. Isvaran 
Chief Secretary 
United State of Saurashtra 
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Home Minister 
Rajkot 
14 December 1949 

My dear Shankar, 

After the last letter I wrote about the law and order situa- 
lon there has been considerable improvement in the situation, 
ne comp etc gang on the Rajula side has been arrested- Of the 
gang of Visa, 3 have been kiUed and one has been arrested, 
o e ot er gang of two, whose leader was Ismail Gandhi, 
which was commiting crimes, Ismail himself has been killed by 
uras ra po ^ and his other colleague has been arrested by 
^eh police Of the Khant gang, the leader has been killed and 

*'“alt that the third man has disappeared 
ties During the last month the number ofdacoi- 

Des commited was 4, and during this month so far no dacoity 
has been committed. 

her ^ 040 a Press Note issued in the first week of Decem- 

ber 1949 stating the whole position. Will you please put the 
broad fac^ of this statement to Sardar Sahib for his information.^ 
Three of Visas gang and 3 of Bhupat’s gang now remain and it 
IS hoped that the operations planned to destroy these people will 
not take long to fructify. 
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Please give my respects to Sardar Sahib and Shrimati 
Maniben. 

With kindest regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
Rasiklal 

Shri V. Shankar, 

Secretary to 

The Hon’ble Shri Vallabhhhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
Government of India 
New Delhi 


ENCLOSURE 

NOTE 

Chief factors wluch have played an important part in moulding the Jaiv 
and order situatloQ in Saurashtra are: 

(1) The gang) of dacolu 

(2) The refugee problem 

(3) The conuauDal disturbances 

(4) The labour problem 

(5) The ginsdan' agstadon because of the gbarlhed ordinance 

Out of these, all except No. 1 are problems which have arisen recently 
in Saurashtra. The first one is not a new feature in the history of Kathia* 
war. A glance fat] the past history, and particularly of the last 30 years for 
which record is easily available, shows that the gangs of Vaghers, Miyanas, 
Kathis and others in the areas at present comprising the Central Saurashtra, 
Gohilwad and Soraih carried on their operations as dacoits and outlaws. In 
the year 1920 or so Ramvala’s gang operated in the areas of Kundla, 
I.a1di3padar, Amreli and Dhart and Babra’s side (now in Gohilwad district 
except Atnreli and Dhan). In the yean 1921 to 1925 Aliyana’s gang ofSan- 
gan and Mulu carried on their depredations on Morvi and Fancbal side, and 
some of the parts of Uliya (now forming parts of Central Saurashtra and 
Gohilwad) and Rajula and Juaagadb. From 1929 to 1930, 4 hfakranies 
from Jamnagar Infantry devastated parts of Gondal, Vasavad, Babra and Halar 
side. Kathi Naga Dhandhal’s gang devastated the parts of Lakhapadar, 
Kundla, LiJiya and Dedan now compiiring the Gohilwad area. In 1932, 
Slndhi Kasam Lakha’s gang devastated the portions of old Gondal State for a 
period of five years. Zinia’s gang lasted about a decade in Junagadh 
State. The gangs of Habib and Sultan carried on depredations in Babra, 
Vasavad, Kundla, Bagdana and Dbari areas. The gang of Ram Manjaria, 
Hayat Khan, and Govind Soni devastated portion of Palitana, Rajula, 
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Mahuwa, Babra, Lathi and Kundla from 1941 to 1943. The Sindhi gang 
of Sodhana and Vadhana started operations in 1944 and carried on depre- 
dations for three years in the areas of Gondal, Bagasara, Kundla and some 
l^rts of Porbandar. Sukha’s gang, which operated in Bhal, Songadh, 
Kundla, was e.xtenninated in 1948 by the Saurashtra pohce. Champa’s gang 
evastated pordon of Kundla, Rajula, Nageshri and Mahuwa for about one 
year in 1947-48 and was exterminated by the Saurashtra police. RahimtuUa’s 
gang was [founded] in the year 1948 and extended its operation in Kundla. 

padar, Kageshri, Babra, Libya and Junagadh areas. It was extermi- 
nated m February 1949 by the Saurashtra police. It wll thus be seen from 
areas of operation of the outlaws and dacoits in Kathiawar were chiefly 
ae areas at present comprising Central Saurashtra, Gohilwad and Sorath. It 
^ the same old area in which the law and order situation cannot be said to 
■ A past there were a number of independent states having 

m ependent jumdiction, and as such co-ordinated efforts were not possible as 
tate had its own interest to look to. As the people of the area showed 
no concern for states other than their own, the gravity of the situation was 
er appreciated nor made knovm to the same degree to which it is now ap- 
^ of dacoits committing offences from one state used to 
ta^ shelter m the territories of neighbouring states. The Baroda area was mostly 
y-, ■, j ^ operation by these gangs. Even after the formation of the 

^ ° Saurashtra, although the old states of Kathiawar were inte- 
grated, the problem regarding Baroda remained the same. The Saurashtra 
ovemment drew the attention of the Baroda police, and subsequently the 
ovemmrat of Bombay after Baroda’s merger with Bombay, and the Govem- 
raent o ^ ombay has been fully co-operating v/ith the Saurashtra Government. 

U mewtably time is bound to pass before the new officers are able to fuUy 
c situation in all its aspects. But officers and men of both areas are 
now co-opemting fully. After the extermination of Rahimtulla’s gang in 

February 1949 it was felt that Saurashtra would be free from most heinous 

wK^Th ‘ P«Petrated by him, i.c. nose-cutting, but Visa .Manjaria, 

im- rf • depredations from the beginning and re- 

cut^ir 1 ^ fo ^ months, came out with the Gundala nose- 

(• o o . ay . Visa’s gang has since committed the following offences 

oi nose-cuttmg: 

1^3-49: W of Kanbi .Mohan Bhagwan of Gundala was cut a.nd pro- 
perly worth Rs. 900 was taken away. 

1 J t9. Noses of 3 Kanbjs of Sarambadi village were cut. No property 
was taken. 

7-0-49: The gmg cut ffienose of Kanbi Hardas of Simran under Kundla 

police stauon. Tlic gang cut the noses of 5 Kanbis of Olia under Kundla 
[X)Jicc statjoii. 
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8-6^9: Noses of4 Kanbis ofHamapar under Bagasara police station were 
cut. 

24-7-49: The noses of Patel Nagji of Dhar under Kundla police station 
was cut and bis marc worth Rs. 300 was taken away. 

3-9-49: Cut the nose of Meghji ofjamwalaand took away property worth 
Rs. 600. 

17-7-49: Cut the noses of 5 petsons at Juna Savar village under Kundla 
police station and took away a mare and property worth Rs. 12,000. 

The following are the members of his gang: 

1. Visa Ram hlanjaria of Cadhia Patia under I.aLhapadar police 
staUon 

2. AE>heI Visa Gida of Gundala under Mcndarda police station 

3. Jethsur Hatlua Lalu of Navania under Bilkha police station 

4. Apa at Mera Manasia and two others 

5. Raning Khuman of Shema village under Nageshri police station 

6. Khant Vija of Nagdaia 

There svere other gangs also operating during the year, viz. ‘Bhupat’i 
gang, Rana Mandan's Aher Meram ofKotia’s gang, Bauddin Lakha and 
Dadla's gang. The area of operation of thee gangs is chiefly the portions of 
Central Saurashtra, GohiIv''ad and Junagadb, which is the same area which 
has been in the past the extent of operadon of gangs of dacoits in Katlua- 

Buupat's Gaso 

Cbupat was originally a servant of Vagbania Darbar and was in Arai 
Hakumat. He is 35 years of age. His photo has been distributed to all police 
stations and parties posted. Bhupat originally belongs to BarvaJa under 
Bagasara police siadon and be is a good sportsman and a dri\er too. He 
started bis career as a private servant of Vaghania Oarbar in 1947. He also 
joined Arzi Hakumat and took part in that operation. Really speaking, as he 
was in very good touch with the local area, [he] is harboured in all the 
villages round about Barvala. He started liis career by committing the 
murder of a pate] of Najapara. His associates are as under: 

2 Rajput Bhupat Meruji of Barvala 

2 Aher Rana Bhagwan of Najapara 

3 Bhagu Bechar of Chavan under Damnagar police station 

4 Devayst .Mulu of Khas under Ranpur police station 
3 Hamit jebalia of Chical 

6 Aher Mesur of Navania under Bilkba police station 
Bhupat’s areas of activities are tlie police stations of BiJkha, Bagasara, 
Babra, Lathi, Liliya and Chital. Bhupat does not resort to nose-cutting and 
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generally takes the way of terrorising villagers and by scaring them away com- 
naits dacoitiffi. As special parties of j>olice and military have been posted in 
and around the affected areas, he has gone into hiding and not been heard 
of an>'where since 4-10-49. 


R.VXA Mandax’s G.asg 

The gang of Rana ^landan svith about six associates started on their 
c—reer on or about 5-6-1949 when thej’ committed Borvav dacoits' on 
5-6-1949. Thereafter the>' committed about six dacoities in the Gir area 
under Junagadh, but due to heavy pressure of police efforts three of them 
have been arrested and the leader Rana Mandan has been shot dead at 
Khadadhar imder Khambha police station very [recently]. 

-Aher MER.VSI OF Kotlv’s Gang 


Under Bagdana police station. Aleram originally belonged to Kotia 
and IS about 35 years of age stith elephantiasis of one leg. He began his 
eer as a cattle-lifter and bootlegger. His activities first came to notice 
en he committed robbery at Kantrodi and committed about seven onences 
d..coit\ ^ and robbeiy in and around the Bagdana, Alahuva and Idlij'a 
police stanons. Four of his associates have already been arrested with a part 
o the Mudamal of the dacoities committed b>’ the gang. .At present, he has 
gone underground and is taking shelter in Gir forest to avoid arrest. 

Ga.vg of Bauddin L,vkh.\ .avd Dadl.\ 


On or about April 1949 a theft of Rs. 14,000 was committed at Doha vil- 
o der Rajula police station. Bauddin and Dadla were strongly suspec- 
ted as having been conce.med with the offence. PoUce Inspector Juvansingb 
was on the track of these persons. The pohee officer was shot dead at Rajnli 
Road stauon on 23 .May 1949, and since then the gang is carrying cn its 
epredation. Dadla was formerly moving with tlic then station officer, Rajula, 
and^ as such is thoroughly acquainted with the mode and method of police 
woritmg. He has committed 13 offences of eiuher dacoity or robbery. He h.as 
nosa of 3 {sersons. His activities extend to the borders of Rajula. 

• -'^labuva. Sub-Inspector Ranjitsingh from Halar district, who 

« we acquatnted with the area, has been posted vrith a narty of 10 con- 
sta-cs on special duly to arrest him. Jamadar. Rajula, has also been posted 
on special duty to round up the gang. Dadla has a. 410 gun taken away 
•rom a comta -Ic, .\s his activniics had increased very recently to a la.-ge.' 

- n . spcaa cl military and police have been txistcd at strategical 

l-mts to round bun up. Due to untiring efforts of tbc y^lice, one of Ids assa- 
cia.es Ismail has Wn shot dead at .Matiala by .Amreli police. 

At praent in order to deal c.ffecticvly with the dacoit ot.c.'atio.'-i ndli- 
ta.y arm .anden, uom .SaurasMra forces have Ixicn placed at* Imkiiap-adar. 
b-igasara, \ isavauar, Ku.ndl.-,, Rajula. Lathi, Dhasa .mi Bab.m. Oerr an i 
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abo\-c tWs, special parties, each conasting of one head constable and 9 con* 
sublcs foot police and one head constable and 7 constables mounted police, 
have been placed at 40 stratesic pointf ia the area* affected by these gangs, 
that is, police sUdons of hlahuva, Rajula, Kundla, Lili>a, Lathi, Jafrabad, 
Nageshri, Babra, Bagasara. Visavadar, Una, Akolvadi and Talaja. ^Vi^cless sets 
have been established at Rajlot, Visavadar. Juaagadh, Uaa, Veraval, Kundla 
and LaUiapadar to exchange information. Military tireless sets have been 
established at Lalhi, Rajula, Kundla to exchange information. 

In spite of strenuous efforts made by the police, the efforts to round up 
the gangs svhich have dnee the last few months ravagtxl the major portion of 
Gohilwad, Junagadh and some portion of Madhya Saurashtra, committing 
offences of a most heinous nature, haseproved unsucccss/uJ. It is not, bo^verer, 
vdthout reasons. The peculiar political and geographical situation obtaining in 
Kathiawar has made it diSicult for the police to extenninate the gangs of da* 
costs. The area mentioned above is full of mountains, rivers, gorges, hills and 
forests and it gives the dacoits ample scope to lude themselves for a number 
of days. The standing crops during the present season is also an obstacle in 
the way of the police. It may also be added that Saurashtra bad a bad 
legacy, ^^’lth the integraion of various small states and taluLas the men ab- 
sorbed in the police force ivere hardly Horth the name. Baaing some Bnt 
and second class states, most of the personnel were nothing more than manual 
labourers of a very poor calibre ssbo bad pracucally no idea of discipline, 
responsibility and handling of amu. The authorities had practically no time 
to tr^ up these men at headquarters. Hands uerc full over and above ordi- 
nary crime svith labour, agrarian, election, refugees and so many other serious 
problems from the very start of the new state and the police force had to be 
utilised to cope with the unforeseen siruaiioa created by the birth of the 
democratic state. The force also laclcd in well-trained oZeers and Cov- 
enunent had to promote off.ccrs from the ranLs to man officers’ posts. There 
was no machinery worth the name of Saurashtra (to pronde a] basis for getting 
information and working it up. It is being oigamsed, again with the poor 
material at band. 

It is an admitted fact that the nllagc police are the backboue of the 
law and order administration in the niral areas. The different states of Kathia- 
war ha d varying systems of village police oigaaisation, and even that was 
neglected for the purpose of crime wort. The new state ivas laced with the 
task of reorganising tins village police, brin^g some uniformity and efficiency 
into it, and «tii< work is being attended to but will tale a little time before 
thif force is brought to a ceriain level of effiacncy. 

With the change from foreign tlomination to freedom and from feudal 
society to the democratic-social organisatian, certam social friction is bound 
to arise as a result of the new social policy and the programmes to carry out 
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that policy. One of the items of this programme creating widespread social 
upheaval is tenancy legislation. The new Government, immediately after be- 
' S installed, took certain steps which disturbed the existing relations between 
girasdars and tenants, and as elsewhere the dissatisfied girasdars have directly 
or indirectly supported the anti-social elements. Investigation of the recent 
mes has revealed that most of the harbourers of the dacoits have been 
athi girasdars and their men, and the destruction of the gangs has been de- 
yed because of the aversion of these elements to help the Government. The 
disputes between the cultivators and the girasdars because of the raised 
c^es on the part of the cultivators have also raised the figure of crimes in 
areas. In spite of all these factors, the police have made untiring 
ts and are working with great zeal. The work that they have done up 
w, looking to their calibre and training, deserves appreciation. The 
ovemment tned to make good the shortage of officers and trained men by 
getting men from Bombay, but the Bombay Government could not lend offi- 
cers except the IGP and one or two Dy. SPs. Almost all our DSPs are retired 
perso.^ and only a few of the Dy. SPs are trained for that post. Similarly, out of 
t esu -inspectors’ cadre a very small percentage of officers have been properly 
. Government, with the help of the Bombay Government, have 

of training, and it is expected that within a couple 
able to get trained sub-inspectors and Dy. SPs from the 
i asi - raining School. (See figures at the conclusion of note.) 

. , t^tinvcnient intervals, tlie IGP is holding conferences of police officers 

m charge ofdacoit operations and the DSP, Arareli district, is present by invi- 
H M ^o^^ercncc was also held with the officers of the state forces, where 
e Is regarding how the state forces could be utilised were settled. 


Recendy, at our request, tlie IGP, Bombay, sent the DIG, CID, Bom- 
bay to tour Amreli district, as also the adjoining Saurashtra areas to get full- 
er ow e gc of the situation and to discuss steps which we consider neccs- 
D- to be taken in .Amreli district. He saw tlie Cliief Secretary and the Home 

bv'"th on his tour. He said tliat the steps taken 

Dfilirc • ns tra [police] were more than adequate and he actually found 

culties Tr expect them to be, looking to the diffi- 

intr It orrain. He also was satisfied with the way the police were work- 

ion" tim ‘^nt in Bombay Province also it used to take them a 

long time to exterminate organised gangs of dacoits. 

proviom"vr“‘”n‘"?'‘"'' ‘’f orime committed during ti.is and the 

Lt r.; hT , - nctually better than what it was 

cuttin" r I" of committing crime, cspedally nosc- 

ment L 7r ^'ntc and the Govcni- 

1 " -^/-ous view of th. situation created thereby and has 
been ucklmg the problem by making all-out efibrts. 
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[These] steps wen taken W assure the rural public: 

1 Military forces were posted in die disturbed areas. 

2 Vigorous police patrolling was arranged. Forty special police parties 
have been posted at different places. 

3 Village defence has been oigamscd through non-ofiicial source in one 
sub-division. 

4 Higher police officials tour the area continuously. 

The Home Minister has also made three tourt and the Chief Secretary 
has made one tour. 

The rural public today has a better feeling of security than 3 months 
ago due to the above action taken by Government. 

Regarding the steps taken to combat the dacoits and the harbourers, 
the letter written by the Chief Secretary to the Regional Commissioner is 
attached herewith, along with the Press Note issued on the September 26th, 

Home Minister 

2 November 1949 

STATEMENT OF ROBBERIES AND DACOITIES COMMITTED IN THE 
VNITED STATE OF SAURASHTRA IN THE YEARS mS AND ]949 

(9 months each year) 

Dacoities Robberies 

1943 1949 1948 1949 

36 26 83 62 

93 35 f9 

33 2 41 17 

25 33 172 lOI 

34 31 49 59 

Total 137 95 380 258 

There arc in all 159 posts of sub-inspectors. Out of these, only 13 
have received sub-inspector's training at PTS, Nasik. Nine are trained in 
Baroda PTS, and 9 in Junagadh. It is wdl known that neither Baroda nor 
Junagadh bear any comparison with Nasit However, tahng both Baroda 
and Junagadh, we have got 31 mined sub-inspectors out of 159. 

Similarly, in the cadre of Dy. Sft, out of 13 sancOoned posU, only liw 
are Nasik-trained and the rest arc pnimoted. To make good this handicap, 
after die formation of die union we hare sent in all 52 boys to Nasik FTS 
for sub-inspector’s training course and 8 for Dy. SP’s training course. Ue 


District 

Central Saurashtra 

Zalawad 

Haiar 

Gohilwad 

Junagadh 
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propose to send during the current year and the next year the same number 
of boys for training, so that after 2 to 3 years almost all the officers will have 
received proper training. 
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Savoy Hotel 
London 
7 September 1950 

My dear Sardar Sahib, 

Gould you spare me a few minutes when I come to Dehli? 
am anxious to discuss some personal matters with you. When 

1 last talked with you business matters, you were kind enough to 

L detail in individual cases such as my 

s ou d be discussed with the Secretary of the States jVIinistry. I 
have taken your advice and kept Mr. V. P. Menon fully informed 

2 I am experiencing; but in certain instances, 
these difficulties have not disappeared, even after he has personally 
commumcated with the local officers in Kutch ! There are, indeed, 

ivheels witliin wheels” there, which I should like to explain to 
you, some o these officers have, I am afraid, ancestral grudge 
against my ouse, which changed circumstances, leaidng them in 
power gives them an opportunity to work off against me. 

The most serious thing from my owm point of view, is the 
harm that can be done to frank and cordial relations between your 
mii^tiy and myself. Unless these local intrigues are checked, and 
wi 1 goo wi on both sides, coupled with your own sense of 

STb ''t'' ^ f'^cts, I am quite sure 

hat the difficulUes I am experiencing at the moment wiU vanish. 

ey ought not, indeed, to exist at all because all outstanding 
m ?b? Adviser and the Joint Secretary 

„r that, there should be no reopening 

ot preceding faits accomplis. 

admin^qJ further point? Ever since the change of the 

whX, r? atmosphere of strain and tension, 

I nnf m health when I am in Kutch- 

to deal with; yet I seem to be subjected 

Kit iTnnr neglect by the local authorities, 

ba 1 T" I" ^Pite of the fact that I 

h u of changed circumstances, to the 

best of m> ability, my presence in my ancestral State, as a former 
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ruler, however careful I am, does not make life any eeisier for me; 
perhaps it is possible that it does not make things any easier for 
the local authorities also! But I wish that they did not allow 
these difficulties to influence them in their dealings with me and 
my family, particularly over matters sanctioned by tradition and 
privileges hitherto enjoyed. 

I expect to arrive in New Delhi on the 25th instant, and shall 
hope to meet you, if you are there, within the next day or tivo. 

May I hope to have the pleasure of welcoming you to Kutch 
this coming cold weather and showing you hospitality a few days? 
The opening ceremony of Kandla Port will, I hope, provide the 
occasion. 

With best wishes, and with sincere hope that you are keeping 
fit and well, 

Yours sincerely, 
Madan Singhji 
of Kutch 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
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Camp Bombay 
13 September 19.50 

My dear Maharao Sahib, 

Thank you for your letter of 7 September 1930. 

I am not aware of any misundcislanding having been caused 
between the States Ministry and yourself by the machinations of 
any interested persons. You can depend on us to look at matters 
objectively and you can unburden yourself without reserve when 
we meet in Ne\v Delhi on Your Highness’ return from abroad. 

I should like to say, however, that we expected some gesture 
from Your Highness during the time of the recent floods in Kutch. 
In this respect, I might cite to Your Highness the instance of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Morvi who made a handsome dona- 
tion when recently the whole of Saurashtra was affected by floods. 
With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

His Highhess 
Maharao Madan Singhji 
Maharao of Kutch 
C/o Savoy Hotel 
London 
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Bhuj-Kutcii 
16 October 1950 

Aly dear Sardar Sahib, 

I was very glad to have had an opportunity of meeting you in 
Delhi. 

On my return here, I have asked the Chief Commissioner 
to furnish me ■witn information regarding the damage done by 
the floods as well as the extent thereof and the measures planned 
and taken up to no^v to relieve the suffering of the flood-stricken 
people. On receipt of the above information, I will personally 
visit the affected areas and meet the people in order to be of 
such service to them as may be possible. 

I ha\e also invited the Chief Commissioner to accompanj 
me when I go to visit the affected places, if he can. May I 
^sure you that I will do all I can for ameliorating the lot of 
flood-stricken people? 

\Vith kindest regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
;Madan Singhji 
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New Delhi 
23 October 19c0 


dear Maharao Sahib, 

Thank you for your letter of 16 October 1950. 

_ I am very glad to know that Your Highness is thinking oi 
visiting the affeaed areas in Kutch. 1 am sure the Chief Com- 
missioner wfll give Your Highness every assistance. 

\S ith iiindest regards. 


His Highness 

The .Maharao of Kuich 

Bhuj-Kutch 
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Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai 
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Lai Bagh 
Indore 
23 August 1950 


My dear Shankar, 

I have read in the newspapers that Shri Sardar Sahib Patel 
\vill be coming to Indore on 2 October to lay the foundation- 
stone of Kasturbagram. 

It svill be a pleasure and privilege to me and Her Highness if 
Shri Sardar Saliib and Srimati Maniben would give us the pleasure 
of staying with us during their visit to Indore. 

If the newspaper report is correct, 1 should be glad if you 
%viU be so kind as to ascertain Shri Sardar Sahib’s wishes in the 
matter and kindly let me know so that I may write to him per- 
sonally to invite him. 

I hope this finds you and your family quite well. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
Tukoji Rao Holkar 

Shri Vidya Shankar, ics 
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New Delhi 
26 August 1950 

My dear Maharaja Sahib, 

Thank you for your letter of 23 August 1950. 

2. I have consulted Sarda^i about Your Highness’ invitation to 
him to stay with you during his visit to Indore. He has asked 
me to thank Your Highness for llic same, but arrangements for 
his stay ^vUl be made most probably at the Residency. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
V. Shankar 

His Highness 

Maharaja Tukoji Rao Holkar 
Ex-Maharaja of Indore 
Lai Bagh, Indore 
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Camp State Hotel 
Aurangabad 
3 October 1950 

Shn Gopiknshna Vijaivargiya 

Gliief ilinister 

Indore 

PLEASE ISSUE FOLLOtSTXG STATEMENT TO PRESS ON MV BEHAL?. 
BEGINS. DURDtG MY TtVO DAYS’ STAY IN INDORE, I LAID STRESS BOTH 
IN PRIVATE AND IN PUBLIC ON THE NEED FOR AN EARLY 5OLUTI0A 
OF THE DIFFICULTIES V.THCH THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PEOPLE OF 
ilADHYA BHARAT HAD TO FACE DURING RECENT MONTES. ABOVE 
ALL, THE PRIMARY NEED OF MADHYA BHARAT IS A STABLE ADSHNIS* 
TRAITON. I AM GLAD THAT MY APPEAL TO THE CONGRE^ ■\VORSEH3 
AND THE GENEP.AL PUBLIC FOR THEIR HELP AND COOPERATION MET 
WTTH A QUICR RESPONSE, AND JUST BEFORE I LEFT INDORE I 
ASSURED BY THE LEADING PERSONALITIES IN MADHYA BHARVT 
CONGRESS OF GOOD PROSPECTS OF .A STABLE ADMINISTRATION COMING 
INTO BEING AS A RESULT OF THE INFORM.AL DISCUSSIONS VtHICH tVERH 
HELD DURING THE LAST TWO DAYS. THE PICTUPvE OF MADHYA BHARAi 
WHICH I MSU.ALI5ED AT I' Ur: TIME OF INTEGRATION AND V>'EICH I 
DESCRIBED TO MY .AUDIENCE YESTERD.AY .AT T H ?. PUBLIC MEETISG 
REQUHIES .A GREAT DEAL OF CONCENTRATED EFFORTS -AND tEtlTED 
r.NDEAVOUR BEFORE IT CAN MATERIALISE. AVE HAVE TO GET ON 
WITH THE JOB .AND TIME IS FLYING. WE IH'ST PRO\-E TO TBS 
PEOPLE THAT Y.^E MRAN BUSINESS .AND THAT, IN SPITE OF tVTLAT HAS 
H-iPPr-NED SO F.AR, A GRE.AT DRAL CAN BE .ACHIEVED. IT 15 IN THAI 
HOPE [and] CO.NFIDENCE THAT I HAVH AG.AIN PUT SOME TRUST LA- 
MA OLD FRIENDS .AND FELLOAV- WORKERS OF MADHY-A BHARAT CONGRFM- 
^ to THEM .ALL TO LIVE UP TO THESE HOPES, TO ST.ATtD 3A 

THE .ADMINISTRATION .AND TO EXTEND TO THE NEV." CHIEF MINISTER 
.AND ms COLLE.AGUE3 THAT SYMP.ATHY, SUPPORT -A^CD CO-OPERAXION 
TV HIGH THEA' V.TLL NBED IN FULL MRA5URE IN THE DISCHARGE O.- 
THr.IR ONEROUS REsPONSIBILITTES, LET THEM GIVE TO THE INSITTUnON 
AND TO ^LADKA•A BHARAT WHAT THEY HAVE NEEDED ALL .ALO.N'G 
.AND APPLA THEMSELVES AVKOLEHRARTEDLA" vATTKOUT RESERVE tO 
THE IMilENSE CO.NSTRUCTTVZ TASK THAT .AAVATTS THEJI. LET THEM 
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HAVE THE PRIDE AND PRIVILEGE \VHICH THE BUILDER HAS IN THE 
COMPLETION or A MAGNIFICENT BUILDING. THE GLORY OF THAT 
ACHIEVEMENT AND NOT PLACES OF POWER AND AUTHORITY IVILL BE 
THEIR BEST REWARD. 1 ALSO APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC NOT TO 
LISTEN TO THE VOICE OF DESTRUCTION OR OF SUBVERSION, BUT 
INDULGE LN HEALTHY CRITICISM TO ADOPT AN ATTITUDE OF HELP- 
FUL COOPERATION IN ALL USEFUL UNDERTAKINGS. IT IS ONLY WHE.V 
PUBLIC OPINION THINKS AND ACTS ON RESPONSIBLE LINES THAT IT IS 
MOST EFFECTIVE. NO GOVERNMENT, HOWSOEVER POWERFUL, CA.V 
AFFORD TO NEGLECT THE VOICE OF DISCIPLINED AND RESPONSIBLE 
PUBLIC OPINION, AND THE GOVERNMENT OF &IADHYA BHARAT WILL 
NOT FAIL THEM. ENDS. 

VALLABHBHAI 
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Camp State liotcl 

Aurangabad 
3 October loyj 

His Highness Raj Pramukh 
Inodre 

PLEASE ACCEPT FOR YOURSELF AND CONVEY TO HER HIOJINEsj My 
SINCERE GRATITUDE FOR YOUR VERY KIND HOSPITALITY DURI.VO OUB 
STAY IN INDORE. YOUR 1UCHNES5 DID NOT SPARE YOURSELF TO 
MAKE IT COMFORTABLE AND WE ALL THOROUGHLY E.VJOYED If 
DESPITE A VERY STRENUOUS PROGRAMME. PLEASE CO.VVEy oUR 
TILANKS ALSO TO YOUR OFFICERS AND STAFF WHO CO.STKIjjt,lEo 
TOWARDS THE SUCCESS OF OUR VISIT. 

VALLAISIJBj,,^, 
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^ October i'i% 

The Honourable Saradar Vallabhbhai Patel 

Deputy Prime Minister 

Aurangabad 

WE UTRE BOTH DELIGHTED TO RECEIVE YOUR Kl.ND TELECRam 
WAS A PLEASURE AND PRIVILEGE TO US TO DO VVIIAT WE COLTj> 

WE FEEL THAT IT HARDLY DESERVES ME.NTIO.S. WE ARE 
KNOW THAT YOU ENJOYED YOUR SHORT STAY HERE I.N Irjte q, , 
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STRKr^UOUS PROGRAM3JE. 'iSTTH ETSDEST itEGARDS FROM MV AJS 

SELF. 

SCINBIA 
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Gvraho: 
16 September 19^- 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 

Gandhinagar 

Nasik 

REGRET \XRV MUCH rS-.UBrLITV ATTEXD SESSION OVrC<G SUDDEN H-LNUSi 
THOUGH HAD EXPRESSED DESIRE TO MEET YOU AT NASIE. H.V.'D EOV*'* 
E\tER ASKED SHPH LHADHARjl TO SEE YOU. IF THERE IS AliV CON- 
TROVtRSEAL MEV." ALSO KENDLY IN\TTE SHPJ PANDIVA AND SHKI 
RAMSAHAI SEEUXTANEOU5LY. 


GOPLKRISHNA %'gAIV.^GIYA 
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distrcued me beyond words to Bnd that the persons and the party on which 
I had built so many hopes have mot been able to deliver the goods. Not 
only that, the prestige of Government has, as a result of recent events, been 
shaken to such a degree that, unless immediate steps are taken to put matters 
right, I am a&aid a serious challenge to good and stable administration would 
develop and law and order may be jeopardised to such an extent as to in* 
vokc the emergency powers wtuch have been vested in the Centra! Gov- 
ernment. It is, therefore, with a full sense ofresponsiblity that I am asking the 
party to reflect on the developments wluch have taken place and to set its 
own house in order once for all. It is only in this that lies the prestige and 
honour of the organisation, to which we all have the honour to belong, the 
good name of the State to whose service all of you are pledged and the 
good government to wluch the people at large arc entitled from you. 

hly talks frith the Chief .Minister and other Ministers, and president of 
the State Congress and some other friends, whom I have met, convince me 
that a great deal of harm has already been done to the organisation as well as 
to the Government by internal cliques and sectional or penonal loyalties. Even 
the crisis, through which the Stale as well as the organisation are passing at 
the present ntomenr, has accentuated, rather than ciiounated, the differences 
and divisions which had marked the party organisation. Such a manifestation is 
almost fatal to the pratlge and standing of any party Those who do not 
realise the gravity of the situauon or who do not see the extent of evil that 
tltey have wrought by indulging in these destnictive tactics, are not being true 
to themselves or doing a semce to the organisation and the people to whom 
they owe so much. I would, therefore, make an appeal to you all to rise above 
these petty intrigues to come together in an hour of common peril and to 
meet the challenge which has been thrown at >ou by other parties by coming 
together in a common endeavour. Nothing cbe does the occasion demand of 
you and nothing else can you do sf you wish to turn the preseat into a basis 
for a useful future. After all, you have to bear in mind that it will not be 
very long before you shall have to meet your masters, the electorate, whose 
confidence you have to win if you wish to have another spell of of5cc or 
administration. From what I have heard or read or experienced of the 
public opinion in this State, I can tell you quite frankly that, unless you 
make a drastic bid for improvement and reform in your conduct, you will only 
find a sick electorate taking its own cxniise to put matters right. 

In whatever you decide, you must bear in mind this great responsibility 
on behalf of an oi^anisadon which has built up its prestige and honour on 
self-sacnfice and unselfish pubh'c service and on a heroic struggle with the 
evil of foreign domination. All that that organisation stands for or has 
achieved is at stake in Madhya Bhaiat, and you happen to be its custo- 
dians so far as this part of India is concerned. 
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My demand on you at this critical dmc is simple. It is to evolve a 
stable ministry which will, with the unanimous, or if that is not possible, 
general party support, be able to withstand the present crisis which has over- 
taken the administration and organisation in Madhya Bharat and which 
will, during the months that lie ahead of you, convince the people at large 
that they can put faith in you and the organisation to which you all belong. 
I should also like you to stand four-square with a united will and determi- 
nation against all those forces which threaten not only your unity, but also 
the very elementary basis of good and orderly government. When you deli- 
berate this evening, I should like you to concentrate on all this, to realise 
your responsibility and to conduct yourself in full realisation of that res- 
ponsibility. You should not approach your task with any small mind; you bas’e 
to take a comprehensive and far-sighted view and rise above all tho^e 
petty and extraneous matters, which cloud one’s judgment, retard one’s pro- 
gress and promote that narrow parochial outlook which is the very antithesis 
of democracy. I do not wish in the least to influence your judgment by indi- 
cating any preferences of my own for any one individual. In fact, I have 
none, e.xcept for whosoever commands your unstinted confidence and sup- 
port. . My only concern is that whatever you decide, you must decide svith 
a will and determination to stand by your decision through thick and thin. 

.1 have been told that, when you met yesterday, you were good enough 
to postpone matters until I could indicate to you what I felt about these 
things and suggest some way out. I have told you what I feel, but I think 
Aat It IS for you yourself to find a way out. That burden is not one which 
would be either fair on your part or democratic on mine that I should 
ke upon myself. I have told you what the present position is and what 
your duty is. It is now for you to discharge it as the occasion demands. I 
ope that, when I meet you all tomorrow, you ivill have come to your 
own decision in the light of the views which I have placed before you. 
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New Delilt 
5 October 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Even in the printed report, your Indore speech was touching. 
^ the actual spoken tvord it must have been so greatly moving- 
You have done all one can do. If even this does not satisfy 
people s suspicions, what can man do ! Let us pray and leave 
things to the Power that has so far protected us in spite of all 
our errors and our sins. 
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I noted Tandonji’s very good pronouncement in Calcutta 
about Muslims in India. 

I hope you are taking care of your health. 

My kind regards to Air. and Mrs. VcIJodi. 

Yours affectionately, 
C. Rajagopalachari 

The Hon’blc Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime ACnister 
Camp : Hyderabad 
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Gwalior 
26 September 1950 

My dear Sardar, 

I have received your letter regarding Dr. Devi Singh and 
Krishna Kant Vyas, members recently elected to Parliament. 

I am sorry that owing to preoccupations here, I could not 
reply earlier. Ho^vcver, I had requested Babu Ramsahaiji to 
talk to you personally about this and explain the whole matter. 
But I have learnt from him that he forgot to talk to you on this 
subject. However, I am trying to get fuU information and shall 
inform you about facts, at an early date. 

With best regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

G. K. Vijaivargiya 

The Hon’ble Sardar Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
New Delhi 
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Lucknow 
20 November 1950 


My dear Sardar Sahib, 

I have to thank you for your letter of 16 November regarding 
certain revenue and police officers needed for Madhya Bharat 
and Rajasthan. As you know, at present the administration is 
being conducted with attenuated personnel and the number of 
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experienced officers has d^vindled considerably. We have parted 
with some of our best men so that the system of administration in 
the States may be brought in line tvdth our own. Still I fully 
realise that they are part of our Union and it is the duty of 
all of us to help them to the maximum extent ■we can. I am 
making enquires and gi'vdng thought to the suggestions made 
by you. I shall be going to Delhi shortly and wall then have 
the opportunity of speaking to you in this connection personally. 
I am not siure if we ■^vill be able to spare the officers named by 
you but I shall naturally give due regard to your ■svishes before 
sending my final reply. 

Yoius sincerely, 
G. B. Pant 

The Hon ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime A'linister 
New Delhi 
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Lalehzar Palace 
Cambay 
12 October 1950 

My dear Sardar Sahib, 

l am informed that you are paying a ■visit to Ahmedabad and 
Anand towards the end of this month. While at Anand, you 
wall be so near Cambay. I wll feel honoured if you can make 
It convement to pay a short Hsit to Cambay also on that occasion. 
ishaU consider it a personal pleasure and privilege if you can 
bless Cambay with your visit and stay ivith me as my guest. 
It you imd It convenient to accept my request, as I hope you 
wll I may kindly be informed. I need hardly assure you that I will 
^ke aU^ the necessary arrangements to suit your convenienty. 

our visit to ambay will also offer a lone cherished opportunity 
to the people to pay their respects to you. 

With kindest regards. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. Hussain Yaivar Khan 

The Hon’ble Sardar V. J. Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
16 October 1950 


My dear Nawab Sahib, 

Many thanks for your letter of 12 October 1950 and your 
very kind inwtation to me to visit Cambay. I regret that for 
reasons of health I have had to cancel my Gujarat tour except a 
\isit to Ahmedabad where also I am having only a minimum of 
public engagements. I am, therefore, very sorry it tvill not be 
possible for me to accede to your request, much as I would have 
liked to. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vailabhbhaf Patel 

H.H. Nawab Mirza Hussain Yawar Khan 
Nawab Sahib of Cambay 
Lalehzar Palace 
Cambay 
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Jamnagar 
16 October 1950 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
New Delhi 

BY GRACE OF GOD AND YOUR LOVE FOR JUSTICE HAS GIVEN HAPRY 
OCCASION TO HOUSE OF SIROHI TO CELEBRATE SUCCESSION OF RIGHT- 
FUL HEIR ON DUSSERAH. HUUBLY REQUEST YOUR HONOUR TO GLORIFY 
OCCASION BY YOUR PRESENCE. fS KEEN DESIRE MY MOTHER AND 
MYSELF. HOPE YOU WILL NOT DISAPPOINT US. EVERY BEST WISHES. 

GULABKUNVER 
MAHARANI of JAMNAGAR 
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New Delhi 
23 October 1950 

My dear Maharani Sahiba, 

Many^ thanks for your telegram of 16 October and yoiir 
■very kind invitation to me to come to Sirohi to be present at 
the succession ceremony. I am very soitv- that, for reasons of 
health, it tvas not possible for me to do so. I have, however, sent 
the new Maharao my best wishes, through the Rajmata. 

^Vith kindest regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Pate! 

Her Highness 
Maharani Gulabktmverba 
Maharani of Jamnagar 
Jamnagar 
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Government House 
New Delhi 
22 January 1950 

Dear Sardar Sahib, 

I am writing to inform you that you will take the oaths of 
office and secrecy as a Minister for the Union in the Upper 
Loggia on the conclusion of the swearing-in ceremony of the 
President on Thunday, 26 January 1950. 

I enclose a copy of the memorandum of the ceremonial which 
trill be observed and copies of the oaths. 

Would you kindly let me know whether you will take an 
oath or make an affirmation? 

Yours sincerely, 

S. A. Lai 
Secretary to the 
Governor-General 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vatiabhbhai Patel 
Minister for Home Affairs & States 
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1 Aurangzeb Road 
New Delhi 
24 January 1950 


My dear Lai, 

Thank you for your letter of 22 January 1950 and the docu- 
• ments enclosed with it. I shall make an affirmation. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 


Shri Shavax A. Lai 
Secretary to 

H.E. the Governor-General 
New Delhi 
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Government House 
?^^evt’ Delhi 
23 Januar}" 1950 


My dear ^Ir. Shankar, 

I shall be grateful if you v.’ould Mndly inform the Hon'hle 
the Deputy Prime Minister that the ex-Govemor-General, after 
going through the local engagements at Government House, 'ivhich 
aye been mentioned in the enclosed programme^ arrive at 
Palam at 9-30 a.m. on 27 Januarv 1950 momino-. and t^ill empl- 
ane at 10 a.m. 

_ He ^viU be ver>^ pleased to meet the Hon’ble the Deput>' 
rune l^Iinister at 8-45 a.m. at Government House, or at 9-30 
at ^ the aerodrome, tvhichever time is convenient to the Depui}' 
Prime i'linister. 

I enclose a special car park label for use on that day. 

'\ViU you kindly let me know in advance at which point the 
^-Governor-General will have the pleasure of meeting the 
Hon ble the Deputy Prime iNGnister? 

Yours sincerely, 

B. Chatteqee 
Colonel 

[Ylilitaiy' Secretarij 

Shri V. Shankar, ics. 

Private Secretary to 

The Hon’ble Sardar VaUabhbhai Patel 
Mmistr>' of Home Affairs 
New Delhi 


Note I have replied to Col. Chatteqee on the phone rhzt 

Ipk'i 9.30. The car park 

e - o e given to the driver that day and the programme 
may be put up to Maniben. 


V. P. (Menon) 
* 24-1-50 
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ROGR.\.M.ME OF THE EX-GOVERNOR-GEXERAL’S DEP^VRTURE ON 
27 JANX’ARY 1950 

ci.43 a.m. Sbri Chakravarti Rajagopalachari arrives at the Durbar Hall. 
8.43 to Receives oilldals and noiHofiidals present. 

9.00 a-m. 

9.00 a.m. Inspects a Guard of Honour. (National Anthem and Salute). 
9.03 a.m. Receives farewell greetings (from the assembled gathering}. 

9.10 a.m. Boards a coach and 4 and leaves in procession. 

(Mounted Bodyguard of the President in front and behind). 

9.15 a.m. Alights at the main gate from the coach, gets into the President’s 
car, and drives to Palam. 

9.30 a.m. Arrives at Palam airport. 

9.30 am. Inspects a Guard of Honour and tales lease of the Heads of the 
to Diplomatic Corps, the Hoo’ble Ministers and officials and nen* 

10.00 a.m. officials present. 

10 00 a.m. The ex.Covemor>Geoeral taka off from Palam. 
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New Delhi 
29 Jaauary 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I enclose a copy of a letter which the President [Dr. Raj- 
endra Prasad] has received from Rajaji and has sent on to me. 
He has asked me to pass it on to you. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 


E.\CLOSURE 

From Plane 
27 January 1930 

My dear Rajen Babu, 

^ly thought goa back 'naturally to you all whom 1 ha\e left behind. 
There is an almighty, vigilant and kindly Power that has evoUed all Uiis 
beautiful and great world out of the primmdial substance. May that Power 
bless you and our dear country and the men and women entrusted to your 
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charge and that of your colleagues! May you find all the strength and the 
support you require! 

I go Nvith joy in my heart at the beautiful manner in which the little 
changeover has taken place. There was nothing to mar the beauty of it. 
God bless you all. 

Yours affectionately, 

C. Rajagopalachari 

[PS.] 

Please show this to Jawaharlal and Vallabhbhai. I am not writing sepa- 
rately to them. 
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New Delhi 
30 January 1950 

My dear Vallabh.bh.ai, 

As you knotv, the Delhi MunicipaUty is giving an address of 
welcome to the President next Sunday, 5 February. The Presi- 
dent ■will go in procession for part of the -way. 

On 26 January there tvas a great deal of disappointment at 
the Presidential procession being a small one. Somehow the 
crowd expected, quite wrongly I think, to see some leading Con- 
gress figures in the procession. I have been asked very speaal y 
that on this occasion, that is on 5 February, an opportunity shoiu 
be given to the crowds to see at least three persons — yourse , 
Maulana [Azad] and me. The President has suggested that 
should accompany him in the same carriage, but I feel this 'Vi 
not be proper from many points of view. I think however that 
it is desirable for some of us to exhibit ourselves, in a way, to the 
crowd. The best course appears to me for us individually to go 
in om- cars through the route of the procession, rather slowly, 
some litde time before the President comes. We could precede 
him by about 10 minutes or 15 minutes. This should not be a 
procession by any means, but each separate car going that ■'vay. 
It is desirable of course that the car should be an open one. 

I hope you will come to this function and will approve of 
suggestion I have made above. If you have any difficulty in getung 
an open car, the Chief Commissioner has promised to provide one. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


The Hon’blc Sardar Vallabhb Patel 
New Delhi 
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Government House 
New Delhi 
31 January 1950 

Dear Mr. Shankar, 

On relinquishment of his office as Governor-General of India, 
Shri G. Rajagopalachari dearcd me to send the accompanying 
autographed photograph of himself to the Deputy Prime Minister 
as a memento of the very many happy moments he spent with 
him during his tenure of office. 

Yours sincerely, 
B. Chatterjee 

Shri V. Shankar, :cs 

Private Secretary to the Deputy Prime Minister 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
1 February 1950 


My dear Col. Chatteijec, 

Thank you for your letter dated 31 January 1950 and the 
autographed photograph of Shri C. Rajagopalachari. H.M. much 
appreciates the kind thought which prompted Rajaji to send this 
memento. Needless to say, he will prize it as a very valuable gift 
from a life-long friend and colleague, whose brotherly affection 
will remain in abiding memory. 

Yours sincerely, 
V. Shankar 


Col. B. Chatteijee 
Military Secretary to 
the President 
Government House 
New Delhi 
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Government House 
New Delhi 
I Februar}' 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter I have addressed to 
Jawaharlalji for your consideration and advice. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rajendra Prasad 

Xhe Hon ble Sardar Vallabbbhai Patel 
New Delhi 


ENCLOSURE 


Govemineaat House 

New Delia 
I February 1950 

My dear Jawaharlalji, 

There are several institutions and associations with which I have beea 
associated. In some case the association is more or less nominal whereas in 
others it involves my actual participation in their work or in settling their 
policy. I shaU be obUged for your advice as to what I should do. It 
obvious that I cannot continue to be Chairman of the Development Board of 
Fandabad or of Rajpura. Similarly, it is obvious that I cannot continue to 
be a member of the Working Committee of the Congress. But it is not quite 
clear whether I should cease to be a member of the .Ml-India Congress 
Committee and cut off my connection with the various other Trusts. 

I am enclosing a list of the institutions with which I am connected as 
far as I can recall them at present. 

Rajendra Prasad 

The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Ne.hru 
Prime Nlinistcr 
Xciv Delhi 
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INSTITUTIONS WITH WHICH DR. RAJENDR^V PRASAD IS CONNECTED: 


1 Indian National Congress 

2 Gandhi Smarak Nidhi 

3 Birla Education Trust 

4 Syamsundcr Trust (Champaran) 

5 Faridabad Township Development Board 

6 Rajpura Development Board 

7 History Congress 

8 Bharatiya Itihas Parishad 

9 Bharatiya Vldya Bhawan 

10 Bihar Vldyapith 

1 1 Kashi Vidyapilh 

12 Hindustani Prachar Sabha 

13 Go Seva Saagh, Wardha 

14 Bihar Goshala Federation 

15 Agricultural Eeonoinic Conference 
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New Delhi 
7 February 1950 

My dear Rajen Babu, 

Thank you for yor letter of 1 February 1930 regarding the 
question of your connection with other Trusts and membership of 
the AICC. I shall discuss the matter with Jawaharlal and let 
you have my views. 


Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
President of the Indian Republic 
New Delhi 


S.C.-X-6 
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New Delhi 
10 February 1950 

My dear Vallabhbliai, 

_ Thank you for your letter of 7 February. I have since re- 
ceived from Jawaharlalji the letter of which I enclose a copy. In 
View o his advice I have written to the various institutions men- 
tion^ in my letter of 1 February and told them that I shall not 
be able to continue my association wth them. But some of them 
say that their institutions being non-political, there is no reason 
tvhy I should resign. 

Yours sincerely: 
Rajendra Prasad 

The Hon ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 


ENCLOSURE 

New DelD 
1 February 

My dear Rajendra Babu, 

Thank you for your letter of 1 February sending me a list of the many 
institutions and assodauons svith which you have been associated- 

It seems to me that, as President, it svill be difficult for you to conti- 
nue your association with these organisations in the capacity of an office- 
bearer or a member of an executive committee. You may continue in regard 
to some of them such as the historical or educational institutions as a kind of 
patron. But I am not sure if even this would fit in. 

You cannot function as an active member of tire Indian .National Cca- 
gress or of the AICC. I suppose however that you arc an c:c-officio metnber 
of ffic .\ICC. If so. you can leave it at that, making it dear to the Cong.-en 
resident that you cannot funcuon as an active member of die Congress. 

I do not think you should conUnuc the Presidenuhip of die Ga-ndi-' 
-Memorial lund. 

F.tric.ah.ad and Rajpura IJoards, you should not continue >o-' 
cnairmanship. 
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I am inclined to think that the best course would be for you to inform 
all tlte organisations with which you have been associated that on your as- 
sumption of olfice as President it is not in the fitness of things for you to re- 
main as a member of those organisadons, though no doubt your interest 
would continue. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

Dr. Rajcndra Prasad 

President 

New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
14 February 1950 

My dear Rajen Babu, 

Thank you for your letter dated 10 February 1950 regarding 
the question of your continuing on the various institutions. 

I feel that, in this matter, you should be guided by what 
the Prime Minister has advised you. I think that the view which 
he has taken is the only one consistent with the dignity, position 
and aloofness of the high office which you occupy. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
21 February 1950 

My dear Rajen Babu, 

You have received a copy of Jawaharlal’s letter to me dated 
20 February. I am sending herewith a copy of my reply to him. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

Dr. Rajcndra Prasad 

President 

New Delhi 
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Nw Detti 
21 Febniar;/ 1950 


My dear Jawahaxlal, 

you for your letter of 15 February 1950 regarding inquir)' lu 
cases of firing. 

"Fbe question is a difficult and complicated one and raises issue vrnica 
aiiTCt the fundamental basis both of Government and the organisatiaa to 
which we all have the honour to belong. The general pubfic has been so 
long ined to firings for suppression of political libertie and dvil rights under 
an^ alien rule that it has only very slovriy been adapting itself to similar 
action taken by representadves of the public. .Mter all, v/e have the right to 
expect the public, so long as we represent it, to be believed and if we arc 
sausfied^ that in any pardcular case acdon was justified and if we can adduce 
convincing arguments about it I see no reason why v.'e cannot he trusted- 
In mj judgment, if the general public is unable to trust us, we have no rca- 
to be where v.e are. ASTiere we feel that on account of the matter bemg 
in doubt or in vie-.v of the heavy loss of fife and property, an inquirv-, 
ther departmental or othenvise, is necessary, we should be free to take a deri- 
sion in favour of a suitable form of inquiry. .Any convention, such as yc- 
suggKt, would, in my judgment, be a slur on our representadve characmr 
^ as capaat)' to judge things for ourselves. Moreover, any weaiednS 

m^lHs matter would merdy slacken the pace of adaptadon to which I 
reierred abo.e. 5Ve have to realise one cardinal fact that we have sdH 
educate our people into a sense of responsibility and dvic dudes. They nave 
cease to regard the police as instruments of oppression or tyranny, tiims 
that the police have a great deal to contribute towards this pn>- 
cc^ of realisation on the part of general pubfic, I fed that there is a gr«l- 
er need for change in the atdiude of the people at large. 

3 Ufiiat you have stated about Calcutta, Re-.ya, .Ahmedabad, Salem mid 
BareiUy, instances la point. You yourself hold that the firing in CalcnSs 
v.^ juscmed. The sentiment in Calcutta was not GAig on womem 

it v.^ succumb to this sentiment, are we to surrender our Government and 
^dmirmtrauoa to a pack of hysterical women mischievously led, who siS^t 
Slave surrendered their capadty for thinking to an organisation subversive cf 
e-.aythmg peaceful and decent in fife? However, in vie-.v of the agimnca, 
wmch was sponsored by interested people and which did acauire consider- 
e momentum, the police went slow on the question of firing. TcO' 
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resorted to lathi-charges, evea thou^ they suffered several casualties by means 
of add bombs and other missiles. When I went there the public was in 
favour of more firing. 

4. As regards Rewa, again the figures of casualties tell their own tale. There 
were two or three persons killed and about b^ a doren or dozen injured as 
against 38 policemen injured. Conridering that the whole incident took place 
in a crowded locality where the police and the crowd were almost miaed 
up, the figures of casualties are by no means large. Those who have agitated 
against the police have for their own purposes shed some tears over the mem- 
bers of the public who have been killed or wounded, but there Hat not been 
a word of sympathy for the policemen who have suffered injuries. Are we to 
surrender the very Instruments of our authority in such a threatening situa- 
tion to the bewildering gaze of a public inquiry? You can imagine the re- 
actions of a man who is faring a threatening mob with a gun; the occasion 
demands that he must disperse the mob by resort to firing but in his mind 
comes suddenly the feeling that if he did so be would have to face a public 
inquiry into his <3\m action. The problem is not theoretical. Its practical 
consequences have arisen. In a similar situation in Bengal, the sub-inspector 
leading a police party and faced with an angry mob turned to his own 
men and implored them not to fire at the crowd lest he should have to 
face an inquiry into bis conduct. You can visualise what respect for law 
the crowd must have had and wbat idea of disripline the poL'cemen must 
ba>'e formed! 

5. In Ahmedabad jail, the police resorted to firing and killed one or two 
persons and iqj'ured a few others. There was a judicial trial in which the 
judge held that the assembly was unlawful In spice of it be gave the right 
of self-defence to the accused and blamed the police for firing. The contra* 
diedon is obvious, but it shows the danger of making inquiries the general 
rule. The Bombay Government have already filed an appeal to the High 
Court against acquittal on the charge of assaulting pwlice officers and men. 

6. ( have already sent you Madhava Menoo’s account of wbat took place in 
Salem. That 1 think was a dear case for appointment of an inquiry com* 
mittee and I am glad that one has already been appointed. 

7. As regards Bareilly, from the accounts which we have received, it is 
clear chat the police showed a remarkable d^ree of tolerance and forbearance 
and it was not the police who ran amuck but the students and the general 
public. Pantji [G. B. Pant] was virtually compelled to order an inquiry and 
suspend the {>oIicc officers; be was surrounded by angry students who could 
not be otherwise pacified. I see no reason why students should have the 
prisvlcge of treating with contempt the police doing their duty. iUithority 
once flouted creates unending repercussions. We are sull hating repercus- 
sions of disobedience to law and authority which we fostered in defence of 
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our liberties. Wc cannot afTord to foster any such disobedience while tve are 
striving hard to preserve that hard-won liberty. 

8. There is also another aspect to which I have referred above in passing. 
I am quite convinced that adininbtration, least of all police administration, 
cannot function if there is a shadow of inquisition hanging over the heads 
of the personnel. Administrative machinery is as sensitive as public opinion. 
Wc cannot afTord to give a jolt to cither, but if a choice has to come betsvecn 
the two, all that I can say is that it is easier to steady public opinion after 
a jolt than to steady the administrative machinery after demoralisation has 
set in. The reason is obvious. Cramps in administrative machinery gradual- 
ly paralyse the svhole system; because it is something psychological, some- 
thing collective and impersonal, it is difficult fully to encompass and the 
inevitable consequences of a jolt reverberate much more quickly and last 
much longer. Public opinion is in a sense easier to handle because public 
memories are shorter, its voice is seldom united and agitation as such is 
confined to a small section. After all, if you come to consider, at best there 
is nothing but sentiment behind whatever agitation has been set up agaiiut 
these firings. This sentiment has been exploited by interested parties, be they 
Communists or Socialists or dissident Congressmen themselves. To succumb 
to their pressure and to weaken the morale of the police where we feci that 
firing was justified would, in my judgment, be extremely unwise. During my 
recent visit to Calcutta, I dealt with this aspect fully in my addresses and 
the public speech. I put before the general public the necessity of a more 
balanced approach to this question and pointed out how, as a result of the 
tolerance and forbearance shown by the police, the latter had suffered whereas 
those whose avowed object it was to upset society by violent means, bad 
escaped. I think this approach has now been generally appreciated by the 
people in Bengal and there is a greater appreciation of the svorth and role of 
the police.^ I feel that the answer to such public criticism, as there exists, 
of the action of the police is this balanced approach rather than a general 
concession of inquiry into firings. 

9- We have also to bear in mind that those with whom we have to deal 
are seasoned mischief-makers without any scruples or any compunction mid 
guided by the sole object of creating disturbances irrespective of consequences 
either on the poHce or on the general public. The only efiective counter 
to their tactics can be firm, resolute and just actions. I agree that action can 
deter only if it is just and cannot be just merely because it deters. But in 
my judgment, e.xcept where the gravity of the incident justifies an indepen- 
drat inquiry, the final judgment of the justice of an action must be that 
exe(^ti\e. Any other approach would be a confession of our failure 3^ 
representatives of public opinion and repositories of pubHc confidence. In 
^ "vy and order situation such ns \ye have to face today wth resolute. 
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unprincipled and determined opponents matched against us, I am convinced 
that we cannot afford to weaken our hands nor our position. 

10. At the same time, I do feel that State Governments should take the 
public more and more into confidence in such matters at as early a stage 
as possible and come out with such justiGcation as there may be of the 
action taken. I propose, therefore, to write to the Home Ministers of State 
Governments pointing out the hannfiil consequences of any adverse public 
reactions in such cases as a result of any resolute action taken by the police 
and magistracy and suggesting that wherever any firing resulting in any ap- 
preciable loss of life takes place, they should have such high-level magisterial 
inquiry as may be possible almost immediately after the firing takes place. 
The Minister concerned and if necessary the Chief Minister and the Cabi- 
net should go into the records and findings of the inquiry and then issue a 
public statement detailing the circumstances in which the firing took place 
and the justification for the action taken. Where the hlinisters or the Cabinet 
feel that firing was not justified or justification was doubtful, they should 
have a judicial in camera inquiry unless in any particular case they feci a 
public judicial inquiry would be justified. 

Yours, 

Vallabhbbai Fatel 

The Hoa’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
Prime Minister 
New Delhi 
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Flag Officer Commanding 
First Cruiser Squadron 
C/o G.P.O. 
London 
18 February 1950 

My dear Sardatji, 

I am giving this letter to Edwina to take out with her as she 
is passing tlirough Delhi on her trip to Hong Kong. 

I have been watching the events in India with continued 
interest and was delighted to see that the events of 26 January 
tvent off so well both in India and throughout the tvorld. 

You must fed a very proud man for the great part you played 
not only in making India an independent Sovereign Republic 
but also for keeping this republic within tlie Commonwealth. 
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The Indian destroyer flotilla was here with the Mediterranean 
eet for 2^ months. On several occasions at sea they were under 
my immediate command and I was proud to know how well they 
were handled. 

I went on board each of the ships several times and met most 

0 t e officers and men. Their enthusiasm and zeal was a real 
inspiration. 

I remain distressed, as do all true friends of India, at the 
continuation of the Kashmir dispute. This problem can only be 
so ved to the dissatisfaction of both sides, for if complete satisfaction 
were^ given to one side the other side would never accept the 
^ sure that the condnuation of this dispute 
mil harm both countries equally and possibly India even more 
t an a ■ tan, for India has so much more to lose. I pray you 
inay long be spared in good health to help guide the destinies 
T ^ sure that Maniben is looking after y'ou well. 

1 send my most affectionate regard to you both. 

Yours ever, 
Dickie Mountbatten 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 


New Delhi 
16 March 1950 

My dear Lord Mountbatten, 

Thank you for your letter of 18 February 1950 which Lady 
Mountbatten gave me on her arrival in Delhi. I am sorry it 
was not possible for me to acknowledge it earlier due to extreme 
anrl time, partly on account of the Parliamentary session 

developments in East Bengal about 
which you must have read already. 

meet Lady Mountbatten again. These 
are enahlp.^^ memories of our association fresh and we 

count nf ° ideas. She must have given you an ac- 

travellerl fr ^ impressions of hoiv far ive have 

us to sen when you were struggling hard along Mth 

ff“‘l“‘^^^°^^“diaandm^ India Mthin 
objectives ^ achieved success in attaining our 

more than " us. ITiey are much 

more than a nauon, while stiU trying to stand on its feet, need 
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or should have experienced. But there is an unseen power which 
presides over our destiny and makes us the instruments of its design 
and plan and their execution. We have managed to get a measure 
of our economic problems and there is some evidence of returning 
confidence in that sphere, but our relations with Pakistan show no 
signs of improving. Instead there is a tendency in the other direc- 
tion. We have all done and arc doing our best to check this 
adverse tendency, but unfortunately nothing that we do seems to 
impress Pakistan while a great deal of what we do not seems to 
attract their attention. 

3. Regarding Kashmir, events seem to be indicating the wisdom 
of the line which you suggested in December 1947 but we had not 
accepted for reasons which you know. However, as you say, the 
problem can only be solved peacefully to a partial dissatisfaction of 
both sides. We, on our part, realise it but a recognition of this 
has to come from the other side. 

4. I am very glad to know that you were so much impressed 
by our destroyer flotilla and that you took so much interest in them 
during their stay in Malta. 

With affectionate regards from us both, 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

Rear Admiral Earl Mountbatten of Burma 
Flag OfEcer Commanding 
Pint Cruiser Squadron 
C/o G.P.O. London 
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Flag Officer Commanding 
First Cruiser Squadron 
C/o G.P.O. London 
16 April 1950 

My dear Sardaqi, 

Thank you for your letter of 16 March. Edwina told me on 
her return how kind and hospitable you and Maniben had been 
to her during her visit to Delhi. 

She also gave me a very full account of the terrible troublous 
times through tvhich you arc all passing. My mind reverted in- 
stantly to the somewhat similar times which sve all passed through 
when I was still out there with )-ou. I remembered the discussions 
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we used to have about Jawaharlal’s active policy in the Cabinet 
and the somewhat more idealistic policy of Ahimsa which our dear 
beloved Gandhiji ^vas preaching. 

I well remember how troubled you were in your own mind 
eUveen the pressure that was put on you by the more emotional 
and unstable elements to take violent physical action against 
^akistan and the resistance to such a policy which Gandhiji and 
Jawaharlal put forward. 

.Although Gandhiji lost iiis life in keeping India on a sane and 
peace u path, he enormously enhanced the prestige of India 
throughout the \vorld. 


It is only since I have come away from India and been able 

world regards India that I realise to 
e u ow right he was, how right Jaivaharlal was and finally 
ow great and courageous it was of you to come over to their 
side and support them when so many of your friends were pressing 
you to take action which would have dimmed India’s good name 
or generations to come, apart from retarding her development for 


_ I ivas sad to learn from Edwina that the same situation was 
ansing again and for the same reasons. She told me she felt 
cer am t at you were not going to allow yourself to be swayed by 

e emotional and unstable elements in the country or even in 
the Congress Party. 

You have for years been the “strong man” of India. With 
your support Jawaharlal cannot fail. I do not believe there is 
one man in the country who would stand up to you when you 
ma e up your mind, so that the support which you are in a posi- 
tanr ^ m is a matter of the highest international impor- 


I know that this strong support cannot be given without 
omiderable mental anguish and distress to yourself and so I thought 

mi.r-L ^ ^ a friend to teU you how 

t continue with your courageous decision to 

support the pohey of peace and sanity. 

or ultimately lead to war ivith Pakistan 

Staff fn m magmficent policy to remain a secular 

and our'fri ^ uiean the undoing of everything that you and I 

Se Cfr We have aU learned from 

from rough which we have been that no one emerges 

for having fo^ght.'"''^^'^’^' immeasurably the poorer 
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That does not prevent human nature from being very silly 
and still feeling that the sword is the answer. Look at how 
stupidly ^ve are behaving in the rest of the %vorId. Look at the 
line-up on both sides making angry faces at each other and 
threatening to resort to a third world war. Surely the great point 
of having got your freedom in India is that you are there by your 
o\vn free masters and can take the sane and courageous line and 
be a shinning example to the rest of the world. 

Please forgive my writing this long and rather maudlin letter 
to you but I have a great affection for you and a high regard for 
everything you have done. Above all I felt that perhaps the know- 
ledge that your friends in the outside uorld %vere looking to you 
and relying on your staunch loyalty to Ja>vaharlal might be of 
help to you when dealing with the dissident and recalcitrant people 
%vho cannot be expected to take the same big view as yourself. 

May you be long spared in health and strength to maintain 
the true and upright policy of India in the way that our dear 
friend Gandhiji would have wished it. 

My very warmest wishes to a very dear friend, 

Youn ever, 
Dickie Mountbatten 
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New Delhi 
26 March 1950 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I enclose a copy of a letter I have received from the President 
regarding the general elections. I am sending copies also to the 
La^v Minister and to the Election Commissioner. 

Yours, 

Ja^vaharlal 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 



ENCLOSURE 


Government House 
New Delhi 
26 March 1950 


My dear Jawaharlalji, 

As the question of introducing legislation about elections is under 
consideration, I desire to make some suggestions for consideration. 

The Constitution does not lay down that the elections in all the States 
should be held together and there should be nothing in the election law to 
require this. This question has to be looked at from two points of view. 

In the first place, if any State, big or small, is unable, on account of 
its laziness or inefficiency, to get ready for the elections, elections in other 
places should not be held up. I would suggest that a deadline should be fixed 
for the newly elected Parliament to meet and all the States should be required 
and expected to complete their elections in time to enable their representatives 
to sit in Parliament on that date. If for any reason any State is unable to 
elect representatives before that date, the sitting of Parliament should not 
for that reason be postponed and it should start its work leaving the de- 
faulting State free to send its representatives to join it later on. I had 
thought of proposing the inclusion of a provision to this effect in the 
Constitution itself when it was under consideration, but after a talk I had 
with the Deputy Prime Minister I dropped the idea as I understood that any 
such provision was unnecessary as all the States would be ready for election 
about the same time. I understand now that some of the smaller States are 
not likely to be so ready and therefore all the elections may have to be held 
up for that reason. I am therefore anxious that there should be no provi- 
sion in the election law requiring Parliament to start functioning only after 
elections have been held in all the States. 

There is another aspect of this which is also of very great importance. 
There should he nothing in the legislation to require simultaneous xelection 
spread over, say, a fortnight or a month in all the States. Each State should 
be left free to hold its elections as soon as it gets ready and its Legislature 
should begin to fimction as soon as the election is held. Only its representa- 
tives in Parliament will not sit imtil the date which is fixed for the first sitting 
of Parliament. If any State is vigilant and active, it should not be required 
to tvait until the laziest of the States is in a position to hold elections. This 
will act as a spur to States to be active and bring into being their own 
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legislatures as carl)’ as possible. But apart from this, there is a very practical 
consideration which males any provisioa for simultaneous elections almost in* 
capable of implementation. We shall have in the country as a whole more 
than 160 or 170 miltion voters. The number of seats to which elections will 
have to be held will be something Ule 3,000 to 4,000 and each constituency 
will have, in the case of the Legislative Assembly, something like 60,000 or 
70,000 voters, and in the case of the House of the People, nearly ten times 
(hat number. It is not difficult to calculate the rtumber of polling booths 
with their polling officers and deiks that will be required to conduct the elec- 
dons. There will also have to be policemen at each polling booth to maintain 
order, and generally in the country as a whole special precautions will have 
to be taken to mdntain peace. With (he many paides growing up and the 
passions tliat are bound to be roused at the time of elections, and with the 
experience of small district board elections m some parts of the country where 
in one constituency as many as ^ or cjgbt people have been killed in a clash 
between parties, the tremendous nature of the problem of law and order can 
easily be imagined. Elections will therefore, as a practical measure, have to 
be spread over so that a State may tale assistance from a neighbouring State 
in conduedng them. I doubt if any State can produce the number of officers 
and cletks, etc. that will be necessary for conducting the elections, and most 
of the States will be under the necessity of taking assistance front satet States. 
If the Election law makes it necessary to have all the elections at about the 
same time, insuperable difficulty will have to be faced. So, both from the 
point of view of fairness co States which can get ready sooner than others, 
as well as from the point of view of practical expediency, simultaneous elec- 
dons should not be contemplated and in fact should be avoided. 

The third point is with regard to the method of voting. In the West 
they me mechanical devices which enable quick voting and counting to be 
done. A ballot box with a certam mechanical device was exhibited some time 
ago and it is worth while considering whether some such device should not 
be adopted here alstx 

Yours sincerely, 

Rajendra Prasad 

The Hon'ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
Prime himister 
New Delhi 
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Nanuoya 
Ceylon 
24 April 1950 

The Hon’ble Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister of India 
Delhi, India 

Respected Sir, 

We have pleasure in enclosing herein an invitation card 
issued in connection with the ceremony of laying the foundation 
stone for the memorial hall and reading room to be created at 
Nanuoya in memory of Mahatma Gandhi, on Sunday, 30 April 
1950, at 11.0 a.m. 

The contribution for this building fund is largely from the 
Indian employees in estates and also from all other nationalities; 
and the use of this building and reading room is open to all, free, 
irrespective of caste, creed or community. 

May we ask for your blessing for the success of our activities, 
and for this memorial building to exist for a large number of 
years to serve the needs of mankind? 

Yours faithfully, 
S. Ramalingam 
S. P. Thomas 
Joint Secretaries 
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■ New Delhi 

> 29 April 1950 

Dear Friend, 

Thank you for your letter of 24 April 1950. 

2. I regret it will not be possible forme to attend the ceremony. 
I should like, however, to express my great pleasure that you 
have decided to perpetuate Gandhiji’s memory in this manner. 
Gandhiji’s message was of universal appeal and it is, therefore, 
befitting that his message should be carried all over the world. I 
94 
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hope and pray that the memorial and the reading room will 
achieve this object. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

Shri S. Ramalingam 
Gandhi Seva Sangam 
Nanuoya (Ceylon) 
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New Delhi 
10 March 1950 


My dear Jawaharlal, 

I am sending herewith a copy of my letter to^ 
and of [G, V,1 MavalankarV letter to me about Rajen Babucon- 
tinuing as President or Trustee of the Gandhi National Memonal 


xours, 

Vallabhbhai Patel 


The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
New Dcllu 


enclosure I 


New Delhi 
10 March 1950 


iMavalankar w . . „(.v of his letter to roe explaining 

thought about it. I am sending herewith a copy 

Yours sincerely. 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
New Delhi 





ENCLOSURE II 


RE: DR. R.\JENDRA PRAS.AD CONTINUING AS TRUSTEE OF THE 
G.\NT»HI SMARAK NIDHI 


20 Akbar Road 
New Delhi 
6 March 1950 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

You remember, the other day (26 February) whea the question was 
mooted as to whether Dr. Rajendra Prasad could or should continue to be 
the President of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, I expressed the view that, while 
I was clear that he should not continue to be the President of the Fund I 
doubted as to whether he could not continue even as a Trustee of the Fund. 
The point of distinction which I had then in my mind svas that while he 
would be holding an executive office as President of the Fund his duties 
as a mere Trustee were purely deliberative, and I, therefore, could not be 
clear why he should not continue to be even a Trustee. 

Thereafter, I pondered over the matter, and had also the benefit of 
info rmal discussion svith Shri Motilal Setalvad.i As a result of our discussion 
and examination, I now feel clear that it is desirable that he should not 
continue even as a Trustee so long as he holds the high office as the execu- 
tive Head of the State. 

I need not go into the reasoning in detail. The main ground of distinc- 
tion betsveen private and personal capacity and one’s capacity as a Trustee 
will depend upon the nature of the Trust. In cases of nublic trusts, it is dear 
that the responsibility as a trustee is voluntarily undertaken and does not 
arise as a result of any obligations resulting from certain legal relationship. It 
is, therefore, but proper that what is voluntarily undertaken as a public dut>’ 
should be given up while undertaking another public duty which may j>erhaps 
come in conflict with the first duty. That is one distinction. The other would 
be that as the Trust is undertakmg a number of schemes it is very probable 
that he may be dragged into a court of law by some people at some 
time, and the Head of the State should not be given an opportuinty to be 
made a party even as a pro forma trustee so long as he is the President. 


t Lawyer; India’s delegate at several international conferences, including UN 
General .Assembly; former .Attorney-General of India; Chairman, Law Commission, 
1953; member, Rajya Sabha 
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The cases of private trusts will stand on an entirely different footing. 
There, though the liability may not necessarily be undertaken voluntarily, there 
is no quedon of public duty involved and, thcrefotc, no likelihood of any con- 
flict between two different types of public duty. 

I am writing this because it was suggested during the course of discus- 
sion that I may look into the matter Airthcr. It is my conclusion, after 
very careful coasidcrauoa, that the advice which j-ou and Pandit Nchni 
vvere giving was proper and correct. 

With regards, 

Youis sincerely, 
G. V. hiavalankar 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
New Delhi 
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Camp Bombay 
25 May 1950 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

I have received a letter from [R.R.] Diwakar in which he 
has conveyed to me your instructions that Government should go 
ahead with the proposab of collecting films on Gandhiji and 
records of Bapu’s voice and your wew that Government should 
be prepared to undertake the cost of these. As you know, the 
[Gandhi National Memorial] Trust isiotercsted in both these and if 
Government abo starts collecting these, there would be duplication 
and it b quite possible that in some cases there ought be a sort of 
competition as the persons who have these films or records might 
try to obtain better terms from either Govcnimcni or the Trust 
My own feeling is that these matters should be dealt with by 
one authority and there shouM be no duplication. 

Youis, 

Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Pandit Jat.-aliarlal Nehra 
Prime Minister 
New Delhi 


S.C.-X-7 
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New Delhi 
27 May 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Your letter of 25 May about collection of films on Gandhiji. 
I would be very glad indeed if the Gandhi Memorial Fund could 
do this work. But I imderstood from Diwakar that they are not 
in a position to do so and had no facilities for the purpose. In 
fact they wanted Government to help them to do it, though 
perhaps they might provide the money. I am quite sure that the 
Trustees of the Fund will not be able to collect these films effec- 
tively. As for the cost of the films etc., if the Memorial Fimd 
pays the money, v/ell and good. The point is that the work 
is to be done speedily and effectively, I fear this rvill not happen 
if the Trustees tried to do it directly. 

Yours, 

Ja'waharlal 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
1 Aurangzeb Road 
Ne%v Delhi 
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10 February 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

H. V. R. lengar* told me of the latest developments in Cal- 
cutta and suggested that I should issue some kind of an appeal to 
the people of Calcutta. I told him that we had requested you to 
issue a statement. On further thought I felt that it might help if I 
issued that appeal in addition to what you might say. The sooner 
this is done the better. So I am issuing a statement to the Press, a 
copy of which I enclose. I hope you will also issue a statement. 

Yours, 

Jawahar/al 


ENCLOSURE 

For some time past I have been greatly concerned with developments in 
East Bengal and their repercussions m West Bengal. I have followed these 
events with anxiety, in which all my colleagues in Government have fully 
shared. These developments in East Bengal have brought unhappiness and 
misery to large numbers of people, many of whom have been forced by 
circiunstances to migrate towards West Bengal. Apart from this hunran misery 
involved, the situation is full of danger- The Government of West Bengal and 
the Government of India, fuUy conscious of this danger, have given earnest 
thought to this question and taken action to meet the situation. Inevitably 
we cannot control happenings in East Bengal, except by consultation with the 
Pakistan Central Government and the Government of East Bengal. On our 
side of the border we are of course fully responsible. We have taken steps 
therefore on our side and we have been in constant and urgent consultauon 
with the Pakistan Government on these issues. 

C^rtsia reperciissi&at that tooic piaceia Miasbiiiabad district were speed)- 
ly and effectively handled by the West Beng^ Government. Meanwhile other 

1 ICS; Secretary, Minblry of Planiuii|^ Covcnunent of India, Principal Private 
Secretary to Nehru; Home Secretary under Sardar Patel; Governor, Reserve Bank 
of India 
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dcvelopmcnls have taken place in certain paru of Calcutta whicli have added 
to the gravity of the situation. I would like to make aiv carnc.^t appeal to 
the people of Calcutta to help in cvciy 'vay in ctjntrolling ihii situation 
and bringing it back to normal. kVItatcvcr action we ukc now or later cannot 
possibly be helped by disturbances in Calcutta or chewhere. Above all, at- 
tempts at retaliation are not only essentially bad from cvety point of vicsv but 
also are harmful and weaken the action we might take. I can well understand 
the strong feelings tiiat have been aroused by accoiuiU brought by refugees 
and others from East Bengal. W'c share those feelings. But action should not 
flow from feeling and emotion alone. In order to be ciTcclivc and firm, it 
has to be calm and well-thought-out and must be based on right principles. 
Olherw'ise that action is not only inclTcctivc but is injurious to the very' cause 
for which we stand. In trying to solve one problem, we should not give rise 
to other and more diflicult problems. On no account must we fall a prey 
to communal passion and retaliation. The problem of Calcutt-T. and West Ben- 
gal is not a provincial problem only but an all-India one and the burden of 
solving it must rest with tlie wliolc of India. In this matter dilTcrcnccs in 
political approach do not or should not count, for all political progress de- 
pends upon certain basic fundamentals of having an ordered society and tolerance 
for each other. x\n ordered society faces those who seek to injure it witli firm- 
ness and efTeclivencss. If that basis goes, then anti-social elements have free play. 

I would therefore appeal to the citizens of Calcutta and the pcloplc of West 
Bengal, including the refugees who have come over from East Bengal, to pul 
an end speedily to the manifestations of disorder and to help in bringing nor- 
mality to the life of that great city. We can then face these new problems, 
as we have faced the old, with all our combined strength, keeping in view the 
objectives and principles for which we have stood and by -which alone we 
can make our country great. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 

New Delhi 

10 - 2-1950 


SARD.AR PATEL’S APPE.AL 

The Prime Miiuster has separately issued a statement on the situation in 
East Bengal and its repercussions on our own side of the frontier. I fully en- 
dorse his appeal for calm and dispassionate thinking and for a sane and princi- 
pled approach to the problem vrith which we are faced. It is easy to act on 
the spur of the moment of anger and emotion; it is much more diff.cult to 
retrace a false step once taken or to repair the damage once peroctrated. 

There can be no doubt that Bengal with the rest of India has been 
roused by what our osvn brothers and sisters have suffered in East Bengal. 
It is, however, in our mvn interests as weU as those of the suffereis of those 
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atrocities that the trouble should be localised aad dealt with hnnly and reso- 
lute!}'. The stales involved are such and the dangerous possibilities of the situ- 
ation so great that we cannot afford to relax cither in vigilance or in caution; 
nor can we display anything hut active sympathy in the plight and suffering 
of the grief-stricken refugees that are coming to m from across the border. 
Let us also concentrate on ensuring that these victims of religious fanaticism 
return to what is their own with a sense of security and in full enjoyment of 
their civic rights. 

If that be our objective, it is obvious that nothing is to be gained but 
ever) thing is to be lost by a resort (o those very brute passions, the vic- 
tims of which arc in our midst. Peace and sob« judgment must be maintained 
at all costs and in that task the citizens of immediately affected areas must 
extend a helping hand to their Government, both in Bengal anH at the Centre. 
It is only thus that our hands can be strengthened ui taking suitable action 
to deal with the diSicult situation which coofronts us. 

Vallabhbhai Fatel 
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My dear Jawaharlal, 

I have gone through your statement [see enclosure] and have 
only the following comments to offer; 

1. I would suggest yourpultingpara 3 sometvhat differently. 
As it is, it gives the impression that the trouble started with 
Calcutta. Perhaps this could be best done by adding the follow- 
ing sentence after the fine; 

“But it must be remembered that it was provoked by the 
reports of the happenings in Khulna to \vhich I shall 
presently revert. Nevertheless . . . 

2. I would earnestly request you to revise the last portion 
of your statement. I have already expressed to you my misgiv- 
ings and \ve have still to talk about what you have in mind. From 
your own point of view, however, any advance indication of your 
intention or loud thinking on this very vital matter would take 
away very substantially from the value and intensity of the drama- 
tic or sbo^ effect of the sjep you contemplate. On the other hand 
from the public point of view, it svould make confusion worse 
confounded and create a sense of betvilderment and anxiety \vhich 
might lead to a mass hysteria or arouse disturbing speculations at a 
time \vhen calm, careful and deep thinking is required. The aim 
of the statement should, in my judgment, be to steady public 
opinion and direct it to deliberadve and constructive channels 
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rather to leave it confounded and guessing. I do hope you will 
accept my advice. 

■Yours, 

Vallabhbhai Patel 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 


ENCLOSURE 

EXTRACTS 

DRAFT STATEMENT TO BE MADE BY THE PRI.ME MINISTER IN 
PARLIAMENT' ON 23 FEBRUARY 1950, REGARDING RECENT 
EVENTS IN EAST AND WEST BENGAL 

Calcutta was the scene of trouble and we deplore greatly what happened 
there. I think it can be said with truth that this trouble was dealt with 
firmly and effectively and stopped with some rapidity. I should like to 
express our appreciation of the manner and the firmness and impartiality with 
which the Chief Minister of West Bengal dealt %vith the situation in Calcutta. 
Calcutta is a great city open to anyone who wishes to go there and see things 
for himself. Nothing can remain hidden there. But East Bengal is very diffe- 
rent in this respect and news travels slowly. A kind of iron curtain fell on East 
Bengal during these days which prevented accurate information to come 
through except in driblets. 

We have to face many serious problems in our country. Among these is 
that of KLashmir and the House knows how much importance I attach to it, 
because behind it lie vital questions of principle and moral behaviour 
among nations. This Kashmir matter is being discussed elsewhere. To me it 
appears that what has happened in Kashmir and what is happening in 
East Bengal are all interlinked and we cannot separate them. We want peace 
in this country and svith Pakistan, and I have repeatedly made that offer. But 
peace and goodwill are not going to come by some superficial arrangement, 
when these deep seated causes of trouble and conflict continue. Today the 
Bengal problem has first priority, because it governs so many other problems. 
For my part I would like to devote myself chiefly to these particular issues of 
Bengal and Kashmir which, as I have said, are linked together in my mind. 
It may be that I can serve these causes better by some other method than 
is open to me at present or in some other capacity than I occupy. I am deeply 
troubled by recent events and my mind is constandy trying to find out how 
best I can discharge my duty and my obligation to my people. 
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New Delhi 
25 February 1950 


My dear Jawaharlal, 

I have just now seen a copy of your telegram [see enclosure] 
to Liaquat regarding East Bengal in which you have suggested 
that both the Governments should issue a public statement expres- 
sing their determination, inter alia, to restore looted property etc. 
I think SVC should also cover the question of restoration of abdu- 
cted tvomen to their famihes and restoration of forced converts to 
their ori^nal faith. I tvould suggest that you supplement this tele- 
gram by another containing this suggestion. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabbbhai Patel 

The Hon’bic Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
Prime Minister 
New Delhi 


ENCLOSURE 

TELEGRAM 

24 February 19S0 

From Fordgn New Delhi 
To Foreign Karachi 

FROU JAWAllAIU.iU. N£KRU FOR UAt^UAT AU KHAM. NRWS CX>tmi«U£S TO REACH 
VS OF CRAVE SITUATION IN EAST BBNCAl. AND OF PERSISTENT EFFORTS TO DRIVE 
OUT HINDUS. ON THE OTHER HAND PAKISTAN RADIO AND NEWSPAPERS STATE THAT 
TEN THOUSAND UUSUUS WERE RIUXD IN WEST BENGAL AND PROPERTY WORTH 
ONE CRDRE LOOTED. THIS B AHAZJNG FALSEHOOD. I HAVE GIVEN EXACT FIGURES 
OF PERSONS RILLED IN CALCUTTA AND OTHER PARTS [of] TVEST BENGAL IN MY STATB- 
HENT ON 23 FEBRUARY BEFORE FARUAUENT. YOUR RICK COMMISSIONER HAS BEEN 
IN CALCUTTA AND IT IS EASY TO MAKE ENQUIRIES THERE. WE HAVE ASKED YOU 
TO SEND YOUR MINISrERS THERE TO COOPERATE WITH US IN KVEStTOATION. I 
MUST PROTEST VERY STRONGLY AGAINST THB UTTERLY FALSE PROPAGANDA BY 
OPnClAL RADIO, wncH MUST INCtTB PEOPLE IN PAKISTAN AND LEAD TO WORSEN* 
mo OP VERY CRAVE STTUaTION. TT B DIFnCULT POR US TO GIVE ANY PIGURES 
OR EXACT mFORMATION ABOUT EAST BENGAL. BUT WE ARE IN A POSTITON TO 
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KNOW EXACTLY WHAT HAPPENED IN ^VEST BENGAL. YOUR GOVERNilENT HAS NOT 
PUBLISHED ANY nCUKES OF CASUALTIES OR DAilAGE I.N EAST BENGAL. INSTEAD OF 
THIS, FANTASnC INFORSIATION IS GIVEN ABOUT EVENTS IN WEST BENGAL. I LNVITE 
YOU AGAIN TO HAVE JOINT ENQUIRY IN BOTH -WEST AND EAST BENGAL. 

2. YOU HAVE EXPRESSED YOUR WISH THAT lOGRATIONS FROM OSZ PART OF BENGAL 
TO ANOTHER SHOULD BE STERNXY DISCOURAGED. I ENTIRELY AGREE WITH YOU. 
BUT MERE EXPRESSION OF IVISH BY EITHER OF US IS NOT ENOUGH, UNLESS WE 
SUPPLEMENT IT BY POSITIVE ACTION WHICH PRODUCES CONFIDENCE ANTJ SECURITY 
IN M1.NDS OF laNORITtES. I SUGGEST THAT BOTH OUR COVERIU4ENTS SHOULD 
ANNOUNCE, PUBLICLY THAT; (1) THEY WILL PUNTSH THOSE WHO HAVE BEEN 
GUILTY OF DISTURBANCES, KILLING, ARSON, LOOTING, ETC. (2) THAT THEY LVTLL 
GIVE COMPENSATION TO THOSE WHO HAVE SUFFERED FROM THESE DISTURBANCES 
AND HELP IN REHABHITATING IN THEIR FORMER PLACES PEOPLE LVHO HAVE 
BEEN RENTIERED HOMELESS OR LVHO HAVE MIGRATED. (3) THERE SHOULD BE 
LVTENSE SEARCH FOR LOOTED PROPERTY ANT) THOSE IN POSSESMON OF IT SHOULD 
BE ASKED TO RETLTRN IT DHIEDIATELY OR ELSE THEY WHL BE PRESUMED TO 
HAVE PARTICIPATED IN LOOTING OR RECEIVLNG STOLE.S PROPERTY. (4) PEOPLE 
SPREADING WILD RUMOURS AND PREACHING COMMUNAL HATRED SHOULD BE 
ARRESTED. N-EWSPAPERS DOING THIS SHOULD BE PROCEEDED AGAINST. (5) 
GOVERN’MENTS CONCERNTSD WHL APPOINT COMlinTEES OF ENQUIRY TO ENQUIRE 
I.NTO DISTURBANCES AND PUNISH THOSE GUILTY. 

3. THESE ABE SOME SUGGESTIONS FOB IMMEDIATE ACnON. IF THIS IS DON'S, TVE 
MAY BE ABLE TO STOP FURTHER DETERIORATION AND HELP LN PRODUCING SOME 
SENSE OF SECUPJTY IN MLNOETTIES WITHOUT WHICH THEBE CA.N BE NO NORilALITY 
AND EXODUS TVILL CONTINUE. 

4. 1 WOULD P.E<y;EST YOU TO CONTRADICT STATEMENTS MADE BY PAKISTAN 
RADIO AND PRESS ABOUT CASUALTIES IN WEST BENGAL. 
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New Delhi 
25 February 1950 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

I have carefully read the draft letter which you propose to 
send to Liaquat Ali Khan in reply to his regarding the ‘ No War ’ 
declaration. My otvn reading of Liaquat’s letter is that he is cleverly 
trying to commit us to a line of procedure both in regard to 
outstanding and future disputes which would give Pakistan, in 
view of its complete disregard of scruples, principles or moral 
behaviour, a perpetual advantage over us. While everything binds 
us,^ notliing seems to bind them. A perpetual war of nerves, a 
series of accomplished facts, continuous pressure backed by persistent 
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campaign and absolute denial of even the most glaring 
facts which ulc place in its tcrriior>' arc all quite familiar to us. 
We h.avc had suflicicnt experience of the implementation of agr- 
cemenu «ith Pakistan. We have also had a bitter taste of the 
protection \shich it alfords to nunoritics. If anybody had any little 
faith in the good Intentions of Pakistan, East Bengal should 
shatter it completely. To me, the whole matter seems to be 
so unrealistic in tJic present circumstances that I wonder if we 
cannot put an end to this talk, at least for the time being. We 
seem to be olfering a counsel of peace where the spirit and menta- 
lity of war exist, and where, to the best of our information, all 
preparations for war arc being made, 

2. Your own proposal to Pakistan was a fairly simple one. 
It was to iljc cITcct tliat, whatever happens, whatever dincrcnccs 
may exist bet\»een us, s»c si-ould never resolve them by resort to 
^var. Pakistan’s stand completely negatives this approach. There 
is a clear implication (tthich, in my judgment, we should fuily ex- 
ploit) Uiat so far as Pakistan is concerned, it is prepared to go to 
(var in die ct-ent of dinerenccs not being resolved to its satisfaction. 
In short, while you wash absolutely to ouihaw war between India 
and Pat^ian, Liaquat's attitude is fundamentoly difTcrent. He 
says, “First you provide a machinery for settling disputes and then I 
shall sec, in the light of that machinery, whether 1 can agree to 
outlaw war.” I feel that the fundamental dilTcrence in the ap- 
proach to tliis problem between you two can be fully exploited to 
the disadvantage of Pakistan, should Pakistan ever try to accuse 
us of not meaning business. 

3. My feeling is that if we cannot get an agreement on the 
simple proposition of outlawry of war we should not get ourselves 
involved in the discussion of details. Otherwise, our position would 
become untenable and we would be accused of having mental re- 
servations. We shall thus be providing Pakistan with targets of 
attack and, in the present prejudiced atmosphere of the world out- 
side, I am afraid we shall again be put internationally in the 
wrong. 

4. regards specific issues raised by Pakistan, as you hare 
pointed out, the question of Kashmir is before the Security Council. 
Having invoked a forum of settlement of disputes open to both 
India and Pakistan, as members of the United Nations Orgamsa- 
tion, nothing further need be done in the way of settlement of 
disputes than to leave matters to be adjusted through ^at forum. 
The same applies to Junagadh on which, as you have rightly said. 
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our position is well known to Pakistan and we cannot modify it. 
Then come the questions of canal waters, evacuee property and 
Pakistan assets. Here, the position is fundamentally different from 
other international disputes. These questions do not arise betiveen 
t-wo nations or countries. They arise as a result of the partition of an 
imdudded India. There are agreements attaching to these matters. 
The question is of implementing those agreements, and -what ac- 
tion should be taken to secure the implementation of the agreements 
must be decided by both the Governments on the merits and pro- 
gress of negotiations of each case. There can be no question of 
linking these matters with the fundamental question of outla%\ting 
war beUveen the two countries. As illustrations of my point of 
view, I shall deal with the first tw'o questions with which I am 
more familiar. 

5. As regards canal waters, the question really is one of sover- 
eignty rights. I wonder if there is any known case of questions 
relating to sovereignty rights apart from territorial disputes being 
referred to arbitration. \Ve have here specific agi'eements, express- 
ly or impliedly accepting our sovereignty rights over the canal 
waters. The Pakistan Government is not only going back on those 
agreements but is also giving the w'hole dispute a wader signi- 
ficance and making the whole controversy more comprehensive. 
The only result of going to arbitration in such circumstances would 
be that we would lose what we have got rmder the agreements, and 
the whole question which was settled as a result of a joint agreement 
of partition will be opened afresh with results which are unpre- 
dictable. Any weakness in this matter is likely to have very wide 
repercussions on our whole irrigation system. The Bhakra scheme 
will be in jeopardy. Pakistan will tr^- to have a finger in the distri- 
bution of the waters of the Jumna, Ganges and Brahmapurta, w-hich, 
vis-a-v'is Pakistan, aquire the character of international rivers. If 
at all a choice has to be made, I vs'ould rather have arbitration 
than tlic International Court of Justice. In regard to the former, 
at least wc shall have our own man on the Bench who might in- 
fluence the arbitrator by his learning and grasp of matters, as was 
the case recently in regard to the Bagge Tribunal; once we submit 
the case to the International Court of Justice, we just become 
helpless. 

6. .'\s regards evacuee property, the main dispute is whether it 

should be on a Government-to-Govemment basis or only on tltc 
basis of a private exchange. Here I feel that our position is funda- 
mentally strong, because, even if wc allow prwatc exchange, there 
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is no doubt that die gap which will be left in the field is so 
^vide that avc must have some means of settling accounts with 
Pakistan. There is no question of sovereignty rights involved, and 
I would personally ndt object to the matter being put to arbitra- 
tion. c 

7. As regards Pakistan assets, here again the quesUon is one ot 
implementation of partition agreements. We had an Arbitral 
Tribunal to settle some of the disputes ansmg out ol partition. 
If negoUations on mediation fail, we could have an arbitral tn- 


bunal again. . , i. tj 

8. To sum up, therefore, my view strongly is that we should 
not get involved into a discussion of individual items of dispute oi 
of tL maehinery to be provided for settling those disputes We 
should confine ourselves to the =™P'' ^ 
put fonvard, but over which there is a 

approach between ounelves and Paldstan. If you “ “ 
not possible to confine ourselves to this simple “ 

COUKC would be to get out of the whole business W 
this fundamental difference in approach a"d indrcaung “ 
that this approach is suggestive of their having ““'f 
on this simple issue. That being »>' 5“=’ 

Bengal situation facing us and the attendant ““P^^ “ 
lion (of which their radio news of '«■«''» “ p„„ue 

tta is a glaring “P'^' “ “Xng" u^dl relaUons between the 
this matter at least fee “"S. j, be possible 

two countnes assume a character „„tla\vrv of war 

for Pakistan to subscribe to the simple issue possible for us 

wthout any mental reservations and ‘ at this time 

to put faith in such intentions. Any \ve would 

would not only land us in cntanglemen , prejudicing what- 
find it difficult to extricate to b7 misunder- 

ever advantages we have gamed, bu ■ • India I some- 
stood and severely criticised by pubhc °P;“°" ‘^p^hether we 
times wonder, having regard to Ac prese quite clear that 

could really talk of peace Palnstan when iwsqmW 

it is thinking and prepanng ,^uuld break our back, 

.thing possible to cast on us a burden which w 
?am returning the hopy of the draft letter 

Vallabhbhai Patel 


The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
New Delhi 
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COPY OP A LETTER DATED 24 FEBRUARY 1950 FROM PANDIT NEHRU 
TO MR. LIAQUAT ALI KHAN 

In. continuation of my letter dated 17 February, I am now 
writing to you to convey oim considered reply to your letter of 
14 February. I regret the slight delay in sending this fuller reply. 
Apart from the important engagements to which I referred in my 
letter of 17 February, we have had to deal with the events which 
have occurred recendy in East and West Bengal. These events, 
as you know, have dominated the situation and intimately govern 
future relations between India and Pakistan. I am commumcating 
^vith you separately in regard to the Bengal situation. 

I am glad to note that Pakistan desires most sincerely to 
remove all causes of friction rvith her neighbour, India, and to 
promote friendly relations, without which it is impossible for 
either country to achieve the full measme of its potential develop- 
ment. May I say that we fully reciprocate these sentiments ? I 
am also happy that Pakistan welcomes the proposal to issue a 
joint declaration, the primary object of which must be to carr)' 
conviction to the people of India and Pakistan and of the whole 
world as to the sincerity of both Governments in renouncing 
war as a method of settling their disputes. “To attain this object,” 
you say, “it is essential that there should be tangible action to 
match the spirit of the declaration since peoples and Governments 
are judged by their actions rather than by their words.” I may 
assure you that, in suggesting that we should make the declara- 
tion first and, immediately aftenvards, consider ways and means 
of settling outstanding disputes between our two countries, it was 
not my intention that action should not be prompt and in 
conformity with the spirit of the declaration. Our view teas, and 
is, that, considering the acuteness of the tension that now unfor- 
tunately exists, the psychological effect of the declaration itself 
would be to reassure our respective peoples that, whatever tlic 
differences bel'vcen the two Governments, they would be settled 
peacefully and that both countries would be spared the horrors of 
a fratricidal war. However, I realise that a matter of tliis high 
importance could not a.nd ought not to be considered c.xclusively 
from the stantlpoinl of either India or Pakistan. With the full 
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consdousncssofthcimportimccto bolh our countnes “f “ 

declaration and in a spirit “f S ° “w 

dered again our original proposal and I shall now 
we regard as an arrangement that should be acceptable to both 
of XIS. 

I do not in the least minimise cither the significance or the 
gravity of the dispute regarding the future 
and Kashmir. Tliis issue, however, .s ^eady before 
Council, and has only recently been fully ‘ 

the Security Council, which is one of the to 

United NaUons, and has adequate „gard 

deal with it, should continue to handle - unable 

to Junagadh is well known to yon; I regret that sve are unao 

to modify it. . , 

As regards the other disputes ‘Vpak.”tan «sew 

orial, namely, canal agree that a settle- 

claimed by your Government from neeotiation and 

ment of these disputes • _ e. settlement, by resort 

mediation and, if these should ^ ® j resorted to we shall 

in agreement between the two overn should 

According to my i 5 °p'’utB, presumably svith 

be one arbitral tribunal to deal waters which you think 

the exeepdon of the dispute over Justice. We 

should be refewed to the 1"'™“°“' °°“',jrauig mth all 
anticipate practical difficulty m one jj^portance that you 

disputes, especially svhen one cona -foome of them. Apart 
and we both attach to an early set erne of the person- 

from the question of time, that of the the quaUfi- 

nel has also to be taken that mfy be appointed 

cations required of members of the " not be the same 

to deal ivith the dispute over caiwl ^ ^ the one rela- 

as those required for one °T ^ew that, as regards the 

ting to evacuee property. ^tinnal Court of Justice sho- 

dispute over canal ivatcrs, the the point of vnew that 

uld be the arbitral authonty itself suppor inviting the 

I have just expressed. I am ^ nominate one member 

Governments of three fncndly be very much 

each to these tribunab. In my °P* ’ j Uy both our Govern* 

better to adhere to the pracocc a P arbitrator and the 

ments so far. namely, that each should select on 
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third should be chosen by the two Governments in agreement. 
Of course, when a dispute is referred to arbitration, each party 
must agree in advance to abide by the award of the arbitrators; 
or if they are not unanimous, by the decision of the majority. 

I shall now deal with the suggestion for a time table. I rea- 
dily agree that, ordinarily, from the date of the declaration, two 
months should be allowed for negotiations. But circumstances 
beyond the control of one or both Governments may make com- 
pletion of negotiations within this period impossible, I therefore, 
sugpst that the two Governments may by agreement extend this 
period provided that the maximum period does not exceed six 
months. As regards the subsequent processes, namely, mediation 
and arbitration, I am doubtful whether it would be prudent to 
hx time limits in advance. About arbitration, you yourself have 
said toat Its duration would depend on the arbitrator or arbitra- 
tors. The same holds true of mediation. While speed is important, 
fle^bihty is no less so, and neither should be sacrificed to the 
other. Some general provision on the lines that, in the event of 
the mediator or mediators— in the latter case, by a majority— coming 
to the conclusion that the possibiUties of mediation have been 

exhausted, the matter must be referred to arbitration, should be 
sufficient. 

.u- ^ preceding parts of 

this letter I suggest the following re-draft of the declaration as 
proposed by you in paragraph 11 of your letter: 

The Government of India and the Government of Faki- 
rs’ ^“fg.desiro^ of promoting friendship and goodwill 

betiveen their peoples, hereby declare that they will not resort 

between of any existing or future disputes 

dknnte^ .bT’ 1^^^^ Settlement of such 

i nelntS T through the peaceful methods 

of negouauon and mediaUon, and, if these should fail to 

to the nr^r^’ arbitration. Differences relating 

shall aL bcTefer7cr?o aSatior agreement, 

of thf UnS """I Security Council 

arbitraUribun-f ^^e awLd of an 

as the IntcrnationarcL^ro°f^tite'" An Tf" 

the settlement nP ^ Jasucc. An arbitral tribunal for 

of each Government an^nffirdchL'Hy'ffie T" 
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in agreement, or, failing such agreement, by Jc two Govern- 
ments. In the event of the members of a tnbunal not b^eing 
unanimous, the decision of the majority shaU be binding. 
Negotiations for the settlement of all such disputes shall bepn 
as early as practicable. NormaUy the negotiauons shall be 
completed \vithin two months. But circumstances beyond the 
control of one or both Governments may make completion 
of negotiaUons within this period impossible. In such a con- 
tingeLy the maximum period for nrgotiauonr 
monthr: Such disputes as are not settled by negouauon shall 
be referred to mediation. If the medtator or medtators eome 
to the conclusion-in the latter case by a 

possibilities of mediation have been exhamted the dispute 
or the unsettled points therein shall be referred to arb.tra 
tion. 

In pursuance of this declaraUon, both Governments a^e 

that tli/canal water dispute shaU, if no agreement is reach^^ 
by negotiation or mediation, be refcrrc tribunal that 

reladng to assets, both Governments “P'' 
ment is reached by negouanon or me earnest hope as 

be referred to an arbitral tribunal. It n “/"uiis 

well as their firm convicuon that ^ 

declaration and the spirit wbch Les eountries and 

promote friendly relations between the riso countn 
advance the cause of internauonal peace. 

This matter has been "at rTafi be" 

two months now and I sincerely hope that we 
reach an agreed conclusion sri^ou. further d”!-' 

As I have said at the begmmng of ^ 1= . 

important and urgent problem for us to comi^ Such a situation 

situation that has ansen in the » ^^Hation on the basis 

can only be dealt ^rith satisfactonly ^ j l yg suggested 

ofasceLned facts. It teas J^make "every 

to you in my other commumcations tha policy to be 

effort to ascertain facts and then to lay do.vn the policy 
pursued. 
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From Foreign New Delhi 
To Foreign Karachi 

FROil JAWAHARLAL NEHRU FOR MR. LLA.QPAT AXI KHAN. BEGINS. 
YOUR TELEGRAM D.\TED APRIL 16 IN ANSWER TO MY TEIEGRAM 
NO. 21056. I agree 'WITH YOU TH.AT IN NO EVENT SHOULD FORCE 
BE USED TO SETTLE ANY BORDER DISPUTE. PRESENT STATUS QUO 
SHOULD BE MAINTAINED .AND MATTER SHOULD BE CONSIDERED BY 
RESPECTIVE DISTRICT MA.GISTRATES. I .AM IMMEDIATELY COMMUNICAT- 
ING THLj to ^VEST BENG.AL GOVERNMENT .AND I HOPE TH.AT STRICT 
ORDERS TO THIS EFFECT WTLL BE ISSUED ON THESE LINES BY ALL 
AUTHORTnES CONCERNED. 

2. REGARDING P.ARAGR.APH 2 OF YOUR TELEGRAM I AM REFERRING 
THIS TO 'WEST BENGAL GOVERNMENT. 

JAWAH.ARLAL NEHRU 

Copy to The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 

EXTR.ACTS FROM SARD.\R PATEL’S STATEMENT .AT A PRESS 
CONFERENCE ON THE NEHRU-LT.AQU.AT .AGREEMENT 


Friends, 


16 April 1950 


. . . .After a great deal of deliberations and adjustments of various 
vietv-s Government decided to enter into an agreemenL The agreement is 
novr a solemn word pledged on behalf of the people of India and of Bengal. 
It IS, therefore, our bounden duty to fulfil our obligation and make every 
honest effort to implement in We have to do it in a manner which would en- 
able us to say before God and man that we have done our duty. I know that 
many doubt the usefiilness or the worth of this agreemenL 


- ■ . It is unnecessarj' for me to say how many amdous days and 
S “d night Bengal has been 

?ndia I“dia dies and that 

realisine ou°rI '"‘Bout Bengal. It was with this consciousness and fiiUy 

717 -^“ment and I svould 

li« you to undeistand its implications in that spiriL 
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. . . You wUl naturally ask me ■wlw;tfaer in the light of the broken 
pledges of the past we had any justification for entering Into another agree- 
ment I can tell you quite frankly that we ourselves had those doubts. It 
wu not easy for me to teooncae mytdf to » faith in the pledged word ol 
Pakistan. You know how the Prime Minister of Pakistan only a few days b o 
he came to India spoke about me in connection with the Bengal disturbances. 
I was naturally very sore about it. When he called me, however, I me 
him. I had a very long talk with him. So did the Prime Minister. We cam 
to the conclusion that there was a different spirit behind the words of Uic 
Pakistan Prime Minister and that if we had to avert a major calarnty w ic 
svould completely upset the two countries, we must explore this^poss y 
of averting a great disaster. We thought '‘let us take this last chance." 


New Delhi 
16 April 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, . . 

I met Ismail, the Pakistan High Commissioner in India ^ 
evening at a party. He told me that he was anxio 
Central Minister on behalf of Pakistan, to be appointed 
Agreement, should be a good man, who is not an 
He had spoken to Liaquat All Khan about it and 
to appoint a man like Shahabuddin. liaquat .yVo 

Ismail had recommended a man named Dr. rMcutta 

is now a Deputy Minister in Pakistan. Dr. Mali 
man and I am told his family is still there. Ismiul * jjjor- 
appeared to him to be a good man. 1 am passing 
mation on to you for ivhat it is worth. Of course Israai 
say who would be appointed. . < 

I have been rather dissatisfied wth the Dacca 

from Santosh Babu, our Deputy [High] 

These messages do not indicate a grip on the Mtuation 

to deal with it. He does not seem to be 

the East Bengal Government. His secretary som . MCrt 

secretary. That is not good enough. It « his 
himself and be in personal touch with attempt at 

try to settle things as quickly as possible. i .... a comp* 
this being done and his office seems to funcuon j ^ 
l^nt-receiving agency, which complaint ® Bengal 

He must deal svilh these nmttcn jS undentand the 

Government at the top leveL ile snom 
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purpose and spirit of the Agreement and see that this is carried 
through and not merely go on telling us of what is not done. In 
fact what he has been doing there has been- the work of any ju- 
nior official, who could equally weU communicate to us various 
complaints. A diplomat does something much more and he 
should appreciate this. 

I am writing this because I imagine he might be coming 
to Calcutta to see you and it would be a good thing if you 
pointed this out to him. Dutt could have a talk with him also 
on this subject. 

I enclose a telegram received from Liaquat Ali Khan. Please 
refer this matter to the West Bengal Government. I also enclose 
copy of my reply. I think that immediate instructions should be 
issued in regard to border incidents, as suggested. Further that 
some kind of an answer mil have to be sent to Liaquat Ali Khan 
about the Cooch-Behar incident. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 

Camp Government House 

Calcutta 


ENCLOSURE 

TELEGRAM 


From Foreign Karachi 
To Foreign New Delhi 


16 April 1950 


PANDIT JAIVAHARL.V1. NEHRU FROM LIaoitat .tt .. 

r-IAyUAT ALI KHAN. YOUR TELEGRAll 

DATED 13 APRIL. I ENTIRELY AGREE Wrrri Ynii -r-ti . ... 

WITH YOU THAT PETTY BORDER CONFLICT: 

AND SKIRMISHES MUST BE STOPPED. THE BEST a^-aa. .... 

iME BEST WAY OF DOING THIS WOULD 
Be TO ISSUE STRICT INSTRUCTIONS To a t t . 

RUCIIO.NS TO ALL OFFICERS ON EAST BENGAL WEST 

BENGAL ASSAM .\ND TRIPURA BORnFo tu.... ™ 

R THAT STATUS QUO MUST BE RESPECTED 

AND FORCE MUST NOT BE USED TO SETTI r 

SETTLE ANY BORDER DISPUTE. IN 
Tins EVENT OF DISPUTE ARISING P\RTIES oo... 

r.AKriES MUST IMMEDIATELY REFER MATTER 

TO THEIR OIVN DISTRICT MAGISTRATE CONCFRNi-r. 

.. UO.NCERNED WHO SHOULD CONTACT HIS 

OPPOSITE NUMBER ACROS THE BORDER ant. at. 

MINIMUM TTc arrange a joint ENQUIRY IVTTH 

A^ N D^P ™ ™ -- 

Tat PiisENT rc — 

- —ON BEHIN-D YOUR 
SUGCESnON THAT DISPUIEn AREAS SHOULD BE '‘treaIED AS NO MAN’s LAND AND 
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U1IATEV£R IS STATUS QUO AT PRESF.VT SHOULD BE MAINTAINED.” IF YOU AGREE 
\VE MAY ISSUE DIRECTIONS ON ABOVE UXES TO AirTHORITlES CONCERNED. I SHOULD 
LIKE TO ADD THAT IN ACCORDANCE WITK AN EXISTTNO AGREEMENT BEnvXEN 
CHIEF SECRETARIES OF EAST BENXJAt WEST BESOAV AND ASSAM DISTRICT SWCISTRATES 
ON BOTH SIDES OF BORDER HAVE ALREADY BEEN AUTHORISED IN THE CASE OF 
ALL BORDER DISPUTES TO CONTACT EAi3I OTHER DIRECT AND TO TAKE ACTION 
PROMPTLY IV7TTIOOT IVAIUN'O FOR AUTTIORnATIO.V BY THEIR RESPECTIVE 
GOVERNMENTS. 

2. SOME DIFFICULTIES HAVE ARISEN RECENTLY BECAUSE i UNDERSTAND 
DISTRICT UACITTRATES OF IVEST BENGAL ASSAM AND CHIEF COMMISSIONER TRIPURA 
HAVE LATTERLY SHOWN A MARKED RELVCTAKCE TO ACT LN ACCORDANCE WITH 
THIS AGREEMENT. AS MENTIONXD IN UY TELEGRAM OP YESTERDAY THE JAYNACAR 
LNCIDENT IS A CASE IN POLNT. A POSSIBLY WORSE CASE 15 THAT OP TRESPASS BY 
ARMED VOLUNTEERS ON MARCH 28tH INTO TWO EAST BE.VOAL ENCLAVES IN COOCH 
BEliAR ONE NAMED MUSTAFI UNDER PATCRAM POUCE STATION AND THE OTHER 
NAMED UOSHALDANQA UNDER SHUJILCAMARI POUCE FTATION RANCPUR DISTRICT. 
MUSLIMS IN THESE ENCLAVES WERE ATTACKED WITH DEADLY WEAPONS ANT* DR^TN 
WHOLESALE INTO EAST BENGAL AND CONGRESS FLAGS HOISTED ON THEIR HOUSES. 
PULL DETAILS OF DAMAGE AN'O CASVAUTOS ARE STILL NOT AVAILABLE BECAUSE 
NOT ONLY HAT’S CDOOl BEHAR NOT YET AGREED TO A JOINT ENJiUIRY BUT HAVE 
EVEN REFUSED DISTRICT MAGISTRATE RANCPUR PERMISSION TO PASS THROUGH 
COOCH BEHAR TERRITORY C< ORDER TO VBIT THESE ENCLAVES. I HAD REFRAINED 
FROM TROL'BUNO YOU ABOUT THIS MATTER EARUER BECAUSE EAST BENGAL 
GOVERNMENT WERE IIOPINO TO SETTLE IT LOCAU.Y BUT SINCE THEIR EFFORTS 
HAVE FAILED. MAY I SEEK YOUR INTERVENTION.^ 
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TELEGRAM DATED 26 MARCH 1950 FROM DR. B. C. ROY, CHIEF 
MINISTER, 5VEST BENGAL, TO THE PRIME MINISTER 

HAVE BEEN SERIOUSLY CONSIDERINC THE QUES-nON OF DISPERSAL 
TO AREAS IN BIHAR AND ORJSSA. I TOLD YOU WHEN YOU WERE 
IN CALCUTTA THAT MAYURBllANJ GOULD BE A SUITABLE PLACE 
IN ORISSA. MAY I SUGGEST THAT SANTHAL PARGANAS AND PURNEA 
AREAS WHICH ARE CONTIGUOUS TO BENGAL WOULD ALSO BE VERY 
SUITABLE FOR THE PURPOSE BECAUSE THE AREA BEING CLOSER 
TO BENGAL COULD BE MORE SUITABLY CONTACTED.!' URGE UPON 
YOU THE NECESSITY OF PUTTING REFUGEE AREAS UNDER CENTRAL 
CONTROL. SAKSENA AGREES. 


BIDHAN ROY 
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Camp Calcutta 
18 April 1950 


My dear Jawaharlal, 

I have been here now for practically two full days. I had 
a very busy time yesterday and the day before. I thought of 
writing to you but later 1 felt that I would wait until I had 
been able to gather some more impressions of how things are 
getting along here. 

2. I met at a Press conference about 50 editors of various 
papers in Calcutta. The atmosphere was hostile to start with. 
They \verc all bitter and expressed complete absence of faith 
in the pledged word of PaHstan. I made an earnest appeal to 
them to view the agreement dispassionately, not on the basis of 
their past experience, but with a new and friendly approach 
to the whole scheme. I appealed for a fair trial to the agree- 
ment. A copy of what I said is attached to this letter. Towards 
the end the atmosphere was much improved; except one or two 
editors the rest were helpful and co-operative. Later I met six 
of the prominent editors at an informal tea. I could tali; to them 
more intimately and converted one or two of them who had been 
rather sceptical throughout the Press conference. The result has 
been on the whole good. The Jugantar and the Amrit Barar 
Patrika which had been very hostile, have now changed; although 
they arc not enthusiastic, they arc not ill-disposed either. Some 
venom they will put forth here and there but I do not think they 
wll adopt an attitude which would misguide public opinion. 
The Advance, leaving aside the Nation from which it is useless to 
expect any help, is still critical but much less so than previously. 

I am positive that had Syama Prasad [Mookeijee] and [K. C.] 
Neogy not resigned or had they withdrawn their resignations, 
the position here svould have been much better. However, I 
am still trying to spread goodwill and understanding. If necessary, 

I will prolong my stay here by a day in order to complete my work. 

3. I have had long talks with Dr. Katju, Dr. Bidhan [Roy], 
Ministers and high officials of Government. I have also had 
long and intimate discussions with Surendra Mohan Ghosh and 
Profulla Babu. I am convinced that the Government is doing its 
best but is handicapped by the absence of backing from leaders 
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of pubUc opinion, including the Congress. PoHtics has again 
entere into the game. People have an eye on the next election 
where refugees would have votes. They do not hesitate to adopt 
a pohcy wluch would break the back of Bengal. Even though 
Dinar and Orissa have promised to take 50,000 and 20,000 refu- 
gees the total numbers that have gone are 8,000 and 9,000 res- 
^ somewhat effective propaganda going about 
.Tin U BengaUs must be rehabihtated in Bengal and 

^ sewhere because that would break their political 

mv nrp. I'elief camps as in 

tn P ^ ^ ^ ° health it is obviously impossible for me to go 

ormTl^iS If I leave out any 

Wd J ^ a grievance of it. I have, however, 

Ss TT- organisation of relief. There are com- 

comDkintTTi tion. On the other hand, there are also 

such neculiar^ l ^^^“^elves are so insanitary and have got 

free rann Respite the refusal of the authorities to give 
' the result tTiat^^fh^^ ogees do not leave the border camps, wth 
eneased in relief congestion. ^ I am meeting the officials 

best ^this probleiTc^n b™°ScUed^ 

ffie Ministers and officials about 

sending herewith ^ Ti • f is to be implemented. I am 

rencl ! heH 1th proceedings of the confe- 

were discussed with th^Whl offi”"^^! subjects 

at least among the offidak The ' ^ ^ 

ing of the affreement a tu ^ clear understand- 

Government. Aiiongst them therel co-operation to the 

bitterness about ivhfch we heard in Delhi."^^'" 

I am Seetil *Bey should. 

impress upon them^he duty whiclH^™””'' and will try to 
as well as to the mnntr,, ; *u- tbcir province 

with Bidhan about tliT selertf ^ ^ave had talks 

Gopalaswami’s visit to Calcuft 3 °*^A° ^ Gentral Minister and of 
G. G. Biswas> is ienerallv the former subject. 

Binod Pal's. „,™E'S s“g“Sf/fi'E “I"- P^' 

"b-al r.. Japan and „„d.d .ra^^^Sd^” Jaf^Sag"” 
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it; somehow ^vith the background of the INA his judgment 
in the Tojo trial appears to have gained for him a great deal of 
popularity. I am meeting both of them today. As regards Gopala- 
swami’s visit, Bidhan must have telephoned to you last night. 
I do not think his visit to Calcutta will serve any useful purpose. 

6. Dutt >vill be going back day after tomorrow. He has been 
most useful. I shall be having talks trith Sri Prakasa and the 
Chief Secretary of Assam tomorrow. I am told the latter has a 
great prejudice against Bengalis. I hope to put him right. Bardo- 
loi and Medhi arc coming on the 20th. The Chief Commissioner 
of Tripura is coming tomorrow as also the Administrator, 
Cooch-Bchar. 

7. The main problem is the stopping of the exodus and persuad- 
ing the refugees to return to their homes. The exodus has defi- 
nitely diminished in volume. At present it seems to be con- 
fined to those who were already awaiting transport. I am told 
that these transit camps arc not bang filled by fresh migrants. 
If so, it is a healthy sign. At the same time, 1 do feel that de- 
requisitioning of the houses of Hindus in East Bengal svill be 
a great help in creating a feeling of confidence among the refu- 
gees. 1 hope you mil press (hb upon Liaquat Ali. There is a 
great antipathy in Bengal on that score and it is difficult to meet 
the argument that if the Pakistan Government wanted the refugees 
back they would not have requisitioned all their houses and property. 

8. The Governor and Bidhan both advise against a public 
meeting as they feel that that would not serve any useful purpose 
in the present context. Instead, they consider that it would be 
better for me to address some leading men amongst the refu- 
gees. I might do that on the 20lh. I ^vas thinking of broadcast- 
ing from the Calcutta station on the I9th but now that Syama 
Prasad ^yould be making his statement in the Assembly on the 
J9th afternoon I have put it off till the 20th so that I might 
try to undo any harm that hb statement might do. 

9. I shall >vrite to you again on the 20th so that you might 
have an account of the situation before you leave for Dhanbad 
on the 21st morning. I shall be able to give you details only 
when you return to Delhi. 

^Vith love. 


The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
Prime Minister 
New Delhi 


Yours, 

Vallabhbhai Patel 
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18 April 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

all received your letter of 18 April this evening. From 

results your visit, as I expected, is producing excellent 

.hf “ I “ 

Binod Minister, I would suggest that Radha 

but 1 VO , S ^ against him, 

in i^n^ wa judgment in the Japanese trial! though good 

but^hl unbalanced. He is a man of ability, 

has been !np important factor is that he 

tSs mav rer ^ Minorities Board, 

other ^ide S! "" irritating factor to the 

Aho ; n n ^ ^ them, 

said that he was' , ^ have no knowledge. Rajendra Babu 

good „S1„ oontomporary a, college Ind he has a fairly 

her laTe Cem^tT'A “ nominated Mem- 

Party anithwSq "o' “ •.’“= ■>“ »f *» S"'“>j 

I do not know how^fa^thi^fa f,"* Pf^ionlarly fancy him. 
make no difference Hp k it need 

versity enquiries. ' ^ recently been connected with uni- 

chance. R^iXt%!bu'' w^ Ti^^'to^- 
resign. He said that he wouId^\ 

Syaraa Prasad from resigning 

certainly and I wnnlr) vT t- told him to go ahead ivith it 

am afraid that thinas ha ^ neither of them resigned. I 

draw his reJgnaSom Sy^ma Babu fo Mth- 

tion about what h^'b^fj dT answering a short notice ques- 
shall give more or less a faX T ™P^^”^^ut the Agreement. I 
that a good deal of immi statement which mil indicate 

of rmplementanon hat taken place and that 

Buoda, Mting Governor of Wejt federal Advocotc-General; Dcoan of 
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conditions have improved. Presumably, immediately after this, 
Syama Prasad will make his statement. 

I shall in any event miss you when you return, as I shall 
have gone off to Bihar with the PresidenL I agree with you that 
it ^v•ould be worthwhile your extending your stay by a day or 
two in Calcutta if you tUnk tWs necessary. 

I have decided finally to go to Karachi for Uvo days, the 
26th and 27th. 

I ivondcr if some use is being made of military officers in 
dealing with the refugees. I am told that arrangements at stations 
and transit camps etc., arc still difficult. 1 imagine that a few 
military officers would be very helpful in these arrangements 
at these places. They might even be put in charge of camps, 
where necessary, under the senior commandant, Nikhil Sen. But 
in any event at stations and such Uke places, they would be help- 
ful. I spoke to Cariappa* about this and he said that he would 
issue instructions to General Roy [Bueber] to ofier his help ivhere 
needed in this respect. Please mention this to Bidhan Roy. 

I am very sorry to learn of the continuing differences among 
Congressmen and the lack of co-operation that they arc showing. 

I just do not know what one can do about it, if even you do not 
succeed at this moment of crisis. 

1 have a letter from Rajaji. He says that since you arc away 
and I shall be away, there 1$ no point in his coming here 
before I return from Karachi. 1 am suggesting to him to come 
here about the 26th or 27th, when you certainly \viU be here. 

There is little doubt in my mind that there is a growing 
appreciation in the country about the value of the ngreement. 
Even those >vho >verc very critical are toning down their 
criticism no^v. I asked some senior army officers and they told 
me that the feeling in the army was definitely in favour of the 
agreement. 

I agree ^vith you about the derequisitioning of houses in East 
Bengal. I have written to Liaquat Ali about it and I shall per- 
sonally speak to him on this subject. 

Rajaji has again reminded roe of his proposal that our Presi- 
dent and the G.G. of Pakistan should undertake a joint tour 
of East and West Bengal. Rajcndra Babu is agreeable. Vou 

I General K. M. Cariappa; COC-in-C, Western Command, 1947; first Indian 
Cqmmander.in-Chief of Indian Army, I949i>5 
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right mention this to Bidhan Roy and see how he feels about 

Yours affectionately. 


Hon’ble Sardar VaUabhbhai Patel 
Ltamp Government House 
Calcutta 


Jawaharlal 
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telegram 


The Hon’ble Sardar Patel 
Deputy Prime JVIinister 
New Delhi 


Puri 

24 April 1950 


ilUCH TO BE DOW T-n EFFECT ALL ROUND. THERE IS SO VERY 

YOU AND TAWAwad LEAVE THIS EARTH AND IT IS GIVEN 

hope becomes an iHRACLE. LIFE WITHOUT THIS 

UNLNTERRUPTED PROGRESS. HARilONY AND 

ASAF ALl‘ 
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New Delhi 

My dear Asaf, 25 April 1950 

2. Of 24 April 1950. 

I deeply appreciate. send this touching message which 

'With kindest regards. 


His Excellency Shri Asaf Ali 
Governor of Orissa 
Pun (Orissa) 


Yours sincere! 
VaUabhbhai Pa 


LcsaUtur^rw". of Delhi; Deputy Cn ■ r- 

’ Mmiitcr of Railwavt ?« t . • Congress party in Cc 

Go-.ernor ofOrkia ^ ntenm Government; first Indian .An 
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5 Queen Victoria Road 
New Delhi 
5 April 1950 

My dear Sardaiji, 

I enclose copy of a letter which I am sending to the Prime 
Minister in connection wdlh the point that was raised at the 
meeting of the Cabinet this evening- 

2. The suggestion I have made therein U for your consideration. 
Yours sincerely, 

N. Gopalaswami [Ayyangar] 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
ENCLOSURE 

5 Queen Victoria Road 
New Delhi 
5 April 19S0 


My dear JawaharlalJi, 

The objeedon trim b, Sanlar P.td and [N. V] Gadjf to Pat. G of 
the draft agreemant bat pomi. The policy nndctlyins the Contt.tutioa and 
the .piri. behind it do conicmpUic that the admiiunranon of the eo.^- 
try rhonld be ro ordered a. U. dhnlna.c dre rdc. of Urc gmng or pepetu.. 
don of special concessions to niinoiides and the necessity, m tionsequ ’ 
devising special machinery for the proiccdoo of their suppose specia 
and interests. In the present context of tilings in India, * 
merely an ideal. All the facts around us hovd against it Pd e 
seems to me that, widiout detraedng from the substance o art as i 
been drafted, »e should so r^dsid. it » to make it appem -he* ” * 
not eommitdng a breach of .he ideal, I dunk dus could be aeeompluhed 
and would therefore suggest that Fart G be redrafted as o ows. 

“G. Each of the two Governments will create “ 
ment at the Centre to look after the enforcement o e 
democratic righu assured to aU .B nationals mthout d«unc^n 
Part A. The department will be in charge of a Minister who will. 


• MLA (Central), 1934; Party whip »“ Central 
Minister in Nehru Cabinet in August 1947; Governor o 


J Legislative Assembly tUI made 
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consultation with the State Governments (in India) and with the Pro- 
vincial Governments (in Pakistan), devise such special machinery and 
procedure as may be necessary for the effective discharge of his functions 
mcludmg the implementation of Part D.” 

2. I am sending copies of this letter to Sardar Patel and Bajpai. 

Yours sincerely, 
N. G, 

The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
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My dear Jawaharlal, 

Gopalaswami has sent me a copv 
gardmg part G of the draft agreemeS 

a copy of my reply to him. 


New Delhi 
6 April 1950 


of his letter to you re- 
I am sending herewith 


Sw wu' J'-'^harla Nah. 


Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 


enclosure 


My dear Gopalasivami, ® 

Many thanks for your letter of 5 April 1950. 

strength of sentiment and Tgil'^beitinr importance and the 

draft agreement, if you feel that th r 

met by a drafting change. N h rT ^ ^mcnul objections raised could be 
rated in the Constitution is merelv”/ ^ ^^ree that what we have incorpo- 
rates all the bitter lessons we ha l" ' hand, it incorpo- 

ycars and for which we have had separatism during the last -PI 

after tremendous efforts with I ^ costly price of partition. It was 

talivcs of the minorities that we '^°mplcte unanimity among the represen- 
appears we have yet to Icam managed to cast off that incubus, but it 

^ ‘i^gcr to our nationalism and'^s'k^^ll'^^^^ ic^on before we can realise what 
I am afraid your comment “Ul t, secularism we have averted, 

‘^i'mr to the vast majority of the “ 

protection of life and propertv nf Iridia who arc as intent on the 

minorities themselves Surelv minorities as the representatives of the 

•’ c.annot build up such a proposition on ti.e 
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umettiuig cfTcct whicli events outside our borders produce on [a] comparatively 
small section of the people and which provokes acts of violence. 

It must, therefore, be made quite dear at this stage that there can be 
no submission on this issue. Even the Muslims here never asked for such a 
provision when the question <vas so dosdy and daboratcly discussed in the 
Constituent Assembly. To put tius poison into our Govenmiental machin^ at 
the behest of an outside authority or to mollify it, particularly when it has 
devcrly liquidated minorities over a major part of its area, is to my mind 
complctdy indefensible. I am quite sure that the party wiU not accept it and 
the country will not swaUow this bitter pUI. We have conceded one Pakistan; 
that is more than enough. We cannot promote any further such mentahty, 
let alone do anything which will perpetuate it I must, therefore, expr^ y 
complete opposition to the stand you have taken up and to the form > 
hav= >a5s=>«i- aacaicly, 

Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon'ble Shri N. Gopalaswami Ayyaagar 
Minister for Transport & Railways 
New Delhi 


New Deliii 
6 April 1950 


>.i.h of da. 

regarding Part G of the draft agreement. 

I appreciate the sensitiveness Minister 

to one or two things I said m my lette 
yesterday. I know that you, more than any y ’ 

architect of the soIuUon ^heCd to get embodied in 

minonties ivhich along ivith others I helpe g for it. 

the ConstituUon. The country cannot be too gratelu y 

In .y letter to the Prime hBtm.r I 
we have incoiporatcd in our ComutuUon t 

ing around us. In StuTon id the spirit 

view that the policy underlying the ^ hardly be consi- 

behind it can only be described « an i ea anybody in 

dered to be incorrect. There is nothing unfair to ^^y 
the comment to which you have taken a con- 

tion of the Ufe and property of r-re of the Govem- 

cern of the majority-^d objection to creating 

ment in power— it is difficult to appreoa 
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Of !!■ ensuring the implementation 

of the Constitotiom ^ implementation of the provisions 

obiection sfemfr proceeding now, this 

rhts„'noin.":prciXt‘“^ “ 

ted in Parts A and D^otfhl *af" 

in the draft ^ inclusion of Part G 

yesterday ev’ening tSt tte S,“ had'h^' ““ f 

forf„t^chr„o'“Tu°£st ^ 

fr„"o“ foihfet“®#^:^ 

the Part might be reJmd"in tSTf"'* tJtogeiher, the wording of 
though they repeat a ernnd ^ ^ suggested. Those terms, 

hardfv be SscSp? ^ I’art G, could 

ment at the Centre for irnSe””*’^ ^ “f “ 

in Parts A and D. Part A enp already accepted 

and their effective enfnr ^ ^ o^^tandamental democradc rights 

cable to thf:h:.r„fs%a'rD'°rTr •>=*“• 

ments recognisino- that rliP * u i ^ ^p ^P^^ of the two Govern- 
of sub-claurraf “te o? f *' “ception 

anv part of India when r. scope and shah be applied in 

for' p'irt G S oiv to ^ 

fundamental democratic riehtT^^'^'^^^.i^^ enforcement of the 

'Without disuncu^rTn pS V 

D. My draft does no violence '^P^^^^'^n^^ihon of Part 

uon; nor could it be interpreted as^a Consutu- 

any poison of separatism into o ^mounung to an injecuon of 

. I clo no. wish to say anvthil 

ing this reply to vour letter i- r ^ ^ purpose m send- 

was working when I wroi ^‘^o^ot you with how my mind 
In his Ulk with LHo r " w ^fillister. 

^'iii be pressing for the debt* ^ernoon, the Prime Minister 

G altogether, and I do 
to make anv furtlicr mnr ■ ^eement on this without having 
the draft. ' neesnons m respect of the other parts of 


•NVw DdJd ^'•■‘^f'hhbhai Patel 


Yours sincerely, 
X. Gopahaswami 
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New Delhi 
17 February 1950 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I am sending you 
the Finance Minister, 
written. 


a copy of a letter 1 have addressed to 
I hope you agree with what- I have 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


The Hon’blc Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 


New Delhi 

17 February 1950 

My dear Matthai, . . 

For *omc days past I have been rather worried about the growing cnsii 
[in] our relations with Pakistan. None of us wants war. ut we canno 
nore the possibility of an explosion. I do not myself think, ^ in ^ible 

developments, that there is going to be war. But none o us 
positions can take risks in such a matter. 

I .hi„k U... a.c „=x. » O, ...» .n. 

particularly, I think that the three months, March to June, are cn . 
ori«. i, hkdy to »mios of .ho otontooo and 

.utontoi, will ho much lo... irdd..oo, ^ «o h.vo » bo ““P'' 
pared, i„ .o far a. wo can, daring .ho* coming ntoo.h., oopootall, bofor. *0 
monsoon. , ,^j 

This brings rao to the quost.on of lodnetion in our anny " 
by us and indeed su deeded by u. in the Dofcnoo Comnnueo. 11 

the opinion that sonro rodoctinn “ .‘o'br»rofully considered, 

efficiency. But how far that should go is a matter 
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u'i= 

r, „ J ''' ““S'V ”»■»! by »d 

'f “ =°“‘' ‘b“»S'' *" ™y b. 

battalions may ^that™re^°''' 'f ‘“security, tliat is, various 

or other This 'll ■ i ^ reduction may fall on them some time 

to find emplo^ow ^h" - difficult enough 

satisfaction in tt, ’ ^ 'videspread feeling of dis- 

Pline but also of'eSvel^^ """ “ 

we ci^of Eo^ ^ 

preliminary orders for the ".e to do? I understand that some 

have bel t l ^hcse defence batons 

Punjab and ^VestBengi"°^^"°'^^“’ stationed in East 

iu Bengal at this sta?e\- “^disbandment of the defence battahons 

by the B^igal Government. So 'nLo'rSly t 
should be p^tpon^nr Lrffil^ni°en?7t°l^^ 

regular battalions. In re<mrd tr, should certainly not apply to any 

mid Bengal, it should also not annlv dcT^acs battalions in Punjab 

to some temporary- defence battalions in 

much difference. °t hudia does not make 

ed oi ffi^: rninStfLin b^ ^ 

pension or a postponement fn ' ^ agreed. This involves a sus- 

Committee. I think we have to fhw^ffiac”"^ decision of the Defence 

r budgeu I would ^gest 

which might commit us or whiVli - u ° mmie any specific statement 
Parliament. You might repeat rath”"^ ^d of an uproar in 

I^ount importance of maintain W o^clf r"^ 

efficiency for security puroosr.^ , S our Defence forces at a high level of 
defence expenditure. tnvestigate all avenues of a reduction of 


The Honfah Dr. John 
^Cnister 
Delhi 


^latthai 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
19 February 1950 


My dear Jawaharlal, 

Thank you for your letter of 17 February 1950 regarding 
the strength of tlie Defence Forces. I agree that at present it 
would be \nrtually impossible to start any process of disbandment 
of the Armed Forces. At the same time, I have no doubt that 
there is room for economy in various otlier directions and if 
only the officers and the ranks of the Army will co-operate wi 
us and work wth a view to cflecting economy, it would be pos- 
sible for them to show a substantial reduction in defence expen- 
diture. I would also like the Defence Mimstry to explore 
avenue of retrenchment in surplus staff, particularly non-comba- 
tant. 

Yours, 

Vallabhbhai Patel 


The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
Prime Minister 
New Delhi 


New Delhi 
25 February 1950 

My dear Cariappa, 

I understand that you arc learing out on tour j 
You are fully aware of the critical situaUon m 
has undoubted repercussions on the u”is only proper 

the Coramander-in-Chief of the Array, I tlunk it ^ 

, that you should be avafiable for consu ta ^ watchful 

might be necessary. Ordinary prudence reqmr j 

and vigilant, as though an emergency mig Defence 

myself propose to have informal discussions as s -ancel vour 
Minister returns. I svould, therefore, nsk you to can 
tour and, for the time being, to stick to Hea qua 


S.C.-X-9 
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suggest the same for at least your other superior staff at Head- 
quarters which might be contemplating tours outside Delhi. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 


General K. M. Cariappa 
Commander-in-Chief, Army 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
6 April 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I received a letter from Syama Prasad Mookerjee today in 
which he tendered his resignation. I enclose a copy of this letter. 
I also enclose a copy of my reply. In view of all the circum- 
stances, I feel I could send no other reply. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 


ENCLOSURE I 


New Delhi . 

6 April 1950 

My dear Pandltji, 

I hereby tender my resignation of my office as Minister. I hope you will 
kindly relieve me as early as possible. 

The reason for my resignation, as I have communicated to you, arises 
out of the policy pursued regarding Indo-Pakistan relationship, specially rela- 
ting to Bengal. The agreement which, I suppose, will be finalised today does 
not touch the basic problem and is not likely to offer any solution. I can under 
no circumstances be a party to it. Apart from the fact that it will bring 
little solace to the sufferers, it has certain features which are bound to give 
rise to fresh communal and political problems in India, the consequences of 
which we cannot foresee today. In my humble opinion the policy you are 
following will fail. Time alone can prove tliis. 
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It been a privilege to work in the first Cabinet of Free India for 
two and a half years and may I thank >ou for the opportunity jou gave me 
, to do so? 

Yours sincerely, 
Syama Prasad Mookerjec 

The Hon'ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nebni 


EXCLOSURE 1 1 

New Delhi 
6 April 1950 


My dear Syama Prasad, 

I recdvcd yom Utter c! today’, dair. trodmos your rriiguadon of your 
office as Minister, this monung- 

It is natural for me to regret the tenainaUon of a companionship m 
work, which has lasted for more than two and a half yean. Thee two and a 
half yean have been fuU of dUScuIt problems and crises. We have faced Unm 
with such strength and abUity as we possess and I suppose it will be for the 
future to judge how far we did our vrork weU or badly. 

I think you are right in sa>-ing that there is a marked diffidence of 
opUiou brnrrrrr you uud «r in rrgurd to the policy .0 b. punurf u 
uSon wiU. the prcc. ntunli.. i. Bongul .. «cll - ■» ugMd » t^r 
other m.tttu. nho. lo view of thi. diff.rmcc of opunon, I cm undcr.Md 
your denrins mo to relieve you of your office A. you Uow, a ay e>^ 
ffie Preeiden. he. to fora u uew Cowwil of Minirtet. faly »»o ad I M 
hoped thu. no chunge need be neceaury before the forrahon of . »™ 
net. If, however, you wid. me to relieve you eveu eerher, I ea offiy r^t 

it, but I dudi have to abide by your wished I diall have to coa 

dmt about this matter ad dvall write to you agam. It u 
dvat you dvould redgn jud wba there tall, wiffi dre Pnme Mumtee of Pa^ 
.ta „e taling plae. Bo. if yon feel .ttongly about A Utere ja no help 
it. Still, it would be better for ay action to be delayed a e. 

You refer to toe pohey we are pur.uing in regad to Bag^ ^1 ^ » 
have giva toe mor. anaiou. “tT.b too <0- 

about it. Whether our policy »s correct in «ry ^ ^ 

toow. But . am ,ui.e — " ”"ltnl7faSor..%ri^^ 
general direction that our policy should take. 1 can y 
Minister, so long as that general direction u maintained. 

In spite of differencm of opinion, we have had the pnwege 

ing during a critical and fateful period of India*, history- I am g« 
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to \0d lor yoar vmifana courtesy ued fnciidllr.c:.! duriii'^ these trying 
tiines. 

Yours iinocrciy, 
Javisdiarlul Nehru 

The Hoa’falc Dr. Sv-urrui Prasad Mooietjee 
Minister for Industry o: Supply 
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Xc>v Delhi 
6 April 1950 

hly dear Sardatji, 

I eni,lcce copy of my letter ol retigitation to the Prime 
Minister. 

j express to you my deep gratitude for the confidence 

^d amecuon I_have all along received at your hands.’ ^Yhate'/er 
^ o in luturej your life and idealism '•.■ill be a source of 

inspiration to me. 

May -you remain _hale and active for some years at least 
so that our hard-ivon freedom may not become jeopardised. 

Yours, 

Syama Prasad 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 


SO 


Aevr JJeini 
6 Anril 1950 

My dear Syama Eabu, 

I am deeply touched by your afieciionate letter of today. 

T thin^i ha.e laxen a rum has distressed me so much 

You have spared no oains to sei-.-e 'rcur 
country during tnese trying and troublesome neriods Si-ce' the 

.. m ^.om In -.vhate'.-er capacity you '.-.-iU be v.-orHm- in case your 

r I ^ve no doubt that you 

' ^ tnat iiO action ol vouis svill d.o STf i,- _ 

anrt - ii ° siuTm to tne countr-. 

hi ™ kp T f of E„ 3 al. I Mvi 

O ..am H.PAI. on me sunject yet and I do not hnow 
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how his mind is working. This is just the time when one would 
have ^vishcd that you should not go. I am so afraid of the 
reactions it may cause in the country. In any case I must not 
conceal from you the fact I shall miss you so much in case your 
resignation is accepted. 

I shall hope that we shall be able to solve this Bengal tangle 
before it is too late. 

With kind regards. affectionately, 

Vallabhbhai Patel 

Dr. Syama Prasad Mookcijcc 
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Government House 
New Delhi 
14 April 1950 


My dear Vallabhbhaiji, . , ... ... 

I enclose copy of a letter I have sent to Jawaharlalji, with 

its enclosures. Yours sincerely, 

Rajendra Prasad 


The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
New Delhi 


ENCLOSURE 


14 April 1930 


tti:" wid. Pn sran- -ad ^ ^ 

it difficult to didodgc then* from the poritma which they 
are worried very much by report, of madent, Ubng pla« <=v 

agreement has been published *^*”*'”' confirmed by the 

12 April which he received yesterday and I fed tb 
telephonic message received yesterday at • P- • 

cutta, a copy of which I have just rec«ved. Yours sincerely, 

Rajendra Prasad 


The Ilon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
Prime Minister 
New Delhi 
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CO.\L\IUNIQUE 

'I'hc President has, under Clause (2) of Article 75 of the Constitution 
of India, accepted tvith regret the rcsignauons of the Hon'blc Dr. Syama 
Prasad Mookcijec and the Hon-b!c Shri Kshitish Chandra Xcog>- of their oiEcc 
as Ministers. The resignations take effect from 19 .April 1950. 

The Prime Minister ’.•.ill hold diarge of the tf/o Ministries for the 
present. 

Government House 
Xcsv Delhi 

19 .Ap.dl 1950 
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Prime Minister’s Secretariat 
Xev.' Delhi 
19 -April 1950 

My dear Sardar Sahib, 

^ I enclose herevrith, for your informadon, an order bv the 
Prune AHnister in regard to the arrangements to be made for the 
work of the Ministries of Industry and Supply and Commerce 

“e jesignadons of Dr. Syama Prasad Mookeriee and Shri 
C. Xeogy. 

A^our sincerely, 
Dharma Vira* 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 


ENCLOSURE 

PRIME AIINISTER’S SECRET.ARI.AT 

P President ha-.ing accepted the resignations of Dr. Svama 

Pmmd Moocegee and Shri K. O Xeogy &om the oEce of Minister, the r.-.o 
nmn^es, namely tne ^ Industry and Supply Ministry and the Commerce 

pli ^ cimrse, v.iU henceforth, and 

txU nirther arrangements are made, be under the charge of the P.rime .Minister. 

19 .Anril 1950 Jav.-aharlal Xehxu 


Secretary to Jav.nharial Nehn 


to Czechra’cv-afa-a. 1950-51; .Unbassador 

Cfciel Secretary, Lrncrr .Mhdnnr of .RehahEitaiion, i955.€2,- 

Cl Delhi. i953-S^- C 2 ~-j ,r.-, r- 

Goverrfir i-r Cl i-ecTctary, ]9 c4-6d; 

U<r. enter ct .anjah and Iia.-y 2 rta, V.'ert Bengal and Mjsccc 
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Government House 
New Delhi 
7 June 1950 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I received your letter yesterday and its enclosures being the 
copies of correspondence relating to the controveny r 
Dr. Matthai’s statement. 1 had also received M'- 

Vira a copy of the telegram sent by the Prime 
was communicated to you and of which you have a so 
along \vith the other papers. 

I am enclosing herewith a copy of ^ ° 

which the Calcutta correspondent of the Hindu j-equest 

[J.N.]Mandal.‘ Shiva Rao* has sent to me tlus copy Mth q 

that it should not be published or used in ' 

the Prime Minister ;vcrc here I would have sent him al py 

I have had a talk %vith Satyanarayan. driegates 

gross session will have to be held in Septem .r, 
fvill be put to much inconvenience - jrp Icnty of 

held in August. If this U hen there 

time, after the return of the Pnmc Minister, tor y 
snltations about the Presidentship. sincerely, 

Rajendra Prasad 


The Hon’ble Sardar Vallahhhhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 


- a member of ibe Viceroy’* Executi' e 
I A prominent Harijan ofBcnfal,noiiun^» her of the Muslim League 8^°“? 

i^uncil in the Interim Govemmen. a* . RajV* Sabha, 1957-60 

IJoumalbt; member. CA, 194(W0; Sabha. 1952 57. 



ENCLOSURE 

CONVERSATION AT DACCA ON 2J MAY 
THE ^^CIAL AND MR. T. V. VENKATRAMAN, 

THE HINDU, CALCUTTA CORRESPONDENT 

IhI-h'a ” ? “ “ *'*'*‘“ <l««minsd .o laavs. I h>v. 

Ts ^ n'v prepared to 

»»v orrly of the Scheduled Ctea. b„ „ba. I hL aee„ „d herud. 
I reel I can speak fo, *0 eod,e Hiodu conuuuniry heiA 

la.tffiod*’"' > ‘■““‘i™ ‘•rii™ b'f-'o 1>« 

,r . a ' "■ «“ “““Sh Murllma ,0 arake 

rrorld be H JjJ’ “ '"'P*"''* “ <*” '»= shall appeal to the 

r: o,Drr”:.:o?"““' '» '"■■ ■>"■ »»■'”” p- 

in PakhtJ “ that there should be no East Pakistan. There is a feeling 
put it blundv provides a breathing time for Pakistan; or to 

feels that thL°h'“t' “ P'nn«nent and lasting fact. Every Muslim 

“ oth f t t thouid nor 

are now buv” " Pakistan is sufficiently armed and protected. They 

wUl not h =^™munition openly in the world markets and it 

b ^an arled r Bengal. If in February there had 

all over .Th have been 

When East and^WestTiist^^ Hyderabad, in the course of fifteen days. 

=rdirrbr::ir““- 

Stan s«ll adhere to the Delhi Pact or' any p'acT'"'"'"' 

svithLiaquatluUm^7Mr“wr°cJeT'Al^ 

nor) once boasted that it k 

territory. But th tr u - ^ ^°ng before Pakistan expanded her 

onslaught by the^raid"*^ 

Pakistan sit no a H t ’ T ”-de 

Now the Pakistan lei 'Tf situation. You people agreed to a truce. 

Pakistan leaders (they have lost all interest in Kashmir as far as I 
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can tdl— Ihey know, once they vioUte the truce, they are finished) arc being 
told that the Kashmir affair should be kept burning to keep aloft the morale 
of the Muslims of Pakistan. The same thing happened in East Pakistan. W cn 
Liaquat Ali after his tour of East Bengal found that India was bent upon 
coming to the rescue of the Hindus, your Prime Minister concluded a pact 
with him. Believe me, there is no remedy. There should not be an east wing 
of Pakistan. . . r 

"I have uodetlahm a W tour of Eait Bengal and shall remam here for 
a long tlmt helping the Hindus to get aivay fioni here. I have ashed my o - 
lowem (I represent about 25 IJdu of Scheduled Castes, mo.dy Namasudra.) 
not only to tosist aggression by Mudiuu. but to ayenge thoroughly any 
done to a Hindu. If Delhi will realise our plight, we will to a man e e 
Pandit Nehru and act according to his insttuetions. They vtant to 
the Hindu, from here aud enjoy dteir propesn. sddtou. .llot^g a jmgle 
Muslim to enter Eatt Bengal fuuu India. Ute, know a.t ^ 

is lust, Pakittm. loses 12 annas in the mpee. And they know th. “ 

Hindut continue in Eait Bengal they cannot get all that ^ 

••After the Delhi Pact Muslim, are bmng .old “ 

Ohamberlalu-Muitieli Pact affair (eompanng U.„ 

a question of time before Hitler >s crushed. 

Delhi will give the East Bengal Hindus. I am prep Hindus, 

plead pcnonally with Pandit Nchm the j, embanassing 

My Cabinet colleagues under various pretexts, 

to them. I have been asked to return the ILO to get 

They even asked me to lead Ute Pakistan d.l.ganon to the ILO 

me away from East Bengal. trouble They should 

••The Amar. are dte greatest culprit, u. 
be disbanded without any delay and ihcir arms t m imie 

cd from amongst the hooligan elements amongs ,-trated all sorts of 

% 1 - ri, ^ Bto it is no wonder they perpetratea aii 
or no means of livelihood, no »i i* “v 

crimes upon Hindus. to uphold the Delhi Pact or 

“There is no propaganda by aulhoriuci are 

any attempt to persuade the Himlw not « particular senior 

well meaning, but there is a biw . ^ promptly transfer 

officer is taking too mudi interest m the ^ Muslim. 

him. TakethcSuperintendentofrol.ee largely W- 

The District Magistrate is a \\-hei> he and the S.P. clashed, 

ponrible for dre gre.tes. .orouul „ heut upou frusuuuog 

the S.P. was promptly u.nsfened. from the lop .uH »"> 

the poet mid miy .mo““> "1 „ .ge Mtuhm menuduy... 

make them budge. Tbe, h.ve 1^" uf i.ut.oer. where uffia.ldom 

Mr. M.nd.1 umrated •. fc, the Hmd'm OP“ 

mid Muslims alike were makmg 
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eing^ued to Hindus to many their womenfolk to Muslims. Money is being 
“ o me guise of giving protection to them from hooligans. If Hindus 
dare report to the authorities, punishment often descends upon them. Houses 
and crops are destroyed and women molested. Koranic prayers are to be 
1 m every school and every Hindu is to attend standing. Indian history 
emg tamperwl with. Maharaja Nandcoomar is being mentioned as Kaffir 
of schools are being changed to Muslim names. 

- ^ ^ fimds of the schools, Muslims are being 

"representation in the administrative bodies. In 
terrorised^ elections under joint electorates, Hindus are being 

situation •'^°R • ^ ^ get as many Muslims elected as possible. The 

unsatisfactor>^ and the 

two districts were the wont affected during the riots. 

SchLu’led''r^1 returning evacuees were from the 

oflltd n ? I Namasudras. These svere returning svith the object 

to looL 2i r landed properties here and wanted 

were doin/ interests. The Caste Hindus svho were rcturmng 

permanent! ^ ^ ^ °lu'“t of disposing of their propcrtv and migrating 

coSITh ? ^ caste Hndus have lef hal 

that with ^ the lower Hindus. Ultimately he e.xpccts 

d^LTu 77 -tath of the Muslims ivUl surely 

descend upon the lower class Hindus. 
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Dehra Dun 

My dear Rajcn Babu, ® 

rhank you for your letter of 7 June 1950. 

inteniew of7i^^° ^ "tote on the 

rcSed itlhro --ith Shri Mandal. I had also 

document. Intelligence Bureau. It is a revealing 


Hiraf S7omsid7 ,^°"Srcss session, I have already written to 
Committee enouiri ° 7 ^^tiharashtra Pro\incial Congress 

August. ’ whether he would prefer September to 

Mith kind regards, 


Or. Rajcndra Prasad 
Acw Delhi 


Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 
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TELEGRAM 


21 June 1950 


From Forign New Delhi 
To Foreign Karachi 

FOR SIR Mono ZATRULLAH KHAN FROM SARDAR PATEL. I AM 
GRAPHING IN CONTINUATION OF MY TELEGRAM DATED JUNE 
REGARDING DR. SYAUA PRASAD’s ACTIVITIES. IN REPLY TO 
LETTER OF 15 MAY PRIME MINISTER HAS ALREADY EXPLAINS 
STITUTIONAL POSITION. THAT POSITION AFFECTS ACTIVITIES O*' 
VIDUALS AS WELL AS OF PRESS AND INEXTRICABLY BINDS 
TO THAT POSITION WE ARE DOING ALL WE CAN TO ^NSU^ .GREE- 
OP INDIVIDUALS AND PRESS CONFORM TO LETTER AND SPI _ . 

MENT, DR. B. C. ROY HAS ALREADY REPLIED TO E 
PREMIER ABOUT HU COMPLAINTS OF 8 JUNE. INCIDE 
IN YOUR TELEGRAM HAVE ALSO BEEN FULLY DEAL EithER 

CONNECTION. YOU WILL NOTICE THAT ^VITH 

BASELESS OR EXAGGERATED AND IN ANY CASE UNCONNECTED WITH 

DR. SYASIA PRASAD MOOKERJEE’S ACTIVITIES. ATTACH 

. KKOW THAT BOTH OOVERHMBm “iALHT. H. 

exaggerated importance TO A SECTION O 

INDU. WE ENOW THE REAR MEASURE GOVERNMENT' 

UIPORTANCE AND I ^VOOLD SUGGEST THAT ^ 

TRUST US TO DEAL ^VITH THEM LN WAY WE ^ jj^ THEIR 

TRUST PAKISTAN GOVERNMENT TO DEAL WITH TRAN DESIRABIUTY 

OWN TERRITORY. THIS APPUES TO NATURE, .-y ACTION 

OF ACTION. ANY UNTDIELY INAPPROPRIATE OR ^VHICH WE 

WOULD MERELY PUBLiaZE AND PROMOTE ON PUBLIC 

ARE CONFIDENT ARE MAKING NO APPRECIABLE GOVERNMENT 

ATTITUDE TO AGREEMENT. WE FULLY SHARE PA 
desire AND DETERMINATION TO MAKE IT A SU 
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4 Hardinge Avenue 
Ne\v Delhi 
5 July 1950 


Dear Sardarji, 

17^0 the liberty of sending to you a copy of my note 

A vvhich I drew up on the basis of impressions 

mp recent trip to Dacca. I was not present at 

Consultative Committee. Mr. J. N. 
1 dra\vn up a supplementary note which I am 

of Durga Das who was a member 

ommittce gave his impressions verbally to the Sardar]. 

health ^good^^^^ ^ope that your stay at Dehra Dun has done your 
^Vith kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
B. Shiva Rao 


SUPPLE.MENT.\RY NOTE BY J. N. S.^HNI ON E.-\ST BENG.A.L 

of Ml r • anyone who was willing to stay back unless the attitude 

-cl unless 

of the met. ccmccd some desire to implement the letter and spirit 

Ihcr crmlt - met seemed 

deny rcaliUcs. Thl^n^' PO'^tJon or were deliberately trying to 

^atiifaciorilv h 11* j ^ c aimed that ibc pact was being implemented 

security • . hlrl. • , rap.dlv returning to normal. .Vny sense of in- 
die liinUiii svhich^idd b to a fear co.mplcs of 

tctunieil and . tl^ d """'T 

com-mmir- .1 . 1 Bengal a.nd afforded to the minority 

-numt, .he leadership which it -.vas lacking. 

-dicr/n^ “r' ^ Chief ^Unister that as suggested by liim 

h renrirked duu I c >- Bengal, he taunting- 
•- tetun, and J. V I ""“"Ic to come on dying viiiu. but 

sca.= down and assume the leadership of their people. \M-.cn 

I r 


] tU 


i>:Ki 



CRISIS DEEPENS 

Mr. Tushar Kanti Ghosh* remarked to the Governor that in the place of 
Mr. Brar, JusUcc MaUk would have been a better choice, the Governor re- 
plied by pointing out that Justice MaUk was not avaUable since he had lett 
East Pakistan and remarked, “Now it is such people who should return o 
East Bengal since they could be hdpful both to the Govemmwt an 
minority community. We would like you to persuade lai^en, octors 

professors particularly to return since they can help the minorities to vm 

their grievances and can afford protection to them through cir in ue 
They will also find better livelihood in East Bengal since you ha S 

lawyers, doctors and professors already.” 

It w- .bo felt by u. io tho coo,., of our bdk. with Hlodo leod^ ^ -'I 
as with Pakistan Ministers and officials that the revival of tra e c w 
and West Bengal would considerably help in decreasing e tenn . 
those in authority supported the policy of non-devaluation o r-ovem- 

nipee, they all agreed that something should be done by ® mutual 

menu to overcome the difficulties of free trading by *ome sor . .j „ 

arrangement. At the airport in Dam Dum, the Pakistan mpee and Ind 

rupee can be exchangS on par. What we ml 

Pakistan airport, the money-changer is also unwilling S* 
than par value for a Pakistan rupee against the Indian rupee. 

PkESS — 

Soon after our arrival we discovered that the relati^s '^On^ihe day of Mr. 
and the editors of East Bengal were seriously editonals repu- 

RasUdi’s arrival, leading Pakistan newspapers c j.rrvln* his public 

dialing Mr. Rashidi's leadership of the Pakistan Ckmsultative Com- 

utterences. The meeting of the Inter-Dominion o o 25 

mittee and of the Joint Press Committee could not, er 1 . ^ 

June, when we were informed that an undeistanding a 
ween the East Bengal Press and Mr. Rashidi. 


Dchra Dun 
6 July 1950 

My dear Shiva Rao, j interested 

Thank you for your letter of 5 J y 
to read the reports of Sahni and yoursc . reading and, 

I am afraid they do not afford P truth is oCten 

in some respects, they arc upsetting- 

• Editor, Amrita Bazar Pamka, Calcutta . Qovenunent of PaUitan ien* 

i Presumably an Information officer of die C. 
m Dacca from Karachi 
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like that. I am glad that it has been possible for vou all to devise 
an agreed code and_ that both Tushar Kanti G^sh and Suresh 
Alajumdar/ along v\ith other Press representatives in Bengal, have 
accepted it. I have vvTitten to Tiishar Kanti Ghosh to realise 
the simple tactical fact that a position has been reached when we 
must put the other side in the wrong rather than allow them or 

an) y ^ ^ point the finger at ns. I hope this will also have 
some effect. 

* some good and I hope to return 

to Delhi in better health. 

^Vith kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

Shri B. Shiva Rao 
4 Hardinge Avenue 
New Delhi 
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1 Aurangzcb Road 
New Delhi 
27 March 1950 

Dear Mr. Roberts, 

longer has conveyed to me the gist of your discussion vsitli 
him today regarding some anti-British propaganda in Calcutta 
neu:.papcrs and the need for setting at rest a feeling of uneasiness 
prevailing among Bengal Europeans on this account. 

'l^estcrday, I had a discussion with Mr. [Edward] Benthall, 
riio brought to my nouce this aspect of the matter. I had a 
au ^vith the Bengal Premier yesterday and asked him to look 
I * t* told me about his conversation with you, 

surt-ri the Bengal Premier again and he has as- 

fict !, "'■hiild chaim his immediate attention, and, in 

wl-n ^ ^ rc.id) had a talk vrith the Editors of the two papers 

offenders and h.-i3 .asked them to make 
th.u ..re’ P’^°'"b;cd to do. You can rest assured 

tic.il' • ' 1 unfortunate development is satisfactorily 

vciiicii ' ^hijcctionablc propaganda in this regard is pre- 
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Regardng Rfr. [A.L.] Cameron’s tragic death, I am sending 
here\vith a copy of the telegram which I have sent to Dr. Bidhan 
Roy.* Wc all deplore this deeply and mil take all possible steps 
to suppress these turbulent elements as quickly as possible. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

F. K. Roberts, Esq, GMG, 

Deputy High Commissioner for the UK in India 
6 Albuquerque Road 
New Delhi 


ENCLOSURE 

TELEGRAM 


New Delhi 
27 March 1950 

West Bengal 
Calcutta 

FOR DOCTOR B. C. ROY FROM SARDAR FATEL. FUASB PA» OS FOLLOHtNO MESSAGE 
TO CHAUBBRS OP WHICH CAMERON WAS PRESIDENT AND HU WITS OR OTHER 
NEXT*OP>KOI. BEGINS. PROFOUNDLY SHOCKED I^AR-V OP UR. CAMERON^S DEATH. 
CRIMB DIFTARDLY AND INHUMAN AND NO WORDS CAN SUPHCE CONDEMN THU 
BRUTAL OUTRAOB. WE HAVE LOST A FRIEND WHOSE COUNSEL SVS ALL VALUED. 
PLEASE ACCEPT MY SINCERE SYMPATHIES IN YOUR LOSS. 

99 

Office of the High 
Commissioner for the United Kingdom 
6 Albuquerque Road 
New Delhi 
28 March 1950 

Dear Sardar Patel, 

Thank you very much for your letter of 27 March about 
recent anti-British propaganda in the Calcutta papers and Mr. 
Cameron’s tragic death. I have shown your letter to the Nigh 
Commissioner on his return to Delhi and he is, I understand, 
writing to you to thank you for the action you have taken. May 
I also express my own thanks not only for the effective action 

1 VC, CaJeutia Univenity, 1942-44; later duel Mitusler of West Bengal 
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you have taken but also for your courtesy in informing me so 
promptly of it. 

Yours sincerely, 
F. K. Roberts 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 
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Office of the High Commissioner 
for the United Kingdom 
6 Albuquerque Road 
New Delhi 
28 March 1950 

, My dear Sardar, 

I was about to write to you to thank you for the admirable 
and most helpful statement which you made yesterday about Mr. 
A. L. Cameron’s murder and for the other steps announced in 
this morning’s papers to restore the confidence of the U.K. com- 
munity there, when Roberts showed me your letter to him of 
27 March. We are most grateful to you for the sympathy you 
have expressed on this tragic occurence and for the effective 
steps you are taking to restore confidence. I am sure they ^vill 
be much appreciated by the UK community in Calcutta and 
I should like to thank you on their behalf as well as on my own. 

Yours sincerely, 

Archibald Nye 
[High Commissioner] 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Depuy Prime Minister 
New Delhi 
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Delhi 

11 February 1950 

Dear Sir, 

I had the honour to draw your kind attention to'vards the 
recent communal outburst at Calcutta yesterday. I regret to 
inform you further that I am still receiving dreadful telephonic 
reports from there. Maulana Zamanul Husainia, a responsible 
leader of the local Congress and Jamiat Ulema has arrived from 
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Calcutta by air to place the actual (acts personally. He reports that 
Murlibagan which is a part of Maniktalla, has been [reduced] 
to ashes. Narkuldanga and Raja Bazar arc under fire. As a 
result of these disturbances over 4,000 Muslims have to take re- 
fuge in Colutola Street, which is also in the immediate grip of the 
miscreants. The situation is out of police and military control. 

I hope you would be kind enough to take immediate steps in 
this regard to restore law and order in Calcutta. Further, I 
would request you to give me some early time for an interview to 
place dcUulcd facts and latest report before you. 

Tlianking you, 

Yours sincerely, 

Af. Hiiiur Rahman 
C/o Jamiat Ulama-i-Hind 
Delhi 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
New Dellii 
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New Delhi 
20 February 1950 


My dear Maulana Sahib, 

Thank you for your letter dated II February 1950 which 
1 received on the 14th. 

I did not reply to you earlier as I was waiting for Maulana 
[A.K. Azad] Sahib’s return from Calcutta. I have had a talk with 
him and from his account it appears that there is little to give 
you any cause for svorry and that the need of the moment is not 
so much prevendve or punitive action on our side as a really 
effective and determined action in East Bengal to put down general 
lawlessness and communal frenzy which seems to prevail there. 
The situation in Calcutta is well under control and I hope the 
Jamiat will take such steps as they can to impress upon the 
Pakistan Government and Muslim opinion in East Bengal the com- 
paratively peaceful and normal atuation in Calcutta and the need 
for that Government and the Muslims in East Bengal to take im- 
mediate steps to restore a similar situation in East Bengal. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 


Afaulana Hifzur Rahman 
C/o Jamiat Ulama-i-Hind 
Delhi 


S,C.-X-I0 
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Delhi 

23 February 1950 

Dear Sir, 

As you know, Jamiat Ulama-i-Hind have always upheld the 
ideals and principles wliich guide the Indian National Congress. 
We are ever wilUng to do whatever we can to promote the cause 
of peace and communal harmony. We cherish the desire in our 
hearts that minorities should enjoy full protection in the neigh- 
bouring States and would do everj'thing for it. 

I request you to kindly advise us [on] the proper action we 
should take in the matter. What we may think to be fit and 
proper may not be justified from the point of view of political and 
state of affairs considerations and interests and we, therefore, \vant 
to seek guidance of our statesmen, yourself, Panditji and Maulana 
Azad. . . 

Thanking you, ' 

Yours sincerely, 
M. Hifzur Rahman 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 
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Ne^v Delhi 
25 February 1950 

My dear Maulana Sahib, 

Thank you for your letter dated 23 February 1950. 

I think ^vhat you can do immediately is to send your men 
to study Muslim opinion in East Bengal and also to bring back 
the factual position regarding the disturbances tvhich have taken 
place and the position of the minorities there. You tvould be 
quite justified in representing both to the Pakistan and East 
Bengal Governments and the people there that, if for nothing 
else, at least in the interests of the Muslims in India they should 
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see that full protection, civic rights, etc., are safeguarded for the 
minorities. 

Yous sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

Maulana Hifzur Rahman 
Delhi 
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New Delhi 
25 April 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I have decided to issue a Press statement, a copy of which I 
enclose. I also enclose a copy of a letter I am writing to Achyut 
Patwardhan.* 


On reading Kamaladevi’s article on India, I disliked that very 
much, but I find it difficult to get hold of any specific facts which 
I could contradict. It is all full of insinuations. So I have not 
written to her separately. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 


ENCLOSURE I 

I lupposc it is a legitimate game to try to run down political oppo- 
nents. None of lu can object to that, though we may regret the malice and 
ill-will that sometimes accompanies this criticism. But it is quite another 
matter when facts are twisted and something that never happened is given 
as a fact. It has been my misfortune to see this representation of falsehood 
and distortion of truth frequently in a number of periodicals. I have re- 
frained from taking much notice of this kind of thing though I regretted 
deeply the lowering of tone and vulgarity of some of these publications. But 
this is not a personal matter and has to be judged from the public point of 
view. Frequent references are made to Sardar Patel and me, sometimes to my 
sister [Mrs. Vijayalaxmi Pandit] who is Ambassador in Washington, sometimes 
to other colleagues of mine serving the State in various capacities. I have 

I Veteran freedom fighter and member, Congress Working Committee 
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with the least bit of policic^r sense riiouid believe what is written there. 
The central point of this article appears to be that Sardar Patel called a 
meeting of Congress mcmben after Mr. Liaquat AJj Khan’s departure for 
Karachi. This is completely untrue. I might inform you that at every 
stage in the course of the talks with Mr. Liaquat All Khan and before and 
after, the Cabinet was kept fully informed and it was with their consent 
and approval that I took every step. Sardar Patel, in particular, was in 
close touch with day-to-day developments and there was no difference between 
us on this issue. Since the agreement was signed, Sardar Patel has done more 
to gel it implemented than anyone else. Your paper has been grossly unfair 
to him in this article and has done a grave disservice to the country by 
giving publicity to such a farrago of noQseosc. 

I believe that in a subsequent number of Janata a small contradiction 
appears of some odd fact mentioned in this artide. Surely that is not only 
not enough but b to add insult to injury. It means that but for that fact 
everything ebe contained in this article is correct, which it is nob 

I suggest to you that the least that you can do is to express an open 
and handsome apology to Sardar Patel and me for this article. 

Jawaharlal ^fehru 

Shri Achyut Patwardhan 
Editor, Janata 
C/o Journal Press 
Bombay 
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Calcutta 
8 September 1950 


My dear Sardarji, 

I am enclosing copy of a letter I have addressed to Panditji 
regarding certain difficulties which experience has disclosed in the 
actual tvorking of the Delhi Agreement. I should be grateful to 
have your advice in the matter. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. C. Biswas 


The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 

Deputy Prime Minister 

Bombay 
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Calcutta 
8 September 1950 

My dear Prime Minister, 

Now that Dr. Malik and I have been working together for a little over 
three months and a half, I think I should place before you the results of 
our joint working. 

2. Let me first state the procedure we have been following so far. From the 
very beginning we have attached a good deal of importance to joint tours 
in the affected areas. \Vc have already visited several districts of West Bengal, 
Assam and East Bengal, and we believe that these visits have done some 
g . At each of the places we have visited we have interviewed the local 
people belonging to botli communities and also addressed public meetings. In 
his speeches and pronouncements Dr. Malik has always taken a very strong 
line and often lashed out at his own community. He has also repeatedly 
emphasised the responsibility which resU on the majority community and on 
Uovemment officers. I on my part have spoken quite frankly and have c.xhorted 

e minorities on both sides to have more courage, to assert their rights, and 
to resist the wrong-doers. All this has doubtless helped to some e.xtent to 
strengthen the morale of the minority community. The very fact that the 
minonties could come and speak to us about their difficulties ivithout fear could 
not but give them a sense of relief, and it must also have heartened them 
a good deal to find that two Central Ministers from the two countries had 
been working together for them, visiting the affected areas, listening to their 
^evances, and probing into matters concerning their welfare. It would not 
be too much to state that our speeches and talks not only infused some hope and 
onfidence into the minorities, but also put fear into the minds of wrong- 
doers and strengthened the hands of men of goodivUI in the majority com- 
mumty who were working for communal harmony. Our visits and our meet- 
ings have also given the Agreement much-needed publicity. 

3. Apart from the joint tours, the tivo Central Ministers have met and 

f themselves. I ivish the meetings could 

have possible because the Central Ministers 

genera y ispersed after their joint tours and also because of Dr. Malik’s 
preoccupations in connection svith his other public engagements. In some 
cases, not very many, mvolving questions of a very general character affect- 
gL " 7 procedure, we have put fonvard joint proposals to the tivo 

Governments for their consideration, but, generaUy speaking, we have not 
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tougiit to male use of the power given to us under Section F (ix) of the 
Delhi Agreement of making an^ j<^t recommendations to ilic tt\o Govern- 
menu in respect of individual complaints. Such joint recommendations, as 
>-ou know, should, under the tenm of the Agreement, be normally binding 
on t/ie two Covemmenu. 

4. M far as indi\-idual cotnplainu from the minorities of East Bengal arc 
concerned, the practice has been to refer tliem to the Goventment of East 
Bengal for remedial action. Such eases had been up to now taken up directly 
w-itli that Cotcmmcnl either by the Covemment of West Bengal or by our 
Deputy High Commissioner in Dacca. On my part I have avoided direct 
approacls to the Government of East Bengal. W'hcnever I have thought it fit 
to inters'ene, my channel of communication has been through my opposite 
number, Dr. Malik, and my secretary lias also been in communication only with 
Dr. Malik’s secretary. As a rule, my olHce has been sending to Dr. Malik’s 
otficc copies of letters written by the Covemment of West Bengal or by the 
Deputy High Commissioner to the Government of East Bengal in respect of 
the more serious cases. Complaints which come to me or my olHce direct 
from the parties are also referred to Dr. Mahk or his oITice. It is only where 
(he incidents seem (o be of a seriout character or to involve a gianng breach 
of the Agreement or to call for immediate action that I write to Dr. Malik 
myself, asking for his penonal inicneniion with the East Bengal authorities 
My secretary has also been sending to Dr. Malik’s olTice periodical consoli- 
dated lisU of incidents of various kinds in different districts of which we 
receive reporu. 

J. I must admit that (he procedure followed has not resulted in bring- 
ing any speedy or substantial relief to the sufferers. In fact, we have so far 
received very few replies from Dr. Malik or Jus office, nor any reports from 
them as to the action taken in respect of the various matters brought to their 
notice. Yet I do not know what more could be done on our side in order 
to secure cfrccUvc remedial action by the Government of East Bengal. Neither 
the Government of West Bengal nor I as Central Minister of India have 
any authority over that Govemmenl, and I doubt if Dr. Mahk as Central 
Minister of Pakistan has also any constitutional power to issue a directive to 
the Government of East Bengal The utmost Dr. Malik can do is to exercise 
his influence and powers of persuasion with that Government, as I may do in 
the ease of the Governments of West Bengal and /\5sam. 

6. It does not seem to me to be a practicat proposition that the two Cen- 
tral Ministers should try to make up for this lack of power or authority by 
resort to the expedient of making jinnt recommendations themselves in every 
individual case (at any rate in every important individual case), with a view 
to ensure prompt remedial action by the Provincial or State Government 
concerned under tlie terms of Section F (ix) of the Delhi Pact. I do not think 
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Aat such a procedure was contemplated by the Agreement. For one thing, 
be 00^01 K individual cases, they would 

ZeZZ t t way wholly ineffe- 

recoZend t " *“P°^‘ble. If the Central Ministers are to make a joint 

be uXedX Tr -- -‘-ded to 

Minority ComZ“ ^ ^ 

there are functioning oXreZpZ^T Minority Boards 
effective agents for Lkin! funcuomng actively enough to be 

reported to us The P • “• regarding individual cases that may be 

to make mch'a Government coneemed might pethnpj be ashed 

teeo^Ldirrr.:: ^ 

practice this wnnldl r ^ taken in any particular case. But in 

whose action is report°er“ v 

have any independent Xh"" ^ Minister would 

other thal hS own X u """ Government 

Boards there a ch-reL°''"f Mmonty Commission or the District Minority 

a Joint recTZenZZrX 

to say that such a nr a Central Ministers, and it is needless 

expeditious results anything else, could hardly make for 

iinioXtirt X^CentZX X ‘t*" 

their power under Section F (^rof Za 

dations with a view to romr>..l *.• ^ ™ake jomt recommen- 

in specific cases He think ^ Provincial or State Government 

speedy remedial aXn.XtX XZZ 

the minorities. .M revarvl ,i, • ^'^Peet the return of confidence among 

he suggests that the Central XX^t individual complaints, 

services of the Minority Comm’* • ^ ^ frequently utilise the 

we have had sufi^cient ex ' pmpose. In Dr. Roy’s opinion, 

action on somXXch y ^ 

ir .e Agreement ^ 1^7 ^ 

apart from the difficult T havraZXX™ ^ P°“‘ °P view, but 

is not unlikely that if the Central Mi - ^ “ paragraph 6 above, it 

try and make joint recommendat' ' " - X foUow his suggestions and 

recommendations in mdividual cases, this might result in the 
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end in producing more disagreement than agreement between them, and in 
consequence involve the making of numerous references to the two Prime 
Ministers for dissolving the disagreezneot. It would also unnccessari/y add to 
tire difEculties of the Central hfinisters if the Minority Commission to which 
they might refer a case for enqmry failed to produce a joint report. 

9. I may also refer to a serious practical difficulty which is bound to arise in 
trying to give effect to Dr. Roy’s suggestions, as this would involve very 
frequent, if not continuous, joint meetings between the two Central Ministers, 
which it might not be possible to arrange. As already indicated, even at 
present the Central hlinisters could not meet as often as they should like 
to. \Vc have on our side the branch office of the Ministry of External Affairs 
in Calcutta. But Dr. Malik has no corresponding office at Dacca where we 
could meet for joint discussions. So far as I know, his headquarters arc stiil 
at Karachi and he is often required to go there All this has already been 
a serious hindrance to frequent personal discussions between us. 

10. r am placing the whole matter before you for your consideration and 
should be grateful to have your suggestions and directions. The first point 
which arises is whether it was intended by the Pact that the two Central 
Ministers should function in the way suggested by Dr. Roy, that is to say, 
(i) that the implementation of the Pact in individual cases should be the 
sole or main responsibility of the Central Ministen, and not of the Provincial 
Govemmeots, (ii) that the Minority Commissions and the District Minority 
Boards were to be the organs of the two Central Ministers, rather than of the 
Provincial Governments, constituting, in fact, the Central Ministen’ machi- 
nery for enquines and fact-finding, and (lii) that the Central Ministen were to 
enforce actual implementation of the Pact by the Provincial or State Govern- 
ment in individual cases by recourse to the procedure of making joint recom- 
mendations. Secondly if such was not the intention of the Pact, but it is 
neverfbeJns fell that the Central Ministers should function in the way indi- 
cated and be in a position to enforce implementation of the Pact in indi- 
vidual cases, it should be a point for consideration whether or not (i) the 
funcUons and responsibilities of the two Central Ministers should be restated 
in clearer and wider terms, (li) a more effective machinery than seems to 
exist at present should be devised to operate directly under their authority, 
and (iii) a simpler procedure than that of malting joint recommendations evolv- 
ed, which would give each Central Afnmter some operational powers over tbe 
Provincial Government of the other State, at least in the matter of directing 
enquiries and supplying information. 

11. If I have understood Dr. Roy correctly, be thinks that the initiative in 
respect of all matters relating to the implementation on the Agreement should 
be taken by the Central Ministers, and he accordingly suggests that I should, 
whenever necessary, make a direct approach to the Government of East Bengal. 
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He also thints that this would be a quicker and more effective method of 
obtaining remedial action. Dr. Roy has, in fact, for some time past disconti- 
nued his practice of dealing with the East Bengal Government direct and been 
referring individual cases to me to take them up with that Government. 
Personally I do not see any advantage in the suggested change of procedure. 
As I have alreay said, I have no authority over the Government of East 
Bengal any more than the Government of West Bengal have, but a conven- 
tion has already been established of one Provincial Government approaching 
the other for necessary action. In my view, there is no reason for departing 
from this practice. Speaking for myself, I as Central Alinister of India should 
hesitate to bypass the Pakistan Central Minister and make a direct approach 
to the East Bengal Government. I think we should thereby lose the advan- 
tage of Dr. Malik’s exercising his influence and good offices with that Gov- 
ernment. I should thi n k a direct approach by one Provincial Government to 
the other would, in the normal course, be a quicker way of producing results. 

12. Taking everything into consideration, I should think that the best course 
in the circumstances would be to establish a convention that each Provincial 
Government should normally act according to the advice of its own Cen- 
tral Minister. The Central klinister would naturally tender such advice after 
considering the point of view of his Provincial Government, and, whenever 
possible, consulting his opposite number. 

13. I am sending a copy of this letter to Sardar V’allabhbhai Patel and Dr. 
Roy. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. C. Biswas 

The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
Prime Alinister 
New Delhi 
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Bombay 
14 September 1950 

^ly dear Biswas, 

Thank you for your letter dated 8 September 1950. 

I think we should fully exploit the machinery provided in 
the Agreement for its implementation; otherwise, it would mean 
that the mmn merit of the Agreement and the feature which dis- 
tinguished it from previous agreements would be gone. It is quite 
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possible that the utilisation of the machinery provided would in- 
duce the East Bengal Government to play fair. They will then 
realise that these instances and breaches will not go uninvestigated 
and the executive machinery will have to act. 

^Vith kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Shri C. C. Biswas 
Minister of State 
Ministry of External Affairs 
Branch Secretariat 
Calcutta 
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Camp Bombay 
14 September 1950 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

Biswas has sent a copy of his letter to you dated 8 Septe* 
raber 1950. I entirely agree with what Bidhan {Dr. B.C.Roy] has 
told Biswas about this matter. As you will recall, one of the most 
important reasons which we held as justifying this Agreement was 
the fact that it provided for a machinery for implementation. 
If we do not utilise that machinery we would be making a serious 
omission and it would not be possible to justify it at all. \Vhatcvcr 
risks, difficulties or handicaps that might be involved in utilising 
this machinery should, in my opinion, be faced. As it is, people 
are not sadshed ivith the way the Pact is working in actual 
practice. To give them a further chance of saying that the machi- 
nery laid do>vn in the Pact has been deliberately ignored by us 
^vould be a very serious matter indeed and we would be inviting 
both ridicule and censure on us. 

Yours, 

Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
Prime Minister 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
21 February 1950 

Mrs. Sarat Bose 
1 ^Voodbu^l Park 
Calcutta 

DEEPLY GEIEN^D TO LE.\RX OF S.\RATB.\3U’5 DEATH. WE ALL 
UOURA' Hlil .AS OXETIME V.ALL^ED COHE.AGUE, -A FE.ARLE5S -AND 
32AVE FIGHTEP. OF FREEDOM’S B.ATTLE .AXD .A FELLOW- SUFFERER IX 
COUXYRY’s C.ALSE. LATTEPH.Y W^ P.ARTED COMP.AXA' .AXD THAT 
CAGSED C3 COXSTOERAELE P.AIX .AXD SORROW’ 3UT WE ALW'.AYS RECOG- 
XTSED HOXESTY OF DHEEREXCES .AXD SDCCERITY OF HIS COXVICTIOX5. 
HE P.ATRIOTESM -AXD ZEAL TO SERA'S PROATXCE .AXD COUXTRA' WILL 
ST.AXD OUT IX HIS LOXG .AXD DISTIXGUISHED C.AREER. 3EXG.AL IX ITS 
PRESEXT TERRIBLE .AGOX’Y COULD ILL .AFFORD HIS LO^. HE SERA’ED 
TO THE L.AST 3SE.ATH OF HIS tIFE. A'OU .AXD A’OUR FAMILY C.AX 
H.AVE C0X30L.ATI0X THAT SO MAXY OF YOUR COUXTRYIvtEX SHARE 
YOUR LOSS. MY 5IXCERE COIvDOLEXCES .AXD SYMP.ATHIES. 

V-ALL.A3HBHAI 
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TEXTILE CRISIS 


no 


Bombay 
18 January 1950 

My dear Sordar Sahib, 

We arc sorry to disturb you in your manifold activities but we 
have to uiitc to you in order that our views may be clear to you. 

When we met you in a deputation in Bombay at Birla House 
about finding a solution of Uic textile crisis, it was decided to 
submit to you a draft. The draft which was discussed by us all 
will be presented to you. Myself and Mr. Anaritlal made some 
sug^esdons at our mccdogy for cquitabh distribution of Indian 
cotton so that cloth prices may not have to be raised, but there 
was no agreement. Both of us svrote on the next day, before it 
was to be drafted, our very modified suggestion about pointing 
out the importance of equitable distribution of cotton. After a 
week the draft svas given to us as final and we found that the 
suggestions Nvere not incorporated. 

We have to bring to your kind notice that we have a diffe- 
rent view on the following points in the suggestion made to you; 

1 . ^Vc dropped the idea of su^esting equitable distribution for 
the sake of unanimity but we asked them to point out to you that 
if Government is not able to devise steps to ensure for each unit 
its equitable quota or distribution of cotton, cotton prices will have 
to be raised to correspond to Uie prevailing price of cotton. (This 
meant that the industry was not in a position to present a solution 
but pointed out to Government the importance of devising measures 
of eqiutable distribution if cloth prices were not to be raised). 

2. Sufficient cloth for internal consumption has to be produced 
to aviod soaring prices osving to scarcity and consequent unrest 
amongst the masses. Foreign cotton is available and could be used 
to ensure adequate production and the disadvantage of using for- 
eign cotton is exaggerated. 

3. It was also agreed to suggest that the milb should pay 6% 
as an export tax to Government out of its higher price of 1 2 % or 
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out of the unrestricted higher price to be realised by the mills for 
exported cloth over the prices to be charged in the country. The 
suggestion, although agreed upon by all, is not incorporated. 

Mr. Amritlal is in Ahmedabad and he has agreed \vith me 
in writing this letter to you on his and my behalf in order that 
our views may not be misunderstood when you give your thought 
to the draft. 


Hoping to be excused for troubling you and wishing you in 
excellent health, 

I remain. 

Yours obediendy, 
Chandulal P. Parikh‘ 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
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New Delhi 
19 January 1950 

My dear Sardarji, 

Thank you for your letter regarding control of cotton. The note 
which was circulated to the Economic Committee clearly indicated 
that a policy decision regarding next year should be taken as soon 
as possible. There was no suggestion at any time that control could 
or should be withdrawn for this year’s crop. That will produce 
disMlrous results both on the prices of cotton and of tcxdles. VVe 
will however have to consider very seriously what we propose to 
do regarding control of next year’s crop. Along with this obviously 
control of tc-xtiles will also come up for examination. I agree with 
you that this matter should be e.xamincd as part of an integrated 
policy afikcting cotton, foodgrains and other crops. This matter 
may be discussed by the Econonic Committee and by the Cabinet 
as a whole. Much can be said on both sides and wc should not 
t.ikc any hurried step which may result in any further upsetting 
ol the country s economy. 

I am suggesting to fjohn] ^Matlhai* that a preliminary discus- 
sion may be held at a meeting of the Economic Committee of 
the Cabinet which you should attend. In fact I raised tJiis 
general question at our meeting two days ago and it was felt it 
diould be taken up separately .as soon as possible. 
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\Ve had an informal discussion at a conference of provincial 
Ministers and the unanimous view was expressed that cotton and 
textiles control should be continued for the present, the whole 
matter being re-examined at a later date in relation to wider 
matters of policy affecting control as such. 

A summary of the recommendations of the industrialists atta- 
ched to your letter should also be considered at the meedng of 
the Economic Committee. This raises fundamental questions regard- 
ing continuance of control in any form. 

Yours sincerely, 
Syama Prasad Mookeqee 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
6 February 1950 

My dear Syama Prasad, 

I am sending herewith a copy of the Industrialists’ Report 
about which I wrote to you some time ago and the recommen- 
dations which I suggested might be considered by the Economic 
Committee of the cabinet. I should like to be present at the 
discussions. Perhaps we could have it here some time next week. 

I am sending the report in original to you so that it could 
be on the records of the Economic Committee. As you know, 
these business men met at my instance in order to produce a 
scheme to improve the present conditions of trade and industry, 
with particular reference to cotton textiles. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Dr. Syama Prasad Mookeijce 
Minister for Industry & Supply 
New Delhi 


SUMMARY OF THE INDUSIKIALfSTS* REPORT 

To recapitulate, the several recommendations made by us may be sum- 
marised as under: 

J. The industrialists should be asked to supply food articles, fuel and 
clothing at pre-war prices. The quantities to be supplied in this manner should 
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be nxed oa a radoaed basis. The neces3ar>- adjiistmeat be made in the calcu- 
lanoa 01 the workmg c!^ cost of Using index numbers for purposes of 
coraputiEg dearness allcr.'.'aiice. 

2. The target ot producdoa of cloth should be fixed at least at 4, IGO miUion 
yards, plus exports, if any, to Paiistan. 

3 To attain diis ta^et, arrangements should be made for supphing to 
the Indian texdJe industry cotton to the extent of 41 TaVt.; bales of” usab'e 

varteti^, excluding any pro-.isicn for exports of cotton and extra-tactcr.- 
consumpdon. ' 

4. Government have already decided to increase the cotton crop to 30 lakhs 
’ ^ m the next year. recommend that the target should be revised so 

o ’ oi ales and the balance of ccnon requirements should be met bv 
imports of cotton. 

5. In order to secure the necessary acreage for culdvadcn of cotton. Govern- 
ment shotdd immediately announce decontrol of cotmn for the next cotton year. 

o. limit of 400 miUion yards should be placed on the excort of doth 
ntade trom Indian cotton. 

7. The excise dury on super-fine cloth should be reduced from 25 per cent 
iO psT cent. 

3. The import duty on cotton should be 

9. The control over production should be aholhhed and the enforcement 
orancn v.-cund up. 

10. An incr^ in cloth prices should be granted to the extent of 3 oer cent 
ui coarse and medium vaned^ If the imtxut dur.- on cormn b> abclhhed, 
an m^case of only 61 % be granted in super-fine vmiefies. 

!I. ine control over dhtribudon of coal should be abc-lished. 

12. Sales lax should b» -- ... 

ttn-jTp - - - on a unitorm cans in all nrcvinces ca a 

^g.e pnni. system and its quantum sho”Jd ^rr n - * j • i- 

- , ^ ° os aliovvet! to <-xr<-r-t 23 

anna in tne ruoee. 

13. The radoning of foodgrains shculc 
larger dues. 


be restricted to indusr-'?? areas and 


il3 

Xevr Delhi 

AL- A r j ^ Febmart' 1950 

-My dear Sardagi, 

xei>o?Ttr-'' "d- indnsmalistF 

^ ^ ^ T'- 

» yo» Xhe .TL'Sd 
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Meanwhile the report may be examined by the Secretaries’ Com- 
mittee as well. 

Yours sincerely, 
Syama Prasad 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 
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EXTRACT 


New Delhi 
21 March 1950 


My dear Syama Prasad, 

I also notice that the question of cotton control is down for 
discussion at today’s Economic Committee. I have gone through 
this note. I am naturally interested in this problem and would 
like an opportunity of discussing it with the members of the Eco- 
nomic Committee before it is finalised. I notice, however, that in 
the note there is no reference to the views of the industrialists, 
which had been sent to me some time in February and a copy 
of which 1 had sent to you. I think it was agreed at the time 
that that note would also be conddered in the Economic Commi- 
ttee simultaneously with the question of cotton control. I would, 
therefore, suggest your taking that report into consideration 
before you discuss this matter, even tentatively, in the Economic 
Committee. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 
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EXTRACT 


New Delhi 
22 March 1950 


My dear Sardaiji, 

Regarding cotton, the note of the Industrialists has already 
been forwarded to the Econotmc Committee. I am suggesting 
that this also should be placed on the a^nda. I am also proposing 
that you should be invited to the meeting. 

Yours sincerely, 
Syama Prasad 


S.C.-X-11 
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New Delhi 
17 April 1950 


My dear Kaul, 

policf fcr'thf ‘ l“‘; "girding cotton 


Shri B. N. Kaul 
Deputy Secretary 
Cabinet Secretariat 
New Delhi 


Yours sincerely, 
V. Shankar 


secretariat of the economic comahttee of the omhnet 

SuIIMARY for the CAnI^•ET 
Subject: Cotton Policy for the Year 1950-5) 

the year 1950-51 has alreadv he • ^ P°ltcy for 

this Secretariat No. F.15(5)-P/50 dlLTCarth” oto"’"'" 

Lid"t7~or:^^ Supply .ere 

Comndttee had before them Te oh-e “ 

mission on the subject a coov of ih ^ Planning Cem- 

circulated to Hon’ble \Iini j ^ containing v/hich had also been 

S APE, p j “ aJSIS Tv ? 

Cabinet and other MinLste - - m ers of the Economic Committee of 

discussion svith the Members" f^ll^nlg " 

or co": ““T”; ‘S, "■> 

prices have been fiilly given i arguments against decontrol of cotton 

of Industry and Supply and the Com:ittr;:nerrS u" the Ministr,- 
4 'I’h.. C'n™ 7 generallj agreed with the same, 

ine Committee also aereed that alt „ -ui 

crease the production of cotton in the coL^iL "‘S'’' 

J 02 -Phey tnerclorc accepted the 
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proposal (hat all State Covemments stiould be asLcd to remove all legislative 
and executive restriction on tlie growing of cotton and to extend irrigation 
facilities for the growng of cotton crops. It followed Uiat an assurance 
must also be given to tlie State Gos’craiacnts that if any land was diverted 
from maize to cotton thus reduang the fooJgrain supply in any State, the 
Central Government would make available to the State an additional supply 
of foodgrains to the extent of the deficiency'. ITjc Committee agreed that this 
assurance should be given 

5. The Committee also agreed with ihc view that some incentive, addi- 
tional to what was available to the cultivator at present, should be given 
to induce him to grow more cotton. It was agreed that the mere raising 
of ceiling prices of cotton by Rs. 150 per candy, which would only legalise the 
prices prevalent at the moment, would not give the cultivator any additional 
incentive. On the other hand, the ComoiiUee did not agree that the grant 
of a bonus per acre at an estimated cost of Rs 3^ crorcs as suggested by the 
Planning Commission would be suiuble Firstly, the proposal was too costly 
and could not be agreed to by the Finance Ministry in vierM of the other 
developments that had taken place since the budget was presented. Secondly, 
it would be dilHcult to administer a system of payment of cash bonus. In 
many cases the bonus would not reacli the culu'vator at all. Even if it reached 
the cultivator, it would take a long time before it could be paid and it 
would be shared by a number of persons before payment The Conunittce 
accordingly decided that the only practicable proposal wa.s to sancuoo a 
complete remission of land revenue on all additional acres of land put under 
cotton in the season 1350-31 I'bcy decided that this proposal should be 
adopted in consultation with the State Governments and that the Cenirat 
Government would make good to the States the loss of revenues on this 
account. This loss is estimated to be of the order of Rs. CO to -0 lakhs only 

6. On the question of control of lapas prices, the vjcw of the Ministry of 
Industry and Supply was that introduction of this contiol next season would 
be necessary in order to ensure tlie success of the policy of control over cotton 
prices and supply of cotton at reasonable prices to textile mills The Economic 
Committee considered that the difficulties m administering a system of kapas 
control were enormous. Further there was a risk that the psychological 
effect of the announcement of such a control at the present moment would 
jsuJJiJy to a grnaf miJcnt jhe inreolivc that the cultivator would get from 
the decision to grant him renusuon of land revenue on any additional land 
sown witli cotton. Foi the same reason, the Committee did not agree with 
the proposal lliat no announcement need be made on the question cf intro- 
duction of kapas control at this stage. la the opinion of the Committee, this 
also would raise doubts in the mind of the cultivator and the psychological 
effect thereof would be the same as annouaconent of kap.as control The 
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Coniraitice tlicrcforc dcddctl that it shcuh.l be dcfmitciy amiouiiccd now that 
in view of the long-tcnn interest of the country die Oovcrnnicnt iiavc decided 
that no control on kapas prices would be inti educed. 

7. .\ point had been made that in the absence of aunonneement of the 

introduction of control over kapas prices, tlic textile industry would teel dial 
its position was completely insecure and this would lead to further closure 
of mills. It had been suggested that to avoid such an eventuality, an an- 
nouncement should be made that in any ease the cotton ceiling prices in the 
next season would be increased by about Rs. ISO per candy, 'riic Economic 
Committee have considered this suggestion. During the current season a 
similar system had resulted in mills paying prices for cotton higher than the 
prescribed ceiling prices. The situation could no doubt have been avoided 
if the textile industry had agreed amongst tlicinsclvcs to follow a co-ordinated 
policy for buying cotton, but to make this observation was no solution to the 
problem. The Committee, however, hoped drat the adoption of die measures 
now decided upon would lead to a substantial increase In the availability of 
Indian cotton in the next season and that diis would stabilise cotton prices 
at a level lower than that actuaUy paid by textile mills in the recent past. 
On this assumption, there would be no jusdfication for announcing die 
ceiling prices of cotton for the next season based on past prices of kapas. 
It would be preferable to wait and watch die acreage actually sown under 
cotton and the slate of the crop before making an announcement. The 
Committee, therefore, considered that the ceiling prices for cotton for the 
next season, should be announced some time later in the year after taking 
a view of the estimated crop of the next season, but that an assurance should 
be given to the textile industry now that die present ceilings would be 
suitably adjusted in the light of market conditions prevailing at the ume. 

8. The Economic Committee arc accordingly of the opinion that die 
announcement regarding cotton policy for the year 1950-51 should be 
on the following lines: 

(a) There would be no decontrol of cotton prices. 

(b) Ceiling prices for cotton v%*ouId be announced later in the ycar- 

(c) Immediate announcement would be made that there would be no 
control on kapas prices, and State Governments asked to remove 
all legislative and executive restrictions on the growing of cotton 
and to extend irrigatioa faciUties. 

(d) A further incentive to the cultivator would be given by remission of 
land revenue on additional land placed imder cotton in consulta- 
tion "with the State Governments, the Central Government making 
good to the States any loss of revenues on accountt 
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(e) An assurance would be given to the State Govexnaicnts that if 
due to the diversion of any land to cotton, the foodgraia supply 
in any State is reduced, an additional supply of foodgrains to the 
extent of the dctidency would be made available to the State. 

(f) An assurance would be ^vea to the textile industry that the cur- 
rent ceiling prices of cotton svould be adjusted later in light of the 
market conditions at the time. 

9. Approval of the Cabinet is solicited, the Ministries of Industry and 
Supply and Agriculture being authorised to make a policy aimouncement on 
these lines. 

P. C. Bhattacharyya 
Secretary, 

Economic Co mmi ttee of Cabinet 

The Cabinet Secretariat 
14 Apnl 1950 
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New Delhi 
14 February 1950 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

You will recall that some time ago we had a discussion in 
the Cabinet on the Industries (Development & Control) Bill. It 
was then decided that amendments should be made in the Bill 
on the lines of the discussion in the Cabinet. As far as I remember, 
during the Cabinet discussion, it was made clear that price fluct- 
uations should not be made a reason for taking over an industry 
as this would create apprehensions and deter foreign capital from 
coming; that the only ground for taking over an industry should 
be gross mismanagement; that location and size of the industrial 
tmit need not be important conriderations in licensing but that 
licensing should be effected more with the object of diversion of 
capital to the industries which are considered more desirable than 
others; and that only a small number of important basic indusrties 
should be covered in regard to control, whereas in regard to other 
important industries only the protisioas relating to licensing sho- 
uld apply. ' 

I find that the Bill, as it Iras emerged out of the Select Com- 
mittee, does not go suffidcntly far in dealing wth these points. 
Also, in spite of the position being made clear, the location of 
industrial undertaking has been made the subject of a licence. 
The arrangement also is that an industrial board ^vould be the 
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agenc\' through v/hich control tvould be exercised. There is no 
safeguard against the dilatorincss of such a board, hloreovcr. tvith 
our Planning Conunission functioning, there might be conflict 
betv.-cen the Planning Commission and the industrial board, in 
that, tvliiie the board might be of one mind, the Commissicn 
might be of the other, and since the board tvould be the statutory 
organisation, its vashes vrould prevail over the recommendations of 
the Planning Commission. The powers of inspection given to 
officers are far too svide as also the pots-ers to issue direclives. 
The schedule [see enclosure] also, although divided into two 
parts, dees not to my mind carry out the point made in the 
Cabinet, namely, that powers of control should be restricted to oniy 
certain key basic industries. On the v.'hole, therefore, I feel that 
in \iev.' of the likely repercussions of such a Bill, on both indigenous 
and foreign investors, the matter requires very careful consid- 
eration before the Industp/ &. Supply Minister makes any further 
motion in regard to this Bui. 

There is also another rtason connected v.ith the composition 
of tire Cabinet, of tvhich you arc a’.vare, vdiich t.ould, in my 
opinion, justify postponement of this measm'e for the time being. 
I would, therefore, suggest that for the present v/e do not proceed 
vdth this measure. In the meantime, tve should circulate the Select 
Committee Tceport and the Bill to the Hcn’blc Ministers for 
thier comments. If necessar.', the question might be discussed in 
the Cabinet again in the light of the comments received from 
Hon’ble Jvlinisters. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’blc Pandit Javraharlal Nehru 
New Delhi 
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5 Motor and aviation fuel, kerosene, cnidc oils and synthetic oils 

6 Salt 

7 Ships and other vesseb propelled by the agency of steam or by 
electiicity or other mechanical power 

0 Sugar 

9 Telephones, telcgrapli apparatus and wireless communication ap- 
paratus 

10 Textile made wholly or in part of cotton or jute 
Part II 

1 Automobiles, including tractors 

2 Cement 

3 Electric lamps and fans 

4 Electric motors 

5 Heavy chemicals including fertilizers 

5 Heavy machinery used in industry including ball and roller bearing 
and gear wheels and parts thereof, boilcn and steam-generating 
equipment 

7 Locomotives and railing stock 

8 Madtine tools 

9 Machinery and equipment for the generation, transmission and distri- 
bution of electric energy 

10 Non-ferrous metals induding alloys 

11 Paper and newsprint 

12 Pharmaceuticals and drugs 

13 Power and industrial alcohol 

14 Rubber goods 

15 Tea 

16 Textiles made of wool 

17 Vanaspati 
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New Delhi 
14 February 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Your letter of the 14th about the Industries Bill. I have not 
seen this as it has come out of the Select Committee. 

I am ^king Syama Prasad Mookeijee to circulate it to Mini- 
sters and if necessary to place it before the Cabinet. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

The Hon ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 


New Delhi 
21 February 1950 

My dear Sardaqi, 

demi-official letter dated 12 February 
tions action taken on the recommenda- 

rfSdmSL Comrmttee of the Central Advisory Council 

the m Jn You mil recollect that 

the mam recommendations of the Committee concerned: 

Committees in respect of some 
mportant industnes and, in particular, in those the 
products of which enter into the general cost of hving 

^ ^ ^ coal parties for cotton textiles, 

coal, heavy engineering and sugar industries. 

hLS seen Bhootha- 

vluch contains a prehminary report on the progress made in 

try of Steel, Xfces ^tinis- 

1961-62* Mi'iistrv of Fm * • j ^ of Expenditure, 

Nationl Cor.7ofApXdT Coordination, 1962-63; Diret^-Gcner^^ 

L-ounetJ Apphed Econonoc Research, New Delhi, siace September 1967 
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implementing these dedsiona. Since then. Target Committees with 
representatives of industry have been formed for the following 
industries: 

1. Aluminium 

2. Diesel oil engines 

3. Motor and cycle tyres 

4. Power alcohol 

5. Plywood 

6. Refractories 

7. Glass 

8. Paper 

9. Sulphuric acid 

10. Superphosphates 

of which Nos. I to 7 have already met. The reports of aluminium, 
diesel oil engines, motor and cycle tyres and plywood target 
comtruttecs have been received and arc under our examination. 
The Labour Ministry has been requested to recommend 
nominees for similar committees representing labour. 

3. In addition to the industries mentioned above, we had origi* 
nally intended to form target committees also for coal, iron and 
steel and cotton textiles. Since then, however, we have abandoned 
the idea of forming target committees for these industries for the 
following reasons. 

Coal: It is felt that as long as coal movements to Pakistan 
remain suspended, it is not desirable, in view of the curtailment 
of demand, to take any active steps to achieve a target of produ- 
ction higher than the record production already reached in 1949, 
viz., 31.4 million tons. 

Cotton Textiles: Here too we find that a target committee 
can achieve very little in view of the fact that production of cotton 
textiles during the year depends entirely on the availability of 
cotton, which is expected to much less than the quantity requi- 
red. It is felt that in such circumstances no amount of mismana- 
gement or labour trouble can prevent textiles production reaching 
a level adequate far cansuaung the rstker low supply of cotton 
available. In fact, a fairly large portion of the capacity is likely 
to remain idle in any case. 

Iron & Steel: Here, we felt that as the production pro- 
grammes of the two major producers, %iz., Tatas and SCOB, are 
already closely controlled by the Iron & Steel Controller, no 
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useful purpose \s'as likely to be served by forming a separate target 
committee for the industry. We have, however, fixed the following 
targets for the individual producers; 

Tatas . . 768,000 tons 

SCOB . . 240,000 

Mysore . . 24,000 

Iron & Steel Controller, from the monthly reports received 
by lum, Mil be in a position to watch the progress of production. 
4-. regards the constitution of the ^vorking parties, Ramas- 
^vami Mudaliar and Parma Lai have agreed to accept the Chair- 
mamhip of two of these, and I am thinking of askin'’- B. Das 
to be the Chairman of the third. The formation of these worldng 
parties has been held up only because the Labour Ministry and 
ourse yes ave not so far been able to agree on the labour reore- 
sentativcs to be nominated on them. I hope however that\he 
matter will be settled very soon. 

^Ve requested the Agriculture Ministry’ to form a v/orking 
party on the sugar industry’. I understand that they have finalised 
their proposals ivhich are now being considered by H.M. A«m- 
culture. “ 


Apart from the action indicated above on the Uro m^^in 
recommendations of the Standing Committee, I also enclose a 
note on the acUon taken by us on the feiv other points that were 
mooted at the i*^ovember meeting. 


Yours sincerely, 
Syama Prasad 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Alinister 
New Delhi 
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25 Februarv 1 950 

My dear Syama Prasad, 

Thank you for your letter dated 21 Februarv 1950 reeardin? 

A.dvisow'^''"'^T°rT Committee of the Central 

-Advisory Council of Industries which met in November last. 

setting up the Target Com- 
mittee. in respect of coal, cotton textiles and iron and steel. In 
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(3) That efFective anti-malaria measures should be taken to 
make the functioning of these pits possible. 

As has been indicated in the note, if the above steps are not 
a en, the target for jute production which could be reached 
wodd be reduced from 50 to 44 lakh bales. I think it is very 
desirable that the Bengal Chief Minister should be moved by you 

to take the steps which seem to be necessary for our jute pro- 
gramme. j p 

mentioned this matter in our morning talk and you 
wished me to send you a note on this question. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jairamdas Doulatram 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
New Delhi 


ENCLOSURE 
Ministry of Agriculture 

The Additional Secretary, Sir Datar Singh, returned from Calcutta under 

mLsZ'TI S- of West Bengal (the Hon’ble Chief 

noT it t V " concerned) had agreed to repeal the Jute Con- 
ns tote n Secretary, Agriculture, West Bengal, 

of^rte^iTT repeal the Act. He tells me that the idea 

of ll ame T constitutional hitch. Notice 

slstn Tb r T r " ‘be beginning of the 

appro;al of the Sptker'the 

the apnroval anH 1. r i u ^ mister does not feel inclined to ask for 

orders that served by issuing executive 

tZl Go~T enforced The West 

uld b vlZTT " 

ordinance retalLgTe Ttas Tt - -- an 

by the end of ’vf, i, a ^ “ °''cr which would be 

this because no amottof erLtilrhl^f ^ 

.4ct which still ' cxccutivc instructions can offset the effect of an 

iV » 7Z“ r ““ '-‘■'■6“ -““I* »»y “ 

the cultivators tT mstructions and point out the Act to 

Bombay with ' unsatisfactoV resuTts^Ttoe'^ “““ ” 

firm that jute must be trro Cabinet were of one mind and 

they would not hesitate to Tequ^t foodgrains, 

S Speaker for permission to introduce 
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the BilL It must often happen that during a long session the Government 
cannot anticipate what legislation will be brought forward. 

Mr. Dey also mentioned that the Government of ^Vest Bengal did not 
feel that the area which West Bengal can increase is beyond 2 lakh acres. 
The difficulty is the lack of ratting facilities and the time is too short for 
providing these by the excavation and improvement of the existing tanks. 
We had suggested that special ratting pits should be constructed out of a 
subsidy furnished by the Central Govemment; but the Health authorities in 
West Bengal are adamant and vdll not permit iliese ratting pits being dug 
for fear of spreading malaria. The situation, therefore, is not satisfactory and 
we cannot work up to a target of SO lakhs bales. The utmost that Can be 
expected is 44 lakhs bales. 

I feel that the stake it big enough to make an approach to the Govern* 
ment of West Bengal at a high level asking (1) that special permission should 
be obtained to introduce a Bill to repeal the Jute Control Act and (2) 
that the ratting pits should be permitted to he dug in order to increase the 
present area by 4 lakh acres during the next year- 

K. L. Fuiv'abi 

lS-2-50 Secretary 
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New Delhi 
16 February 1950 

My dear Jairamdas, 

Thank you for your letter dated 14 February 1950 regarding 
difficulties in increasing jute production in Bengal. 

2. I am sending herewith a scaled cover addressed to Bidhan 
[Dr, B.G, Roy] tvhich you might send with Punjabi. I am atta- 
ching a copy of my letter for your record. 


The Hon’ble Shri Jairamdas Doulatram 
Minister for Food and AgricnJturc 
New Delia 


Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 
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16 February 1950 

My dear Bidhan, 

Datar Singh has returned after a tour of some of the States in a drive 
or greater producUon of jute and cotton. I am addressing you in regard to 
jute where we propose to have a target of 50 lakhs bales. He got the impre- 
ssion that you would be repealing the Jute Control .4ct which we regard as 

McT tt “ r mentioned above. Apparentlv you 

lie 1 TT 1 Speaker’s 

We to mtroduce a repeahng BOl and you would prefer to pass an orLance 

lari Legislature is over. I am not quite clear as 

your i.cu ty m asking for permission to introduce the Bill. We 

ZZTZ 7 -y BUI at any time 

lit H ® T u “ programme which we 

us to mat ‘Be session is obviously tentative and it is open to 

vour sl h i"""' “ """ ^ Bope the same holds true of 

Icule lie? ' """" “ “ to leave matter! to 

criticised for not llemenul alwHh T T 

T «^vuuce mat i5ili il such pernussion is 

rnTiruZr ,r T ora a™go- 

codvc iostmedo^' 1 “I m- 

Zd to.T r of to Bill and do 

r toTr, B T r' “ i Bop.. to„. 

lore, that it sviil be possible for you to reconsider this matter. 

2. Our Agricultural Ministrv also fpcl.; tt.,a i . 

additional area cannot be incr;ased to 4 laldis 

target will not be realised. I understand that ^ J ^ 

it on the ground of increase in the inr' V ^ authorities object to 

to I hone th->t is nnt xr ' once of malaria v.hich this might lead 

lo. 1 nope mat is not correct. However ev<-T, , 

be possible for you to take effective anti-malaria 

suggested to you that special rattin-x piu could ' 'B'=>' have already 

fumished by die Centra. Govern^eC 1 t^^n' ihtT'^i^' 

f». rod to ,ld. »utoccy.„ „to po Zd "”Tr 

.nereasing the area under jute crop. programme of 

174 
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3. You know Uic high stakes involved in the increased cultivation of jute 
and realising that 1 hope jou will reconsider your policy in regard to the 
two matters I have mentioned above. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hou’blc Dr. B. C. Roy 
Chief Minister of 
West Bengal 
Calcutta 
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New Delhi 
1 April 1950 

My dear Sardar, 

I enclose a copy of a Jctier J have HTJttcn to [G. D.] Biria* 
which will interest you. 

^Vith kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
John Matthai 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
New Delhi 


ENCLOSLRE 

New Delhi 
1 April 1950 

My dear Jfr. Birla, 

You will be intexcslcd to read the following extract from a letter I 
have received front a wclMuiown Englisbman in London regarding the 
budget: 

“I have just returned from lunching with fjercinyj Raisman and 
he showed me a copy of the Eastern Economist in which the comments on 

your speedi seem to be particularly severe. We were tooth surprised at 
tills, especially in view of what your budget has done for the business 
community, and wonder why this particular line is taken We were very 
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interested in die comments on your income-tax estimates, as the 
representatives of the business community had ahvays urged that a 
reduction in tax on business would in fact sdmulate activities and in 
the end increase the net yield! Now diat you have assumed that 
this may be so in your budget, diey cridcise you for doing it!” 

Franldy, the erradc and superficial comments of diis journal have 
been a demoralising influence on economic thinking in this countr)- and 
have, mcidentally, done a great deal of harm to India’s interests abroad. 
With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
John Matthai 

Shn G. D. Birla 
Birla House 
New Delhi 
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, - 3 April 1950 

My dear Dr. Matthai, 

Thank you for letter dated I April 1 950 

noticS'This Shankar had already 

• j ^ and spoken to Ghanshyamdasji [G D Birlal who 
promised to look into it. After rereiNd,,;! ^ t , 

snoken tn i •• , receiving your letter, I have 

Se W™ Editor of 

SO far as ab.ra.R,,, ^ ^ you are also— that, 

can speak are conr™ ^ ctmeemed and men for whom he 

do“ rsaT„'‘'r 

side have not yet appreciated tht P^.°P^o here or out- 

try to cultivate it T virtue of silence and do not 

TrVat “ T 

on aat account we need not be dTied^froS" d 
in, doing our duty. ueterrea from, or discouraged 


Tie Hon’ble Dr. John Matthai 
Finance Minister 
New Delhi 


Yours sincerely, 
VaUabhbhai Patel 
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New Delhi 
1 April 1950 

My dear Dr. Matthai, 

I have just now seen the note from the Labour Ministry 
on the question of the Fair Wages Bill, It seems to me a very 
complicated measure, the adnunistratlon of which would require 
a sufficiently trained and skilled staff with almost a judicial 
balance of mind and outlook. The machinery proposed is so 
elaborate that I think we would be bard put to find the necessary 
staff for the administration of this Bill. I am also convinced that 
the implementation of this measure would introduce a further 
complication in the smooth running of the various industries and 
the relations between labour and employers. In other words, it 
would instead of being a help be a further spoke in the wheel. 

I think the Labour Ministry have a sufficiently large number of 
labour welfare legisladon to iu credit and can easily afford to 
slow down. I would personally suggest, therefore, the postpone- 
ment of this measure until better days. The mere fact Uiat there 
is all-round agreement, even if it be so in this case, would not 
justify our taking the risk of introducing this measure without 
adequate and sufficiently efficient administrative machinery to 
implement it. I hope, therefore, that when the measure comes 
before the Economic Committee of the Cabinet, it will be possible 
for you and your other colleagues to accept this course. 

Youn sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Dr. John Matthai 
Minister for Finance 
New Delhi 
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D j o 1950 

Revered Sardajji, ^ 

we M 

J- R. D. Tata - ’ 

G. D. Birla 
Moraiji J. Vaidya 
Kasturbhai Lalbhai 
S. L. Kirloskar 
V. Sesbasayee 
Chandulal Parildi 
Ambalal Sarabbai 
R- D. Jalan 

-Members of tbe Plan- 

at definite conclusions, Lz tbere^va!'a "T 

change of views. The mn-t • J^'a^ a veiy^ free and frank ex- 

>vas the appommeat of “a MTpTO-Ld^^co”” 

Stif r ~:,~t 

hop. to send nay Jroposis 'to'the“caw/et“SS;.‘' “ ^ 

5; ours sincerely, 

S: VaUabbbbai Patel 
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New Deliii 
31 July 1950 

My dear Mahtab, 

Thank you for your letter dated 29 July 1950. 

I am glad to know that your meeting tvith the prominant 
industrialists bore fruitful results. I agree ^vith you that the high 
powered committee or committees skouid be appointed. There is 
a feeling amongst industrialists, and, as far as I can see, it is 
based on good foundation, that the Government is not giving them 
a fair deal, that they are suspected and that their co-operation is 
neither wanted nor sought. The appointment of the committee 
svill change the psychology. But before you finalise this, please 
speak to me again, particularly about the composition of the 
committee. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Shri Harekrushna Mahtab 
Minister for Industry & Supply 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
18 August 1950 

My dear Mahtab, 

I have seen the notes recorded on the file placed below. 

I am afraid I do not agree wth the approach which has 
been made to the question of the high-level coimnittees. I do 
not think ^ve need multiplication of committees. 'What we want 
is to ensure that the committees which already exist in respect of 
each industry do meet hequently and perform some real and 
useful purpose. I do not know what these committees have done, 
but you must insist on both efficiency and despatch and revieiv 
their svork from time to time. I do not know ^vhethe^ their 
meeting once in three months is sufficient. I ivould personally 
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prefer their meeting oftener, if they have to review the perio- 
dical progress of production in the industries concerned. 

As regards the high-level committee, to which a reference 
was made at the last conference, I would like it to deal with 
general questioi^ of pohcy and also important questions affecting 
various industries. It should be a small businesslike committee 
of, say, she or seven persons who could be depended upon to give 
sound and helpful advice. Either on this committee or on the 
other committees which are at present functioning, we should not 
have obstructionists or defeatists; they never help where help is 
needed and are always ready with destructive criticism. Such 
men ^e of no use at aU. Nor should the committee be umvieldy, 
then very often there is confusion and uncertainty of ideas. 
This committee of six or seven persons should meet once a 
month or Uvo, or oftener, if necessary, in order to place its 
advice at our disposal on questions of pohcy of the type to which 
I have referred. I would particularly enhst its support in increas- 
ed production. One depressing fact emerging from the plethora 
of proposals which we are receiving from various Ivlinistries on 
the eve of the Chief Mnisters’ conference is that the essential 
problem of increasing production is being lost sight of in the 
forest of other proposak and problems. Some people seem to 
have got so enamoured of the idea of control and more con- 
trol that they forget that we have to work with a depleted ad- 
^trative machinery which has already been found inadequate 
for deahng with controk that exkt. To heap upon thk machi- 
nery more controk is inviting dkaster. Instead of this, if we put 
more emph^is on mcreasing production and showed interest in 
removing obstacl^ in the way of production, we would be able 
to get better resulti even in regard to the control of prices. 

1 the qu^tion of encouragement of indigenous industries 
and a ^ve for Swadeshi as weU as on the question of increasing 
production of these goods and making ourselves as self-sufficient 
^ possible m the event of an emergency overtaking us, I ivrote 
to you two letters from Dehra Dun. You said yol were consi- 
dering ffiem, but I have not yet seen any proposak. I do not 
teow what IS bemg done, but I would ask you to do what you 
can with speed. Otherwise, we might be too late. 

Yours sincerely, 
VaUabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Shri Harekrushna Mahtab 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
22 August 1950 


My dear Mahtab, 

I have received the attached copy of a representation \vhich has 
been made to you. It appears that your Ministry has been making 
departures from the agreement which was reached in September 
1949 at a meeUng which Dr. Syama Prasad Mookeijce caUed in 
Bombay. I was closely associated with the discussions at that meet- 
ing. Not only did Dr. Syama Prasad Mookeijec keep me in com- 
tant touch ^vith what ^vas going on and followed my ad\dce, but 
with Dr. Syama Prasad Mookeijcc’s consent, I deputed Shankar 
to be present at the meeting in order to help Dr. S. P. Mook- 
cjjee. In regard to the September agreement, therefore, 1 can 
claim to have taken a part which at least enUtled me to the 
courtesy of being informed of any changes in those arraripments; 
on the other hand, without even consuIUng me and umlateraiiy, 
changes have been made by Government It is this sort of pro- 
cedure that makes non-officiak doubt the bona fidcs of Government 
and lose confidence in their word. If Government ^vere up 
against any difficulties, the best course would have been to call 
a similar meeting, point out the difficulties and come o a 
general agreement as far as possible. Moreover, any P^ceme^I 
departures from arrangements of this type senous y a 
success of the whole policy and, as far as I have been able to 
judge, create bitterness which militates against helpful and etlec- 
tive co-operation. 

I would be grateful if you would kindly ^ 

rangements reached in the September mcetmg ^ 
which have been made in those really 

time to time, and consider whether those TesSbIe 

necessary, akd If they are, whether it 
to rqll a similar meeting, put forth our 

secure an agreed arrangement. Yours sincerely, 

Vallabhbhai Patel 


The Hon’ble Shri Hareknishna Mahtab 
New Delhi 
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LETTER DATED 11 AUGUST 1950 FROM SHRI A. S. TH-^KORE, SECRETARY, 
JOINT MANAGING COMMITTEE, ^LASKATI CLOTH ^LARKET 
ASSOCIATION AND PANCHKUVA CLOTH ^^ERCHANTS’ 
ASSOCIATION, ^AHMED^VBAD, TO SHRI H. K. .ALAHTAB, 
MINISTER FOR INDUSTRY ANT) SUPPLY, 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, NEW DELHI 


Subject: Textile Control Order . . . 

Absorption therein on the normal trade channel of manu- 
facturing centres. 


After the latest orders of the Government of India with regard to one- 
tod production v/ere announced on 31 July 1950., Shri Chandulal P. PareUa, 
President, Ahmedabad Millov/ners Association, had discussed with and sug- 
gested to the Textile Commissioner, Shri T. P. Barat, a scheme to absorb the 
normal channel of the manuiacturing centres in the controlled distri- 

bution of doth as its supply being further curtailed under the latest orden, 
c. <l=v^tating unemployment in its ranks. I svas invited by 

. ^ T. P. Barat to discuss the said scheme on 8 .August 1950 at Bombay. 
-After returning back to -Ahmedabad, I reported to the Joint Managing Com- 
mttee of the Maskati Cloth Market Association and the Panchkuva Cloth 
- lerchants -Association the subject matter of my discus-rion vrith the Textile 
Comn^noner. .After careful consideration of the matter reported by me, the 
Jomt Managmg Committee of the two associations has directed me to make a 
representation to you as under: 


n ! -“^PC^ition of the Textile Control in .August 1948, svhich 

was lU-^ and against the weU-considered advice both of the industry and 
toe, t^-emment was fhced v.tith the problem of clearing large-scale accumu- 
toth vrtth the milb and the pros-incea, in less than 12 months’ time 
^ the ^vemment had rgected the willing co-operation offered bv the 
toe and W ^mpletely eliminated the trade channels of the manulactming 

hv fh' ^ re-rie^.,-ed and reconsidered both 

by the Texule Advisory Committee and by the then Minister, Dr. S. P. 

^^e, m September 1949 at Bombay and the Government of India had, 
toeafter, annoimced their policy of gradual decontroL As the first step 

^ttio / r ^ permitted the mills to sell one-third 

Sit f f concession was not quite 
toci^t for the exrtting number of dealers but it did serve them as a suc- 

.,ainst complete unemployment. The latest orders of the Government 
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which considerably curtail this concessioa has come as a great blow to the 
trade channels of the manufacturing centres as they are faced with devas- 
tating unemployment both in thor own ranks as well as in their employees. 

(2) It is our considered Of^on that the latest orders of Government are 
nothing but another patch-work intended to mend the utter confusion pre- 
vailing in the execution of the Tcatlile Control Order and they will not serve 
any useful purpose as they are not die correct remedy. We, once again, 
beg to reiterate our considered opinion that decontrol is the only correct remedy 
to Increase production and to balance our supply and demand of cotton textiles. 

(3) However, if Government is delenmncd to pursue its ill-advised policy 
of continuing the textile control, we beg to submit to Government M revise 

their present system of cloth distribution with a view to absorb the entire trade 

channel of the manufacturing centres as it is the most hard hit under the 
present system. The supply of one-third production, as further reduced 
under the latest orders, will hardly provide a bare maintenance to a small 
fraction of the proent channd of the manufacturing centres and they m 
completely eliminated so far as the cootroUed dismbutioa of the twotlards 
production is concerned. Thu will lead to large-scale unemployment 
the dealers and their employees of the manufacturing centres. It is, therefore, 
urgently necessary for Government to review and revise their preset sys. 
tern of dUtribution of cloth. We beg to submit the foUowing suggesttoni for 
Government’s serious and sympathetic consideration and adopnoni 

W A. w;.. done diirtog U.. p»od 1945 to 1948 of th. ptovi™ 

control, Government rfiould devite seme seheme to deteimme lie 
eemoneble qoot. fmo the mill, of e.eh deider holtog . veM 
lleenee in the mmmlietomg eennm- Government M iJm & 
mme convenient end .muble period m the bu.e penod for deter- 
nuning the quota of each dealer. 

(b) Government riiould fix the margin of profit of such ® 

the manufacturing centre, at not lem than 2 P" 

m,.mill or ea-faetory price ..hleh rirould be aeeommed.ted mthm 
14 p.c. margin. . . , . .1,. 

(c) If Government find it diliieolt to accommodate 
above matgm of 2 per mn^dd. 

between the ea-ndll and retaU pnee of clem. ^ 

Government to increase the 14 p.c. margin - jealen of 

r-'^Zn^rrin""— 

thl^save them Ld their employco from the ruinous effects 
complete unemployment, rmrlia 

4. In the end. we once nnd also W 

to review and revise their poucy wstli icgaru 
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review and revise the present system of cloth distribution after giving their 
careful and sympathetic consideration to the constructive suggestions made 
above, which, if accepted by Government, will serve the useful double purpose 
of effective wipmg out of the malpractices at all stages and at the same 
time providing a maintenance for thousands of dealers and their employees 
in the manufacturing centres. 

Copy to: Textile Commissioner, Government of India, Bombay, for infor- 
mation. 
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New Delhi 
2 September 1950 

Respected Sardatji, 

•f m receipt of your letter dated 22 August 1950. No 

^ 3-nges in the decisions arrived at in September last appear 
ave eeu made as I shall point out in the succeeding para- 
graphs of this letter, even though with the shortage of cotton and 

after the meeting held in 

2. I should like to deal first with the point about which there 
“''‘'^.“^'■^Pr^entation. It is sought to be made out 
aflForded to mills in September 1949 to sell 
withrlra ^ production of cloth in free sale has been 

oneMtird V "" inaccurate. Mifis are stiU at liberty to seU 
Ts totnnnf r AU that we have done 

sales Tr d ^^P°^ts and by free 

SoUed rh. 7 continuity of supplies through con- 

troUed channels to State Governments. In foture aU exports 

There iJ ^ against the one-third free sale quota, 

tiolif it ca’n "ntso JesSs.'^" 

which the^^nnp^L- Understand the circumstances in' 

w^h the one-durds free sale concession ivas aflforded to the 
mills It was given strictly on the understanding 

ensil >>' 

ouot?^ assured State Governments of the tivo-thirds 

dieir S^'^^n the permission to market one-third of 

their production through free sale channels. 
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It was imperative in this arrangement that the States should 
continue to receive two-thirds of their quota through the con- 
trolled channels. This has, however, not been the case, and the 
States have in this procedure been penalised by receiving much 
less than their due share through the controlled channels. During 
the period September 1949 to June 1950, the total despatches 
to States from producing centres were 1,226, 793 J bales. Of this 
total quantity, 735,443 bales were sold in free sale and 491,350} 
bales through controlled channels. Normally, the ratio of 2/3 : 1/3 
of cloth supplies through controlled channels as against supplies 
through free sale channels should have been maintained. In ^s 
case, however, the situation has been reversed. The complaints 
of State Governments that they were receiving less than their 
due share are justified. 

If we allow mills to export cloth on an unrestricted scale 
and also to sell one-third of their production in free sale, the 
State Governments >vill not receive the quota of two-thirds of the 
mills* production assured to them under the September 19 


agreement. 

The essendal point is to strike a harmonious balance between 
our exports and our internal supplies. At the same time, the m e- 
rcsts of the consumer, which arc paramount, must not be ne^ 
lected. We have endeavoured as best as we can to protect tne 
interests of the consumer while allowing the indus^ the m^- 
mum of free play witliin the orbit of the controls. The one 
free sale has been allowed to continue. We have not «duccd 
our ceiling in exports by a yard; at the same time, we 

® ^ ■ - obtains his due share 


taken steps to ensure that the consumer 
of the two-thirds production through controlled channe 
3. I feel that since certain mislcaing issu« 
the full facts should be brought to your noUce. 
the mills in selling cloth in free sale is uncnviab e. P 

have been coming in from all quarters ..t. j 

charging premia on the cloth that they sel 
indicate below for your information the premia w 
charged by mills: „ 

SF F M C 

G 2% Ex 10 to 15 /o 


Grey in SF and Fine 5% roMC 
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(2) Sarees 


(3) Mulls 

(4) Voiles 

(5) Dorias 


SF F MG 

A 5 to 7% 10 to 15% 30 to 35% 

B EX 5 to 10% 20 to 25% 

C EX 2 to 5% 10 to 15% 

A 15 to 20% 15 to 20% — 

B 10 to 15% 10 to 15% — 

A 15% Dyed and Bleached 
B 8tolO%Ptd. 

Not easily available in the market at 


any margin. 


(6) Long cloth 

Bid. 

A 

B 

20 

15 

to 

to 

' 25% 25 
20 % 20 

tc 

to 

• 30% 
25% 

(7) Long cloth Grey 

G 

10 

to 

15% 15 

to 

20% 

A 



35 

to 

40% 

(sheeting in- 
cluded) 

B 

C 



25 

20 

to 

to 

30% 

25% 

(8) Shirting 

A 

25 to 30%Mer30 

to 

35% 


B 

15 

to 

20% 20 

to 

30% 

(9) Printed Chintz 

G 

10 

to 

15% 15 

to 

20% 

A 

10 

to 

15% 20 

to 

25% 


B 

8 

to 

10% 15 

to 

20% 


C 

5 

to 

7% 



(10) Poplins 

A 

10' 

0 / 

/o 

10' 




B 

5 

to 

7% 

JO 


(11) Coating 

A 



30 

to 

35% 


B 



20 

to 

30% 

(12) Bed Ticking 

C 



15 

to 

20% 

A 



35 

to 

40% 


B 



25 

to 

30% 

(13) Kaccha Mulls 

C 



20 

to 

25% 


60 

to 




(14) Drill 


45 

to 

50% Grev Ivlin. 


B 

35 

to 

40 % KhaH 

80% 


C 

25 

to 

30% 




The figures above indicate ihat the premia for superfine cloth in 
the case of popular varieties such as dhoties and sarees, mulls 
and voiles range beuveen 5% and 15%. In the case of fine varie- 
the premia arc as high as 25 % to 30 %. The same is true in 
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the case of shirtings of A class mills, the premia ranging bet- 
ween 5% and 25%. Long cloth, which is greatly in demand by 
the middle classes, is selling in the case of A class mills at a pre- 
mium of 20 to 25%. Kaccha mulls are fetcliing extravagant 
premia of 60 to 90%. The best quality drills too are fetching 
fancy premia ranging between 45 and 50%. 

4. The figures I have cited above reflect no credit on the inte- 
grity of the industry as a whole. It is for this reason that the 
State Governments are insistent that as much cloth as possible 
should pass through controlled channels, as the free sale cloth 
by being sold at illegal margins above the controlled prices has 
its effects on the cloth which passes through controlled channels 
and tends to disrupt market prices. 

5, In respect of exports of yarn, the position had become very 
critical and State Governments were complaining of inadequacy 
of yarn for their handloom weavers. The pressure from State 
Governments in this matter was so great that there was no alter- 
native but to withdraw the free sale concession afforded to imils 
in respect of yarn. We have received telegrams from the Bombay 
and Madras Governments recommending that yarn exports 
should be banned forthwith. I think I can do no better than 
quote the telegram which Dinkarrao Desai sent me on Ji-a-ou. 

‘YAIW POStTtON IN TIBS STATE CETTLSO ALARUINW-Y SERIOUS. MSITZ 
DISCONTENT PREVAUJNO AUONO WEAVERS LN ALL PARTS OP STATS OWINO 
TO SGAROTY OP YARN. AGAINST SANCTIONED ftUOTA OP 11.000 BALES LESS 
THAN 3,000 BALES REGEWED MONTHLY SINCE JANUARY. URGE UIMEDIATB 
AND COMPLETE EMBARGO ON ALL EXPORTS OP YARN. 

This telegram may be said to typify the views of State Gov- 
ernment who not only endoise our decision to discon nue 
one-third free sale of yam by mills but urge that all exports oi 
yam from the country should be banned forthwith in c in eres 
of the handloom >veavers whose position at the moment is pre- 
carious. It is therefore obvious that when supplies t roug 
trolled channels have been reduced to a mere tn e ^ 
the assurances given to States that they would receive 
thirds of the total production of nulls through 
nels, it was considered necessary to adopt measures 'v u 
been taken. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. K. Mahtab 


The Hoii’ble Sardar Vallablibliai Patel 
New DelJii 
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New Delhi 
4 September 1950 


^ly dear Mahtab, 

Please refer to your letter dated 2 September 1950 regarding 
textile policy. o = 

2. As -iv-ould be clear from my letter of 22 August, it v,-as not 
my intention suggest that no change should be made in the 
eptem r eosions. ily emphasis was that the arrangements 
vm^ een setL^ed after mutual consultation, beuveen the Gov- 
e^ent the representatives of the textile industry, any 

consultation with' them. 
f j altrays charges of vaciiladon, breach of 

mth and decisions vdthout consultation. I do not say that the 
clianges were necessary- or unnecessary, but even if thev trere 
conndered nec^a^ the fact of the necessity could have been 
interests concerned. I am sure you tsill agree 
wath me that in so far as we can take the interests concerned 
nth u:, m the implementation of our oolic\-, it is all to our 
advantage and our difficuld^ are to that eitent'veiy- much less. 

- I do not have the September agreement widi me. But as 
ar as I can recoUect, at that time there was a definite ceiling 
on exports and it %vas over and above that ceiling that one-third 
ee sale quota tvas fixed. If this is not correct and one-third fi-ee 

tv^i “ espo.ns, there has been no change and 

I do not think that the mdustry can make any grievance of it. 

iTie 17 ft September arrangement tvas contingent on 

t^^d rstandmg that the States^ will get q...-othirds^f the 

he fiir fr one-ihird of the nroduction would 

^ow how fkr t^ failure of the States to obt^n one-third of the 

.1^' 1 due to the inabiliu- of the States 

Ae^ve. to Int *e quantity vdthin the prescribed time. As far 
f, ^trangement was that after the prescribed 

Ib therefore, on 

dSTnri ?!, States could nor obtain the afioued pro 

fo u^? *em5elves_ to blame. If the mills have i^Ied 

to Oited production vathm the prescribed dine, the 
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mills should have been brought to book. You will recall that all 
this arrangement was devised with a view to preventing stocks 
from accumulating in the mills. The States cannot complain, 
therefore, if they have failed to secure the supplies in imple- 
mentation of this policy. 

5. As regards complaints of black-marketing etc., I take it that 
the complaints are not of any general occurrence. My own infor- 
mation is that some mills have misbehaved. It would be wrong, 
however, to punish the industry as a whole for the failure of some 
mills to discharge their obligations. I shall always be in favour 
of taking such mills to task and we should go the whole hog in 
dealing with them. But we should not punish innocent or honest 
mills for the delinquencies of bad mills. I do not know if we 
have evidence sufficient to enable us to deal wth the deKnquent 
mills. If we have, I suggest that we deal drasticaUy wth them 
and ask tlie industry ako to take corporate action against them 
in so far as that may be possible under the rules of their Asso- 

Yours, 

Vallabhbhai Patel 


The Hon’ble Shri H. K. Mahub 
New Delhi 


New Delhi 
3 August 1950 

Revered Sardaiji, 

The other day you referred to Jaipuria’s* «sc in Kanpur. 
The turn the case has taken gives an impression that local 
officers, for some reason or other, have been . 

matter. After the prelinunary investigation of the 
Branch, the local police have taken up the case wpnt 

matter has now gone to the court. In the raeanw i 
into the papers myself. I promised to send you a n 
subject. The arrest of the directors and declarauon of the pr^ 
prietor of the mill as an absconder by the 
have created a sensation in the circle ^ .-nd to 

refusing bail and declaring a millowner as an a s 
show that the local officers are over-zealous in P 

ISeth Muntu Ram Jaipuria: MDlowner, Merchant, FinanuW oT puf 

•er, Rajya Sabha 
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Shri Sri Prakasa also wrote to me about this some days 
back. I would seek yom- advice in this matter. I send herewith 
two notes— one over the signature of Mr. Barat (which has been 
^vritten after full discussion with Mr. Kaul, the Deputy Secretary, 
and Mr. Venkatraman, the Secretary), and the other, the legal 
opinion given by the Government Council, Kanpur. I do not 
now if we can direct the withdrawal of the case at this stage. 
it you require to go through the whole file, I shall send it to 
you or your study. The case has become so complicated that I 
seek your advice as to what to do in this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. K. Mahtab 

The Hori’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
4 August 1950 

My dear Mahtab, 

^ Thank you for your D.O. dated 3 August 1950 regarding 
Jaipuna’s case in Kanpur. a o 

Having regard to the facts mentioned in Barat’s note and 
e s age w c the case has reached, I do not think it would 
possi e to ave the case ivithdrawn, particularly since the 
case involves cheating. But I agree Mth you that there is evi- 
dence of over-zealousness on the part of local officers. In so far as 
IS invo ves e use o judicial discretion and functioning of judicial 
officers, we cannot do anything; but in so far a! executive 

^ factS tO the 

nouce of the UP Government in so far as their oivn officers 

^ ^ high-handed action 

to go unnoticed. ® 

action has been taken under the 
ynH bnv Clause. I do not like this clause myself 

i rtmember'^h the war, as far as 

that th^^no °f ^itis nature, but now 

Sf Of^them T"’ ^ tendency to make 

them somewhat indiscriminately. We issued instructions 
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some time ago that, in cases of vicarious responsibility, a decision 
to prosecute directors, etc., should be taken at the highest level 
possible.. This does not seem to have been done in this case. 
If so, I think you should take the defaulting officers to task for 
their omission to comply with our instructions. 

I am returning the papers enclosed \vith your letter. 

lYoms sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Shri Harekrushna Mahtab 
Minister for Industry & Supply 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
21 August 1950 

My dear Mahtab, 

On 4 August 1 950, I wrote to you about Jaipuria’s case in 
Kanpur. 

As you will see from that letter, it was based on the assump- 
tion that what was done was something more than mere tecl^* 
cal breach of the Order and involved cheating. InformaUon has 
come to my notice which appears to indicate that the element 
of cheating is completely lacking, and, even in regard to the 
technical breach, the breach happened in full knowledge of the 
textile control machinery. It appears that shordy after an app i- 
cation was made for approval of higher prices, the Deputy tree 
tor of Production, Kanpur, gave the mills to understand that 
the sanction of the Textile Commissioner would be a mere or- 
mality. It is true that this is denied by the Deputy Director, 
but that denial has come more than three months after ^5 
was first communicated and four weeks after it was^ r^eate in 
another communication. I think the lack of promptitu e on e 
part of the Deputy Director indicates that the benefit o e » 
if any, must go to the puHs. Secondly, it seems that 
statements were submitted to the Texdle Commisaoner ' 
clearly indicated that the prices were being charged or a 
cotton. The Textile Commissioner apparentiy raised no - 
culty. Thirdly, the counts, in respect of which the pmes ^vcre in- 
creased, related to Group VI and not to Group ’ 
wrongly mentioned in the reference made were 

missioncr and the replies thereto. Even Form C s a e 
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furmshed to the Textile Commissioner towards the end of April, 
hat IS some months before the case was started. If there was any 
false representauon that should have been cured by the submission 
^ ^ ^ whole, it seems to me from the information 

Srtp'i cheating, although there was 

^ Control Order, in that higher 

v^l nf T' ^ tbearticles delivered without the appro- 

Form T f • ^nd. the mills failed to submit 

the rpc * ■ u ’ dght of the circumstances mentioned, 

he case might have to be re-examined. I have, therefore, asked 

should be made to you giving out all the 
dependently.^ ought be able to judge the whole thing in- 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Shri Harekrushna Mahtab 
New Delhi 
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26 September 1950 

Revered Sardaiji, 

are sor^ th^ deeply grieved to learn from Shri Menon that you 

about ^ aod that 

pendine ^ sewn matter referred to me by you, are still 

thorous-h p-sca ^ receiving this information, I made a 

has b t office, and I find immed 6ate action 

w u °° Whatever you have referred to me. 

city of the inv^tigation into our needs and the capa- 

?ol letter T ^ ^ as I received 

SS^n and th . ^^^^d my iMinistry to start investi- 

£ ^cS i,nn^ r ^ '^°te to the Prime Alinis- 

tion which Idanmng Commission to take the investiga- 

Dr Bhatia *^7 are doing. Besides, I requested 

given an elfhn ^ our Ministry in this connection. He has 
All these are nn ^ regard to our needs and possibilities; 

7 examined and steps are being taken. 

wth£i co3rin 77® 7^® y°^ ''^ote to me fiist that 

the Sentemher H ■ ® some changes had been made in 

SniScS 77®^^°"^% 7 f P^y I ^"Pl-7d to you in what cir- 
mstances the changes had been made. Then you suggested that 
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whenever any change was considered necessary, the industry 
should be consulted. 1 have accepted ihb suggestion. 

With regard to Jaipuria*s case, in your letter you wrote to 
me Uiat Shri Jaipuria was filing a representation, which he has 
done. That representation has been examined by my Ministry 
and has been sent to die Law Ministry for their opinion. Reference 
to the Law Ministry was necessary because the representation was 
based upon some factual as well as legal issues. 

Witli regard to the Iugh*powcr committee which has been 
decided to be set up, 1 am very sorry the matter has been de- 
layed because of consultation witli the Finance Ministry and the 
Planning Commission. It is going to be finalised by the first 
week of October at the btcsl. 

From the above you will see that no matter which you have 
directed me to attend to is pending without any action being 
taken. Your suggestion is \-irtually an order to me and I do not 
understand why you should feel that due attention is not being 
paid to what you refer. I realise the delay which is taking p ace 
in these maiicn, but for diis, reform in the Secretariat is ncccs* 
«ry, and I have uken it up in right earnest now. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. K. Mahtab 

The Hon’blc Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minuter , 

New Delhi 


New Delhi 
28 September 1950 

My dear Mahtab, 

Thank you for your letter dated 26 September 1 • 

2. I am sorry that tlic information communicated ^ 

Menon should have upset you so much. I written 

why all these matters were held up and you ha no ^ which 
to me about the progress for such a long time. ne » 

been clogging our elTo,... pnrdcularly i” .ate 

where time is of the essence, is the enormous y 
place in the disposal of business. Your expenence 
ters which 1 had referred to you confirms me in • y^ous 

take personal interest and keep under watch a 
S.a-X-13 
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ncvci get them through. The matter regarding 

evlnt S ° our needs and capacity of the industries in the 

event of a war is an instance in the point. We have taken three 

taken US. What would happen if suddenly we are in it? 

TaiDuria^r^rT!^^*^ action taken in regard to the textile policy and 

im r w ^ high-power committee. I hope it 

P ible for you to finalise the latter two matters quickly. 

is' haDDeSnr*' o''° ^ hnow what 

sch mS? aboS which “wro°c“o yt oT;!?"' f '“'■“‘'Th 

Stcd '9 jS^Tmo *'■ I wra.c ,0 you in my letter 

Lat: LrSe m^ru rir irtr.L'""’ r/ 1 ™' 

As I a]<:n fnlri area., tu 1 . ^ ^ocl the need for the same. 

^ i. also tom you the other day, we all harl K.'rri, i u .. 

ylftK'tSTueir- -“t; “dtfpUr t^r wE 

matters which were the subieS^ nf ^ 

between you and me made ‘^°'''’“Pondence and discussion 

whether diis w2 Tn Tv l^v 5 ^ wondering 

Ck uiriiTEe cX'S'r' 

is a matter of in, e„e interest toE a^Hu T“‘ 

sure therpfnrp thr^i- . -n ^ of promise. I am 

I might exhibit in thT eLcuToVTf''’'^''-'^^'''^ interest ivhich 
your Ministry or the evolution of ^ measures concerning 

things were done in all ttipc + pohey. Aly anxiety to see that 

cans! except rSrlt delr l'7 ‘'"= '» »*" 

success of your job and buiiri should make a thumping 

p your future on that success. 


TheHon^bieShriHarekrushuaMahta, 


Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 
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New Delhi 
8 October 1950 


Revered Sardaiji, 

I am sorry I could not meet you after my return. I am now 
going on a tour to Orissa because I have not been there since 
I came here. 


The Industrial Committee which I proposed to be set up ^vas 
placed before the Economic Committee yesterday for consideration. 
The Economic Committee did not approve of it. They suggeste 
that the StantEng Committee of the Industrial Advisory Council 
which was existing should be revived. Political considerations 
^veighed tvith them. Most of them thought ^at the appointment 
of a committee of industriaUsts would prejudice people in 
general against Government. I do not believe m this, bu even 
then it was the decision of the Economic Committee. 1 am tmnic- 
ing of calling a meedng of the Standing Commttee Mti gt^g 
them some definite powers and funcdons on the 25th and 26th 
of this month. I shall discuss this tvith you when I come back on 
the 15th. 

As regards Lala Shaoker Lai's case, it is now 
sidcradon and I am trying my utmost to help him as far as 

possible. . , 

Yours sincerely, 
H. Mahtab 


The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel- 
Deputy Prime Minister 
Neiv Delhi 
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New Delhi 
17 August 1950 


Jelarrgt; Viaagapatam^phm^^^^^^ 

herewith a copy of the letter which 
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I would be glad if you would take up this matter with Deshmukli 
as soon as possible. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Shri Harckrushna Mahtab 
Munster for Industry &. Supnlv 
New Delhi 


ENCLOSURE 




17 August 1950 

My dear Deshmukh, 

ekar, when he came here the other day, mentioned to me the 
question of the Vizagapatam shipbuilding yard and told me that he was going 

ee you. I hope he has seen you and acquainted you ivith the present 
position. ' ^ 

7 P‘’°bably know, it has a long history. At different times, we have 

considered tins case and the various alternatives, but at no time have we mini- 
^ed Its importance in the industrial programme of the country. Finance 
^ been our main obstacle. But the question there, if I may say so, is 
whether we should undo this great enterprise of the Scindias and prevent it 
rom servmg a national purpose because of this difficults-, or whether we 
should somehow find some money for it and utilise it for productive purposes 
now imd m future. I have definite and strong vieivs on this and have aU 
^ong felt that we Aould not allow the labour, enterprise and capital of years 

go w^te or f^ mto disuse. I have no doubt myself that from ‘the national 
pomt of view the yard is a neceaity. 

i J be gratefiil if you ..ould go into this question sympatheUcally 

^ly as possible m consulution svith Mahtab and have the matter finalised 
Deiore you go abroad. 


Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Shri C. D. Deshmukh 
\Iimster Tor Finance 
^ew Delhi 


dal "LiTol '“/If' ^ 

ini7^roflffrs';ar5 
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New Delhi 
8 August 1950 


My dear Vallabhbhal, 

I have today written a letter to 
a copy of ^vhich I enclose- 


Purushottam Das Tandon,* 

Youis, 

Ja\vaharlal 


The Hou'ble Sardar VaUabhbhai Palel 
New Delbi 


ENCLOSURE 

New Delbi 

8 August 1950 

My dear Tandon, „ 

For .o„o do., p... I hov. b.™ .bo«. d.. 

dentsbip. Naturally we discussed it here amongst some interest 

FF. Jg..Uog Juogw io y«d-. «d »o.^y «y ^y 

would have been that a strong and effective Presidea , -re taben, is 

Congress is in a bad way and, unless some strength that 

Utcly to fade away. As it is, it 5C<^ *^^'7 trn*fiehts and manoeuvring 

it possessed and we arc concerned chiefly with fac o g , in this 

for position and place. It is sad to see this great orgamsanoa fimenoa 

petty way. Hifferent You 

The problem that troubled me. however, was 
were one of the candidates for the presidentship an ^ 

old colleagues. Most of these arc friends of . ’ hi-ii regard for 

I Zi no, ,.11 you of », ull-dou r» y»“ f 1. 

>-our integrity. Nevertheless, I have been troubled an 

ber of ConsUtuent Assembly; elected Congress 
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misfortune during the past two or three years or so to liave 
nfted apart to some extent. I am referring not to our infrequent meetings 
but rather to the way our minds had been ftmedoning. Probably you think 

ster “y P-'- I oP'- -ad vour 

peeehes wnth surpnse and distress and have felt that you were encouraging 
the sery forces m India, which, I think, are harmful. 

that TV Vi I, mqjor problems in India, but I feel more and more 

idel ntr ™P°-^^ttt of them is how to hold fast to certain basic 

growine- n / a*'” ^^gainst communalism. I see this communal spirit 

revivalism T ‘“gether with somethmg that I would call 

^iclnt • r". ' 

It has bro \ ° ^ partly an cxplanadon; it does not help, 

ur^eonr^ H w narrow-mindedness fn 

TnTn^isty^ ^ ^ 

distre^^ Pteiding over the refugees conference recendy held in Delhi also 
struermer conference gave expression to view. wHch 

rested in hel ^ “t, communal and impracdcal. \S'e are all inte- 

Z In?' ' „d i. be d,e. h.ve 

XL ?d T “J” '» •“'i-y. if <■ “ “ 

P«.bie„. Ins.?™ .““'b “ “ "“I »™ ^p-y 

and oiv^ n ’ become more intolerant towards our minorides 

^ n,r?" *”■ '“pp- » 

some ?“ become to large numbers of people in India 

d.n??m ' X. f “• ““ "'*•“>« oufloot ^ goes- 

come into the ^ ' i,* Congress going that way also? If so, where do I 

m^t^^bvrr’ Govem- 

own activities. ^hus this larger question becomes related to my 

But v/hen I look ‘o the Congress presidentship, 

view I feel that th' 1 unpersonaUy and from the larger point of 

CCS in £2a 1^1 : encouragement to cerX for- 

Inia wfatch I constder harmfhl. Hence my difSculty- and my distress. 

remain silent ^ fr^estiou has been before my mind. .Am I to 

My Btst CX ^ -y opinion in some way? 

the more it has anrvo ^ ^ more I have thought of it 

has appeared to me that this course of action is not faL to the 
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country or to me or others concerned. VVe cannot build up our public life in 
this way and if, later, I have to txpnss my opinion, would not people say 
that I had no business to remain quiet at an earlier stage? I feel ther ore 
that I should express my opimon in some form or other before the Congress 
election takes place. 

Some people, without my knowledge, had put forward my name for the 
presidentship. I was quite convinced that it would be improper for me to ac 
cept this great honour and responsibility so long as I remain Prime Min 
That would have been a gesture only with no real meaning 

I am writing to you today because I feel I owe it to you to tel y 
how I feel. In spite of such differences as may creep into political or o er 
approaches to our major problems, nothing, I hope, will affect our nen 
ship and affection for each other. sincerely, 

Jawaharlal Nehru 

Shri Purushottam Das Tandon 
President, Provincial Congres Committee 
Lucknow 


Councillor’s Residence 
Lucknow 
12 August 1950 

My dear Jawaharlal, ^ -f 

I have your letter of the 8lh instant. I have read p 
it tvith sorrow and also with surprise. 

I agree that dre Congrers “ - “ “loh S 

have to be taken to prevent its utter coll p * . grossly 

Ufc is going to pieces and the CongrwB is country 

low ethical standard spreading all round. ^reat work which 

has to be saved. I wish you could U « . .■^_highly impor- 

is so much above the Prime Minister's 

tant as it is, . „ presidentship of 

You have referred to my noironauo something like what 

the Congress. It is not of my own provmce 

happened in the last I tried my level best 

about which you have some j,® on my nomination, from 

to dissuade friends, who . ..jy to bow to their wishes, 

bringing it about. But I had soeeches about which you 

You have referred to ^ugee conference. I ask 


You have reterrea lu , 

have read and to my presiding ove 
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rennrfq more than newspaper or other 

^vhat v'nn °n *■?. me with narrow communalism and 

tked tn. i yo“ and I have agreed on and 

problems, there have been some 

tion of Hind,^'^^ ^ eye— the adop- 

countrv wiH ^ national language and the partition of the 

irs T fS J^aes being the chief among them, 

for swTnc great persons to take their own geese 

S”vou^; ]*T ?!u fundamental principles. But I 

Aa/oAfr, detachment. It is possible 

differ from you! 

you SDeak° rfr^ Bave the Hindu-Muslim question in mind when 

You were pr^ent at the last poUti- 
andr^firn ^ ^Poke for about an hour 

Hindu-Muslim^T ^ ^^Pressed then clearly my views on the 

between the twn^^r^^ ip general and on the cultural relationship 
from the viei « ™niumties'm particular. I have never deviated 

“.™7h nl'oZr l'do“ -r 

anv brink culture. I do not recognise that there is 

s f 'h "“■* »■■ 'r 

word for mf ; u , Veda nor the Quran is the last 

at mv exDrp<;ci^ thought. Muslim divines take umbrage 

thouZvoTaH ^ ^^y I and-Muslim. I 

Panits of ^ ""o^ld nse above that outlook. The old-^vorld 

their organs— tS^iy°Hin^^S™^ attack me freely in 

views Mv leadi'ntT u ^ Sanmarg is an exponent of their 

diversities being kept tritUn eved tyith unavoidable and necessary 

ed Hindu-MulS. ™Sage,'^3''“““- f 

hasplayedUttlepartinmyUfe iTt^h r""’ 

conneedng me tvi.h a communal oudoot ’ 

sance and it expression. It may mean renais- 

of the great SDiritual tt °u^rism. I would revive today some 
past. I relrd IT standards that our country stood for in the 

reject strongly the ireaSmT^T^ legacies. At the same dme I 
and Islam in action-lTT^ surround both Hinduism 

the religious books sacred^ to' Hhid°^“'^ 

all religious orermte v,o * l °r Aluslims. I hold that 

one of them can be a ^ weighed by the intellect and not 

nem can be accepted merely on the authority of a book. 
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The question of refugees stands on a footing different from that 
of the Hindu-MusUm relationship. It is a human quesoon. It 
has assumed intensity because of our national action in nnging 
about partition. To have symapthy for the cause of re ugees is 
natural both for you and me. I feel that we must do muc 
more for them than ^ve have done hitherto and that, apart rom 
Providence, you and I and the leaders of public opinion in o 
country are responsible for the nuseries of the refugees. w , 

therefore, in the ordinary course of public life that I accede 
months ago an invitation, pressed with earnestness by r- 
thram Gidwani* and Lala Achintram,’ that I should presi e 
the proposed refugee conference. I am respomi e or w 
said. I suggested a capital levy which would 
arabs (thousands of millions) of rupees, not crores, or ^ P , . 
of rehabilitation. This is perhaps a heroic remedy. “ . 
that it is practical and deserves earnest and fearless «a 
Thirty crores or so a year cannot solve this big pro c • 

It ^vould not be fair to saddle me with all the 
tvere expressed in the conference. I can on y say , 

fluence which I exercised as preadent was 
train in thought and word. You might 

reasonable person who was present during the S there were 

what the diction of my effort was. I cou d see 

some men who wished to use the troubles o obvious that 

crediting the Congress and for poUucal enc^. believe I 

they would harm the real cause of ‘he refugees But I 

sucLdedin thwarUng their d«ire by invoking die goo^^^^ 

the refugees at the pubUc mceUngs and J a sample 

Here is a cutting of a Hindi newspaper. ^ 

of what some extremists felt. This paper °P^y The 

refugees made a mistake m selecting me as 

reason of this displeasure, so far as I sec. was that 1 

prevent rabid language and rowdyism. an opinion 

You say that you feel ^hint that you may have 

about the presidential election, inat innov if my name 

to say things unsavoury about me. _ I , jf a result of 

is allowed to be dropped; if that is no ° ^ I sball not 

your statement my name is not accep e 

lCo.>sre«leaderorSinJ;rr«iaent.SinJPCC 

man of Sind in Consres* organM«K»» PunjalJi a 

2 A ConsrOM member cf ^ok ^ 

Ser^anu of the People Society 
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be very sorry. I assure you that with the bitterest language that 
you may employ against me you will not succeed in making me 
bitter or abate my personal affection for you. I have loved you all 
these years as a younger brother, though my feeling is unobtrusive. 
The younger brother may sometimes indulge in bitterness and 
even ill-will towards an elder one, but the latter rarely does so in 
respect of the object of his affection. 

I do not like some of your opinions and administrative acts. 
I wish you could take a more balanced \dew in some matters and 
a sterner attitude in others, but that cannot affect my personal 
emotion towards you or those connected v/ith you, for it is a part of 
my being. 

The presidentship of the Congress or the prime ministership of 
the country are great and attractive positions but are, after all, 
small things in a proper valuation of our duties or of what contri- 
butes to oiur happiness. Looked at in a svord perspective the country 
itself becomes a small affair. Even before our eyes the importance 
of individual countries is dtsindling in the world drama. Perhaps 
■udih retunung sense or what you may call revivalism of the old 
concepts, the world itself may appear to many as not the be-all 
and end-aU of existence. 

I have learnt to see things svith a somewhat impersonal out- 
ook. I try to adhere to truth as I conceive it. In expressing it 
ssish to avoid causing pain but I am conscious that my views 
sometimes create misunderstanding and I am not always able to 
remove them. 

With love. 

Yours, 

Purushottam Das Tandon 

The Hon’ble Shri Jasvaharlal Nehru 
Ness' Delhi 
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New Delhi 


Priya Purushottam, 


13 August 1950 


•t T received your letter of 12 August. Thank you for 

1 ^ ^ present discuss the various matters that you 

a\e menUoned in your letter, though some time or other I should 
uke to talk to you about them or write. 
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You \nll have seen the statement I have issued about the 
congress presideadal election. At no time did I intend mention 
ing your name in it. If by any chance I had mendoned V 

it would not have been in any language except that o a ection. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jaivaharlal 

Shri Purushottam Das Tandon 
Councillor’s Residence 
Lucknow 


New Delhi 
9 August 1950 

My dear Jawaharlal, . , 

Thank you for [your] letter of 8 August mth which you ha 
enclosed a copy of your letter to Tandonji. . * .u 

I have already had one or two talU with V”" 
attitude which you have taken on this issue and you letter 

approach to the attitude which you have ‘ deeolv. 

which you have tvritten to Tandonji has . 20 years. 

Tandonji has been dear and near to you for . ^ the 

His position and standing in the Confess org • ^ 
province [Uttar Pradesh] has throughout been ^ 

Congress affdrs in the province he has always enj > ^3 

boration. That he commands deep and I know 

province, as well as outside in India, caimot ® - '^pressed 

that he has deep-seated affection for you. ^ the Abhi- 

itself unreservedly when last J^ua^ be ^ -Qr share, 

nadan Granth, in the compilation of which anv dis- 

I know it for a fact that Tandonji never in spite 

paraging remarks about you uttered in his prcsenc . _ 

of all this, there is a gulf bewcen you and him, ^ time 

as to come on the surface in such an 0P^“ . . j,jid dis- 

when Tandonji can justly claim his reward o 
tinguishcd services to the Congress, has ^ nresiding over 
You have referred in the letter to he “came 

the refugee conference. I was told by . .„inmitment four 
here for the conference that he had accepte j^formadon that I 
months ago. I know it for a fact from all official sources, 

have beei able to gather, both from official and non on. 
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that Tandonji s presence in the refugee conference was a great 
restraining influence. He put down all utterances disparaging to 
you or the Congress with a strong hand. He even threatened to 
""u- his presidentship if some of the extreme demands 

which were urged at the conference with substantial support were 
pressed. The refugees are undoubtely bitter and disillusioned. 

^ e cannot ignore this fact. There is plenty of explosive material 
m them. We have always to bear this in mind. Extremism is 
popular among them. This should be a warning to 
us. , in spite of all this, Tandonji succeeded by his presence in 
moderating the deniands of the refugees, I feel that, howsoever we 
nught dishke his presiding at the conference, it would only be fair 
to him to acknowledge this fact. The vieivs wliich were expressed 
at the conference are the views which are held by a large number 
o t em. None can stifle those views, nor can the responsibility 
or the expression of such views be nailed to any one particular 
man s doors. I am saying tliis only in order to put before you 
one aspect of Tandonji’s presence at the conference, because in 
airness to him I think you should be apprised of it. 

I wonder if another aspect of what you have written to 
iandonji has struck you. People might feel mysdfied that, in 
p e o your nearness to Tandonji and your affection for him, you 
not try to bring him round by using your personal influence 
or by personally discussing his faults with him. Some might even 
nnd It strange that matters have come to a head only at the time 
s can 1 ature when the malady was deepseated and deeprooted. 

I would, therefore, even now suggest that before you 

send for Tandonji and have a 
thiq'' ° eart talk with him. It is possible that as a result of 
, Tandonji might be able to understand your attitude 

liiq 1 yourself be able to impress upon him how 

attitude is detrimental or contrary to what you call “the basic 
or tundamental principles of the Congress”. I myself feel that it 
c A w ^ eontrary to the relationship which exists between you 
im to ispose of this matter by correspondence. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon]ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
”nme Minister 
New Delhi 



New Delhi 
9 August 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Thank you for your letter of 9 August about Tandonji and 
my letter to him. 

Much that you say I agree tvith entirely. I have known 
Tandonji not for 30 years but at least 50 years, since I wasasmalt 
boy, and we have had and still have a great deal of affecuon 
for each other. We have often differed in public affairs and argued 
about them. But in view of our paramount objective and aim 
^v•e pulled together. During the last three 
other questions have come to the forefront and om 
gixnvn. I have had a number of talks wth him, though not 
recenUy, about various subjects. We know and 
other thoroughly, aud unfortunately we 
Partly becausi of this, I gave up taking any 
affairs. I have expressed myself very freely m b 
Congress Committee, in provincial conferences m the UP and m 
private workers’ gatherings, often when Tan onj ,?^.Tong 
He thinks I am wrong and I think that he “ 
attitude or rather pursuing a wrong policy. ^ ^ 
at the time of the language debates m the Constituent y 

distressed me greatly. We opposed each other qmte 
not the language question but the whole approach that -attered 
I was not L India at the time of the last 
and took no part i„ it »hateve- " bffore die ^t el^^^^^^ 
when I was asked by one or two ‘nenas ^ 
friends of Tandonji and myself, I told t em 

ted Tandonji it would be .mpossible for t. 

because of the policy he Government in many ways. 

hascondemnedthepoheyoftbeCongtessGov 

I have no doubt ’^"‘'*““'J,(““mele5s, his presence and 
ence on the refugee conftucn ' prestige to that con- 

presidentship gave a conference were wholly objec- 

lraSc“Ct' “l^Som ftiey have threatened 

“omrWo'^ action after a eerunnpenod. 
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We are up against very difficult problems and the Congress 
mind is perplexed and is turning towards what I consider a totally 
%vrong direction. That was evident enough in the two-day debate 
on the Bengal situation in Parhament. That debate turned largely 
on the refugee conference resolutions. I expressed myself strongly on 
these issues because I think this particular approach is fatal for India. 

We can hardly allow personal considerations to come in the 
way of public policies. To me it appears that the most important 
thing today is to stop this inner rot in the Congress. If that goes 
on, there is no hope for the Congress and little for the country. 
There can be litde doubt that in the public mind Tandonji is 
associated wth this new turn being given to the Congress. Can 
we remain silent when something that we consider is very wrong 
is being done? The whole future of the Congress and the country 
is at stake. 

I ■would very gladly at any time have a frank and friendly 
talk with Tandonji. I do not think there is any misunderstanding 
bet\veen him and me as regards any facts. It is about basic poli- 
cies, and I know from fairly long experience that there is a 
diffierence on this issue. I can hardly expect him to change his 
fundamental outlook, as he is unlikely to change mine. Never- 
theless, there is no difficulty whatever in our meedng or disc'ussing 
matters. I met him the other day in Allahabad. I did not have 
a separate talk '.vith him of a serious nature. We met %vith others 
and I addressed a gathering of workers there when he \vas present. 

I feel that in this crisis in our national affairs we have to 
give a clear lead to the public. It is not fair for confusion 
to continue. Respective viewpoints should be put forward as con- 
cisely and clearly as possible so that the public mind may fimc- 
tion and decide. I do not mind very much, in the ultimate anal- 
ysis, what the public decides, even though I may not like it. But 
the public should appreciate the different -vietvpoints and realise 
the consequences of any decision it takes. 

As I told you, I have to issue some kind of a statement in 
tvithdrawal of my candidature. In this statement I have to men- 
tion these important matters. I do not see how I can possibly 
ignore them. 

I have drafted a statement tvhich I am sending you. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 

The Hon’ble Sardar VaUabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 



ENCUMURE 
DRAFT STATEMENT 


Some friends, without my knowledge or consent, have put forward my 
name for the presidentship of the next session of the Congress. Others, whose 
opinions I value, have pressed me to accept it. Previous to this it had not 
struck me as a possibility that I might be Congress President again. In view, 
however, of the complexity of the rituation that exists today and the desire 
of some friends, I gave full thought to this matter. As a result, I am convi- 
nced that it would not be proper for me to stand for election so long as I 
am Prime Minister. 

The Congress has somewhat different functions to perform now than in 
the old days when it was the embodiment of the struggle for the fr^om of 
India. But even so it has great rcsponsibilitie* to discharge and it is of the 
utmost consequence that it should retain its faith in its objectives and * * * 
and that its otganisation should be disciplined and capable of underlay 
effective work on a large scale. Therefore it is important that the President 
should be able to devote himself to this heavy and onerous work. 1^°* 
possibly do 80 . While my time is all Uken up in my work as Prime Minister, 
It would not be fair to the Congress or to roe, for me to make a gesture 
stand for the presidentship. 

All of us whose lives have been intertwined with the Congress for a 
generation or more, are deeply atuclicd to that great organisation and con- 
sider it a high privilege to serve it. All of us are distressed at the 
that is coming into the Congress from many directions. I have pers » 
common with many others, been greatly perturbed at the ft ng ou 

people’s minds of many of the basic principles for which the “"Sres* « 

along stood. If this foundation goes, bow long can the superstruc 
and even if it remains who will profit by it? Therefore it seems 
the utmost consequence that the old principles of the Congress 
tinue to guide us and should be clariaed and emphasised agam. 

During U.C .ccent dcb«c in Pnrii.n.». » U.. B^gal 
ventured to lay stress on some of these prinaples for which e 
nil nlong I wu, .n,pri«d rind Cong^» ‘‘“j ' ^ 

drifted away so far from them and put forward proposals w 
completely alien to the Congress im’od and which, mdeed, e 

all along opposed in the past. ^ Con- 

, old ideals hold and the old 
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1 hope the Nasik Congress will undertake tJ 
Sreas position and declaring afresh that the ' 
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approach to political and other problems is still importann There is a sicsnsss 
in the body and soul of the Congress v.'hich es'ea a very large memosnnip 
cannot heaL It requires an inner treatment and more basic cure. 

hleanvfhile, there is the quesdon of the Congress presidenahip. I am not 
particuiarly interested in individuals, important as they are. hfany 02 tasse 
•.vho are standing ibr the preidentship are old aeri tried comrades for •.■.hom 
I ha'.'e aSecdon and respect. But in the present crisis in Congress mstcr/ 
piindplfis are more important rh^n individiials I eamtsdy trust that :i 2 s 
on the basis of these old principles that our elecdcns and our v/ori v.i3 ce 
approached ■ 
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Xev.' Ddti 
10 August 1950 

My dear Jatvahariai, 

Many thanks for your letter of the 9tiu 
2. I have seen your draft statement and have no comments as 
regards its contents. But I tvould like to make one more eScrt 
to persuade you to limit it only to the quesnon of '.vithdra'i'i'nl ci 
your candidature. It is good %'ou have not expressed any op“tJ 
preference for one candidate or the other, but in vievr cf me 
tal.--A you ha%'e had i 2 iformaIly v.-ith members of the ^Vor^ 2 ng 
Conumiitee and other talks that are going on people are bound 
to interpret or to be told to intemret it against Tandonji- In me 
nrst plac 2 e, I have already suggested that it ','.‘CuZd not be tnL 
condemn him -.•lathcut a hearing. Secondiv, the proper nme ---• 
lesiing nim v.'ill come when at the Xasik session the oIc 
pies and ideals are restated- He is a consciennous man, and 
he fee-s he is cut of tune ■.'.•iih those princinles and iceais 
not nesi Late to say so; but if he adheres to them he v.ill ha.'- 


'.'thin: 


abide by them and act accordingiv. To sav any 
apinst him at this stage v.-ill thus not only be unfair to I 
his long and distinguished Congress record' but -id 
mu; say so, placing the cart before the horse- 


uin 

be, if I 
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or not, personalities svill come into play and tvill become the 
subject of talk and controversy. The ideals and pnnapes w 
then fade into the background. We shall sec party po tics a 
their worst. Some of our own colleagues u^ortunate y ^e p 
masters in it- I earnestly feel we should avoid all this. ’ 

therefore, suggest with all earnestness at my comman > 

raise these issues at the Congress and not now. Othens^e, i q 
possible that the issues may get involved m personah 
seems the best, the most appropriate and a clear em 
of achieving the objective we have at heart. 

4. I hope you will agree rvith me, and if you do I suggest a 
you issue only the first two paras of the draft. 

^ Yours sincerely, 

Vallabhbbai Patel 


The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
Prime Mimster 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
11 August 1950 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Thank you for your letter of 10 

I fully appredate what you say. Bu indication 

appredatc my difficulty. I feel that I m & ^nd 

about my own position. It would not -jg upon ihcm at a 

to my colleagues that I should spring a suip ..jj. continue 

later stage. As I have told you. I iwy fi«ji or even of 

as a member of the Congress \Norking 

Government, f ,l- aucstion. I 

I have thus to balance these two ypecis 
tried to do so in the statement I drafle . elections, or at 

It is not my habit to lake much from election- 

any rate, to interfere in them. I ha\c ' P, toured about m 
ccring, except on the mass scale '' CO on mV remain 

favour of Congress candidates. But u i issue? There u 

quite dlcnt when I feel strongly abou s»itbout a he^ 

no question of my condemning Tm onji undentand each 

ring. \Vc know each other suflio^ To raise dtal 

other and to agree or disagree, as the 

s.a-x.i4 
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issues after a decision on them is not fair or democratic, more 
especta y w en certain far-reaching consequences are likely to flow 

^ ^ have tried to raise these issues as objectively 

as possible, ^ 

I have, however, carefully reconsidered my draft statement 
and have vaned it. I enclose a copy of this new draft, which 
i am issmng to the Press. 


The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


enclosure 

Some friends, without my knowledge or consent, have put forward my 
name for the presidentship of the next session of the Congress. Others, whose 
opnuons I value, have pressed me to accept it. Previous to this, it had not 

struck me as a possibility drat I might be Congress President again. In view, 

wever, o the complexity of the situation that exists today and the desire 
of some fnends, I gave fuU thought to this matter. As a result, I am convi- 

need drat It would not be proper for me to stand for election so long as I 
am Prime Minister. 

U, Congress has somewhat different functions to perform now than in 

ae old days when it was the embodiment of the struggle for the freedom 
n a. ut even so, it has great responsibilities to discharge and it is of 
the utmost consequence that it should retain its faith in its objectives and 
deals and drat its organisation should be disciplined and capable of under- 

sTd f - -P-t-nt that the Pre- 

dent should be able to devote himself to this heavy and onerous work. I 

« po.,bly do so. While my time is aU taken up in my work as Prime 
Minuter, it wo^d not be fair to the Congress or to me, for me to make a 
gesture and stand for the presidentship. 

intertwined Mth the Congress for a 
organisation and con- 

, . . ^ privilege to serve it. All of us are distressed at the weakness 

a IS coming into the Congress from many directions. I have peisonally, in 
on with many others, been gready perturbed at the fading out from 
peoples nunds of many of the basic principles for which the Congress has all 
ong stood. If this foundation goes, how long can the superstructure remain, 
no even if u remains who will profit by it? Therefore it seems to me 
1 the utmost consequence that the old principles of the Congress should 
conunue to guide us and should be clarified and emphasised again. 
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During recent debater tn Failiatneiit I have ventured to lay itreo on 
tome of these principles for which the Congress has all along stood I was 
surprised that even some Congtcssincn should have drifted away ar rom 
them and spoken in language which used to be completely alien to the Cong- 

I hope the Nasik Congress wiU undertake the task of clarifying the 
Congress position and declaring afresh that the old ideals hold and the old 
approach to political) communal and other problems is still importanL 
is a sickness in the body and soul of the Coogres. which even a very large 
membership cannot heal. It reqnirc. an inner treatment and a mote basic 

“"'in the present cri.U in Congress history 

than individuals, and I e.mesdy trust that it is on die ban. 

principles tliat all decisions will be taken and the work o e coun ry ca 

Jawaharlal Nehru 

New Delhi 
11 Au^t 1930 
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New Delhi 
12 August 1950 


My Dear Jawaharlal, . 

Thank you for your Idler of 11 AuSud I 
I am sorry you could not “'*™ut \ still feel that 

statement. I fully appreciate your your point 

the coune which I had suggested did i\l_ etatcmenl there 
of view abo. However, since you have issued the statement, 

is nothing further to be said about it. T’dddnnii from 

I am sure you have read the roup and Muslim 

all sides of the House, including the rebel g p Xandonji’s 
MLAs, on hb relinquishing the , .jjat hb attitude 

statement. He has made it quite ^ On the speaker- 

generally is towards the decisions .p. ^grcc with the 

ship issue, for instaricc, he said that He 

Working Committees view, suU bc_ howsoever great, 

further said that he could dilFcr „jj^tion to t»hich he 

but not from the vicwi held by c g pubhely cap- 

bclongcd. Witli tins attitude of min , ' .-nuU be justified in 
ressed, I am doubtful whether ° adiust himself to the 
entertaining any fears about his inabibty to adjus 
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m'i.Srcoiftrucd -'"‘I any faars lo U,at iffccl 

approorianm . " ' “ "''Y ‘ f'l‘ -ta* 'l>' 

policy which you im *”'l' ’ statcriicru on Congrcii ideals and 

Nasik’S^eL°“ u^ ''a of ,hc 

fur, her siren", Twns mv It "? f 
apprehensive about any <lifflcuw"V r-' 

a member of tiie Con^rLs WorkiL P continuance as 

ment. A Prcsiflf-nr ^ i ^^ornmutce, or even of Govern- 

tou-orkwiu^^ had 

whauoever that that^ would noV^^-*' 

think of a Preslrk-nr ■ thhiculty. I cannot 

has either to conform fo^the^^mkd'^D 

to quit If T'lnrlrv " * I pniiciples and programme or 

aheLL Mvo^lS Z arisf He ■• ' 

self to present us with ' u ^ disciplinarian him- 

ture to sSe f ^ therefore, prema- 

event of his elcctio™"l tWnr^' particular plan of action in the 
he would follow a line of oolicv a Slanted that 

ideals and principles. ^Ve sLuld t.^lt'and^^ee^"'"'^ 

Yours, 

TO, „ ,, , Vallabhbhai Patel 

DdU J“™l>arlal Nelm, 


SEOtETARY^w'' *' IPyyPrCIE\NDR,U.', 

>voZ„“,ZZa ' “ a f™ f“ „a. I 

a certain matter T ^ discussed 

Tas I 7Z the matter is. 

Jawaharlal Nehm* T i. t . 

She sent mf t rtnt^ *. j ’ . It is about the presidential election. 

T>. ™ wght. But do ndl me what you have in mind. 

Deo ™ ““ "y. 

personal reasons 4 shotiirLrbrtjno'^ “ ^tage when enrirely for non- 
karao Deo definitelv^ T . ^riP^ °r Shan- 

Wardita, making 7 

was talking to Kicli i i- t ^ \nth her when she 

to Ksshorlab. I do not want to repeat her s.ords hut this is 
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precisely the gist of what she said. •'Panditji preferred Shankarao Deo but 
just now the question is: who wiU be able to win against Tandon? It is 
fairly dear that Kripalani has wider support in the country and er we 
Panditji feels that the stronger candidate should be supported. This ** ® 

dear impression 1 have of what Mridula said to Kishorlalji- There were o e 
tWngs but they were not reles'ant. Since coming to Delhi those wor ng 
Kripalani have corroborated this view as yours. Then, 

Shri Nabha Chaudhuri, [Nabokrushna Chaudhuri], the Onssa ’ 

He told me something which gave me a different view. c 
met ,ou bdb^ I him m,d Imd talM M you uboul 
election. I very caeefully went into hi* ovwi impreMtoa. Ho to me 
talk uith you that it wa. hi. ven- clear impre«iou that you were mdmeti 
mom to support Shankanuo Deo tha« Knpalam tmd he further told 

Mridula and a number of other. «ere hurybodie. who 
... , , . , I trti/i Nabha Chaudhun what Mn 

of thing, and making tue of your name. I told j. 

dula exactly had said in \Vardha. I was therefo . , .i,;, matter before 

used by both sides. I, therefore, met Mridula agam an pu 
her. Then she said I should see you. That is why I havx > 

anally. 1. 1. my view tha. it 1. no loos^U. ^ 

one of the two come ui became we were in .tmacer candidate. Are 

we have to calculate the chances and strengthen candidates? 

we not now in a position to assess the position of the rcspecu 
Have you not been able to do so yourself ? 

- . tr, icU vou the poadoa. 

N : I am afriud I must take some tun ^ there were three nomi- 
the question of the presidential election fr^ntlv felt that I should 

nees-Kripalani, Tandon and Sbankartao I have regard 

support Shankarrao Deo. Tandon is an old ^ 

for him. I have faith in his integrity. I ' mmething as a matter 

I was 10 years old. Today [ff] he came an ^ implicitly, but if he 

of which he has personal knowledge no personal knowledge 

told me something about a matter about w . , ^t. Ordinarily. Tandon 

I would hesitate because I do has so mush affected 

cannot be considered a commnnahst but me ^ 

him that It ha. alfecrtd hi. judgoeuk . m *= rouuUy. He 

is, in my opinion, ^hat -iU ^ . symbol 

maynotbeacommunaIist,but today he ^ would 

ism in the present context in the I would not be on the 

[not] be possible for me to work wstb h^ «,,d «« that my 

Worlong Committee of whieh he „yd„,y to utU the Workmg 

attitude wa. uot cortoet aud „„Id kuow my poaOon eomee J. 

Committee m that the Working ^ dre Working Comrmttee. He 

I therefore twked Pa, tabhilS.mrm-n'I 
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and I told rVi u ^ meeting, but most of the members were there 

ana i told them what I had in mind. 

R: So you still stick to that posidon? 

would he ac • -j T ^ some of my friends asked me whether my attitude 

I frankly .Jd “Nn." 

"y a-i.nde U. Kripalani wL »l.lly 
Tand„./if da .,ara alaan 

not be so in R ‘ 7 •> ^ress policy that would be in peril. That would 

elected I woi Id ^ ^ Kripalani were 

different matt There may be difficulties, but that is a 

rtSs cale Tb‘ ^ -“W he no difficulty whatev;r in Shankar- 

ataU. Thenc ere ore I did teU friends that I do not object to Shankarrao 
the position \ ^ ffiends, including Mahtab, came to me and said that 

I id not X 1 hr the country. 

I do not look aTth^ ^ Kripalani should be supported, 

took at the matter personally at aU. 

ttvo eand^trii^‘a‘°be"^[eichr^ °° definitely know wHch of the 

. . chance as against Tandon ? 

support. Rm- v. ^ raying. It does seem that Kripalani has svider 

upTtpe " 'i ^ I 'h’ wit to get mixed 

up m a personal way m this matter at alL 

you tw'^h -"^‘^"‘^'^^^"’^^"-'^"htabwas one of those who told 

Orissa votes rSl Chaudhuri told me that 

tnistake sometvheL Aftt^aU^hri^ therefore be some 

gard to Orissa votes If thr- ’ tviIJ have some influence m re- 
should now get our sn ^didate getting larger support in the country 

vote will go tf> Nabha Chaudhuri say that Orissa 

Kirpalani] tells mr tk ^"harrao Deo. Shrimati Sucheta Devi [Mrs. J. B. 
he was getting r ^P°* ^Jr Kripalani and that 

the information'll NabI oiudi^'-^L^ therefore necessary to correct 
tude provider! • udhun has taken with him about your atu- 

i»vc SI ^rKl'T". t ““ *■ “■ 

^^ruen, that Knpalam should be strengthened? 

‘crest hi regard to ^ ^ taking any personal in- 

refugees that h- • ^ tau ts so angry in relation to the problem of 

some of ffil JScr^^-T T constructive. Rajaji showed me 

’ ° ^‘■'c appeared in the Vigil. One was about 
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Ihe speech S)»ina Prasad Mookeijee made so Parliament and V.gU seems 
Steady to appreciate iL But all this does not bother me. 

R; Do yon think Kripalani noil bend before eapItalUt. or eommnnal sn- 
fluence? , 

N; I do not think so. I do agree that if Kripalani has larger suppor 
the country we should strengthen him. 

R; Is not the position dear today? ^ 

N: I suppose so. But what do j-ou want me to d • 
want to interfere with people and male a fuss- 

R.: I most crrtainly nonld '“116“* “ “tbriTuhtab 'and make the 
would suggest is tltat you should kindly oHcrstanding in the 

above position clear, and thmngh hlsn '„^Lnt just now tmd the 

r^d'a“:onru:i thmngh a mheeeeepae„ that yen are 
>"1 t^k m Sh,. Mah.ah. 
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Xew Delhi 
25 August 1950 


My dear Vallabhbhai, ,t4,4?r.n I have tried to 

I am writing to you after s®*”® TonEress Presidential elc- 
keep away, as far as I could, t j-.d1v. I thought that 

ction business, although it friends and 

having made my position pcrlcc y A few 

pointed out certain consequences, rumours ^verc afloat 

persons came to me and said that aU j refused to do so 

and I should say something more m P y/ac not correct 

although sometimes I reaKsed that th«e .^ould have 

and were nusleading. To start m friend came to me 

involved me in interminable ‘ . briefly what my opinion 

— very few such persons camc—I exp frankly to members o 

was. This was firm enough where 1 P have confirmed 

the Working Committee. Developments a Purusbottam Das 

it and made it perfectly “ “'m* ‘ lace in the Conpear 

Tandon is elected, then I ha™ “» '^“jy^sKr. It i> 

...ri y.««c,.n,„.ntlv also as Pnme symbol of 


don IS elected, uicn * - Minister. J-t « , r 

xecutive, and consequently also “ . . ^ become [a] symbol 

Ion personally that I object to. wmful to the Congress 

omething which I consider^ have meant, whether 

ind the country. His election 
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support of these very ideas 

at Rajaji’s^lace office late this evening, I dropped in 

that you did not !!!• conversation lie mentioned 

myself to the i I w^nld adjust 

for I had Aoul t, Tt'T* . ^ learn this 

this conversation thaf I I perfectly clear. It was 

so that there mieht not ^ should write to you 

lutcly clear in mv mJ I X misapprehension left. I am abso- 
I should treat it as a vot r^’ *” °f Tandon’s election, 

or at any rate bv tho? u ° no-confidence in me by Congressmen 
result oftki I'^anS r ° Pmsidential election. As a 

ttee or other e.xccutives Congress Working Commi- 

tinue as Prime Minister mrthcr consequence, I cannot con- 

Apart from the lop-ic nf fUte t 

no heart in holdino- ^ ^ certain that I shall have 

be fair to mvsclf nr fn°M present position. That would not 

•0= much S-Sdou a’„d hly^ ” 

one thing and then n, • m our public life. We say 

We pass® fine resohnr ^ i" ^ c'^ntrary way. 

myself guilty ofthisinr^T forget them. I know I am 

m this self-delusion others. I do not \vish to add 

fme .a„, „ hro S. “ 

Yours, 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Paid Ja.vaharlal 
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My dear VaUabhbhai 

*ril3. n]^ ^ 

had a talk about ietter of today’s date. We have already 

I think I ha r ^^y- 

been more explicit mistake, that is, I should have 

enough to be explicit to ^ ^ my vieivs. I thought it was 

Committee and to avni’H ca members of the Working 

to Tandonji. Now i-tita P'^ x- m'gument. I wrote clearly enough 

I felt deeply is an armim ^ publicly what 

/ => an argument against me. / i' r 
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Ever since this matter was discussed, and even before, I 
firmly convinced that Tandon should not be Congas ’ 

Further, that if he was elected as Juch, I could not join the or 
ing Committee. From this folloivcd certain inevitable consequen- 
ces which led to my leaving the Government. I ma e 
perfectly clear repeatedly to you, to Rajaji, to Tan on, ° 
President {Rajendra Babu) and to members of the \ og 
mittee. I had no doubt about it. If, in spite of this. Tajid°n « 
supported and is elected then it seemed to me c car a 
not wanted, or, to put it differently, Tandon s clccUonw 
sidered more important than my remaining in the or "S 
mittee or the Government. That position has crys s 
Congress mind. . 

I cannot possibly continue to function as I s 5 

I receive a public slap on my face and an expression 
disapproval of what I stand for. cann^^^^^^ 

Congress [passes] will no doubt be important bu X • xjjQi. 
over this patent fact There is no point in Hisheartened 

stcr in these circumstances. I shall be frustrated an 
and totally ineffective. . . ^ --tter 

The question of ray feigning early or late is u mno 

The point is that I cannot avoid it To avoid 
to myself and the Congress. . . 

As it is I feel increasingly incapable of effective wor 

I shall not take any step without I have 

wish to act in a hurry. But I have a Congress 

exhausted my utility, for the present at least, lo 
and the Government. Youw, 

Jawaharlal 


Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
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My dear Jawaharlal, • j and exhausted. In 

Since yesterday I have been feebng tire ^ 

spite of my best efforts to %vrite to you mys . ^ Maniben 

able to do so. I have therefore had I 

for me. I wish you know how upset and s strain. I 

present state of health it is difficult for me 
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do hope my suggestion in the last para of this [following] letter 
will appeal to you. I have deliberately made it brief because with 
persons ready to pounce at anything we say in order to miscon- 
strue it, the less we say the better. 

Yours, 

Vallabhbhai Patel 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehtru 
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27 August 1950 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

Many thanks for your letter of the 26th. After you left me 
yesterday both Rajaji and I had the feeling that you had gone 
more at ease. I am distressed to find that it was not so and your 
agony persists. My helplessness to do anything at this late stage 
is becoming an increasingly oppressive burden. 

Prior to yesterday’s talk, the only talks I had with you when 
Tandonji’s question was discussed at some length, were two— one 
at Dehra Dun and the other here the day you called an informal 
meeting of the Working Committee. We had some correspondence 
as well. During these talks and this correspondence the farthest 
that the mention of your resignation went was in your letter 
of 11 August in which you said, ‘'As I have told you, I may 
find it difficult to continue as a member of the Congress Working 
Committee or even of Government.” In my letter of the 12th m 
reply I tried to point out to you that any apprehensions on this 
question were premature and that the Nasik Congress, and not 
the presidential election, should be the test. 

As regards your correspondence with Tandonji, your letter of 
8 August, a copy of which you sent me, makes no mention of any 
intention to resign if he were elected. It is confined to the nece- 
ssity of explaining your opinion in sonae form or the other. In 
fact, in your last letter to Tandonji dated 13 August, of whic 
the latter sent me a copy, you said you would like to talk to 
him about the various matters or write to him. In the meantime 
you had issued your statement to the Press, and the corr^ 
pondence which passed between us about Tandonji and the talfe 
which I had with Rajaji left me with the impression ivliic 
Rajaji shared that you would wait for the Nasik Congress an 
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would not tale any decisive step Ull then. It was for this reason 
that your letter of the 25th came to me as so much ol a shoes. 
Between my last letter to you dated the I2th and your letter ol 
the 25th, I have never hecn consulted by you on 
and there was. therefore, no occasion for me to be enlightened 
about any change in your attitude or preference. 


Regarding Tandonji, apart from my preference for 
among the candidates that ate standing, the difference 
your approach and mine is only this, that I am “t ^ , 

giving Mm a chance, and if he does not adjust l-niseff to such 
decisions as the Nasik Congress might talc natur y 
go. There can be no question of your going out, d” 
hand you condemn him right now and feel that his c ec 
would mean a defeat of your policy, etc. I tf 
not in issue, since past decisions and policies of e ? , jjy 

all presidendal candidates, and the President rs as much bo^d by 
it as any ordinary member of the Congress. This , 
enough, somewhm similar to Kripalanl's k 

clear from the attached copy of his statement published coup 
of days ago. 

As regards candidates, you and I tourtd Tan- 

that knpalani was out of the quMUon. I * pto, You 

donji on personal grounds and disfavoured Sliankarrao 

disfavoured Tandonji and were _ prepared “ ^ ,hat 

on the principle of “lesser evil. I ha\ __fjnature. I was 

your condemnation of Tandonji was unlwr an P „ seems to 

not taken into confidence when recently your p you 

have changed from Sliankarrao to Knpa ani. amazed 

yesterday, I refused to believe it at first, 

as personally I regard Kripalani as ^ a more destru- 

.reference to the points you hold agaimt V has ever done, 

ctive and critical role .^ply confirm it. 

His speeches and imtings in the Press wi P 

, 1 ,« An at this late stage, pra- 

I really do not know what 1 can alternative name 

ctically on the eve of the election. 1 su^es \iaulana and I agreed 
atDehra Dun; we then agreed to Rajaji, possible. In 

. to Patil. Unfortunately, none of j ^ould think of only 

this attitude of mental distress and dou , yyajling to issue a 

one way of relieving your mind. I nm qu j^^ets ivith your 
joint statement as in the draft [see enclosurej juncture is 

approve!. Although I feel that aoy statement at this J 
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likely to be misconstrued by one side or the other, I am prepared 
o run the nsk if it would in any way alleviate your apprehensions. 

Yours, 

Vallabhbhai Patel 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 


ENCLOSURE 
draft statement 

is ent untrue or exaggerated — no doubt mixed with some truth — 
propaganda is being carried on about us in relation to the Congress Presiden- 
tial elecUon. Differences in regard to the merits and suitabihty of different 
^nidat« are natural but we hold that the policies and principles approved 
y e ongress bind all and the successful candidate will have to conform 
to any further decisions of policy touching the problems of the country which 
might be taken at the Nasik Congress. In these circumstances any talk of the 
mcc«s of one candidate or the other being a vote of no-confidence in any 
. . , . ^ pstson or policy is beside the point. Both of us have unbounded 
ongress policy and ideals and are in entire accord on fundamentals. 
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27/28 August 1950 

My dear VaUabhbhai, 

^ your letter this morning or forenoon, I did not 

wa-Ttb \ Partly I was engaged, but the real reason 

r-n m T to give it as much quiet consideration as I 

could. I am writing this letter long after midnight. 

j- ^ think it ivill serve any usefiil purpose for me to 

cuss e events of the past tivo months or more. At no time ‘ 
^ unng ^ ese two months and much earlier did I have any doubt 
inmymmdthat Tandon’s election would be bad for the Congress 
an e coimfry and should be opposed. Whenever any occasion 
made this clear. Further, I made it clear that in 
^ context of events today his election would affect my 
Ty 1 ^ and make it difficult for me to continue in the 

or g onunittee and as Prime Minister. It was ivith the 
of making this clear that an informal meeting of 

1 n I spoke to them quite frankly 

and left no doubt in anyone’s mind there. 
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I am exceedingly sorry that I did not leave a clear impre- 
ssion in your mind. The subject was a delicate one as we had the 
misfortune to dilTcr and therefore I did not >vish to refer to it 
repeatedly. Having, as I thought, explained my position to you 
fully, there was no need to do so again and again. 

It is true that I agreed to wait till the Nasik Congress, but 
I did so in a different sense tJian the one intended by you. For 
me tliis only meant postponing the announcement of my 
sion, not of changing it or wailing for the resolutions of the Con- 
gress. My decision was that I could not serve in the Working 
Committee if Tandon was Preadent. That held whatever t e 
Congress might decide. That decision was taken for two major 
reasons: that Tandon had pursued during the past two years an 
was still pursuing a policy which, to my thinking, was utter y 
wrong and harmful and his election would undoubtedly “ 
impetus to this policy, and I must dissociate myself completely 
from it. Secondly, because the election was becoming more ana 
more a [clash] between varying policies and Tandon , 

kind of symbol of one and was as such being ^^ppor e ^ j. 
by Hindu Mahasablia and RSS elemenU. To join the Wortang 
Committee for me in these circumstances would be no y 
kind of surrender to that policy, however I nught exp w 
it, but would also be, in the circumstances, impropc 
nified for me. _ 

From this flowed other consequences— whether cou 

tinue as Prime Minister. My idea was— and ^ 

members of the Working Commiitce — to wait ;_rliirle me 

grc» a„d then inform Tandon ‘ do S * 

in the Working Committee. This had „„t 

decisions of the Congress, or perhaps it would c 

to say that it had very little to do with it. , . r 

In view, however, of other development in t s u 
campaign I began to feel that I should no w 
Congress and should make my position clear jouble-crossing 
has been so much confusion and however, is 

that a clear statement seemed to me called o_. ’ action 

a minor issue and, if so desired, I can action is going 

till the Nasik Congress. But I do not see how that acuon g 
to be affected much by the Congress. • i ni I told you 

You mention my later preference ^ prefer- 

ictly what happened. When asked, I ^ if Kripalani 


exactly 

ence for Shankarrao. When asked what 
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got elected, I said that I feared conflict and trouble but I did 
not look upon Kripalani as a symbol of something which I dis- 
hked greatly. 

I am sorry I have inflicted a longer letter on you than I had 
desired. There is no end to arguments. On this issue my mind has 
been absolutely clear and I only regret that I did not, at an 
earher stage, address the pubhc. That was a lapse. But you wiU 
appreciate that what restrained me was a feeling of delicacy. It 
is after all not so much the election that counts but the feeling 
of my own friends and colleagues in regard to a matter to which 
I attached great importance. Because of that I feel helpless and 
incapable of useful or eSecdve actions in the post I hold, whe- 
ther in the Working Committee or the Government. 

I am afraid the joint statement you have suggested wll do 
Httle good. It does not represent what I have in mind — indeed, it 
goes against it to some extent. In any event, it is too late to issue 
statements now. 


Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 
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29 August 1950 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

Many thanks for your letter of 27/28 August. I am sorry 
I could not reply to it yesterday, as I felt so very fatigued 
after the strenuous time of the last few days. 

I am so unhappy to find that I have completely failed to 
convince you otherwise and that your mental distress still conti- 
nues. However, I am relieved to feel that you have agreed to 
give some more time during which, I earnestly hope, the tension 

wi re ax and ive shall be able to do some calm and dispas- 
sionate thinking. 

I am sorry it has not been possible for you to agree to the 
issue a joint statement. I made the suggestion to relieve the 
oppression and tension of your mind and if it did not serve that 
purpose It was no use my persevering with it. 

^ however, make one more appeal to you with all 

Uie earnestness and sincerity at my command. Please suspend 
your ju graent on the organisation and the men who have 
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been loyal and devoted to you all these years through thick and 
thin and test them on principles and not on personahties. y 
attach so much importance to a symbol when 'vhat letters is 
the real thing — those principles and ideals for ivhich the orga 
nisatioD stands and will stand. 

I plead [with] you to reflect on these words and the consequ- 
ences of the contemplated action carefully and calmly an no o 
come to any hasty or premature conclusions. 

Yours, 

Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 

27 August 1950 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 
You should excuse 
to intervene. 


my perturbation and my continuing effort 


I feel that 1 should try yet. 

It appears to me that much con- 

yet something may be done to remevc and 

fused. A joint public statement [draft belo\ ] be 

Jmvaharlalji ^vouId be a great relief to the pubUc. It sRo 
true 100 p.c. and yet effective. 


DRAFT 

._4 r.n doubt mixed with some truth, 
Much that IS uatute or exaggerated Coneress presidential 

-is being circulated about «s ia reUuon “ dds 

decUoa. We deem i. e»ential ^ i» I' P""'*' 

.tateaient under oar join. name.. ^ 

It is true that the Prime Muusier an j. candidatei now 

of India hold very different views about som strongly- But in 

standing for election, and they hold these pC policies depends 

spite of this we both bold the »icw e of one or another 

on the Congress that wUl meet at Nasikand e p^ticular policy 

of the candidates cannot be taken as a vo e .jj^ucally that this 

as far as we are concerned. We wish to s of wart between us. 

election is not to be regarded a, a p«K/orany pac-gcfwai 
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The electors may and should exercise their votes freely wthout any 
idea of pleasing either of us. The Congress will decide any question 
that may be raised as to the policy that should be followed by Congress- 
men and nothing may be taken for granted on the basis of this election. 

I feel you should at once take the initiative and suggest this 
course to Jatvaharlalji. 

Yours affectionately, 
G. Rajagopalachari 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
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27 August 1950 

My dear Rajaji, 

Many thanks for your letter of the 27th. 

I have already sent a reply to Jatvaharlal’s letter of last 
night. I do not know why he persistently keeps on saying that 
he kept me informed of his intention to resign. In fact, on tto 
issue I al^vays had the feeling that he avoided a full and frank dis- 
cussion with me and took me into confidence the least. 

I do not know if it would be wise to make any statement 
with persons determined to misconstrue anything we say. How- 
ever, I thought by my offer of a joint statement I might be able 
to reheve Jawaharlal of his mental distress. I have, therefore, 
suggested to him the attached draft. 

It is somewhat different, though not in substance, from your 
suggestion but having regard to the likelihood of misconstruction, 
I feel the less we say the better. The draft as it stands means 
quite clearly that we stand united on fundamentals and the 
successful candidate will either have to conform to them or get 
out. I think that should satisfy Jawaharlal that he can rely on me 
to stand by him at the Nasik Congress. 

Since I wrote the above I have read his letter to you. It 
is difficult for me to express myself on it. However, I have acted 
up to your advice and hope he ■will even now be able to ■view 
the position dispassionately and objectively. 

Yours, 

Vallabhbhai Patel 

Shii C. Rajagopalachari 
PS. 

I am returning the letter you sent me. 
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New Delhi 
16 October 1950 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I have written a letter to Punishottam Das Tandon today. 
This letter speaks for itself. I am enclosing a copy of it for you. 
I am also sending copies to Rajaji and Maulana. I am requesting 
them to keep it entirely to themselves. Yours 

Jawaharlal 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Dcllu 


New Delhi 
16 October 1950 

My dear Tandon, , , 

..d I W I writ. .0 you wb.. I h.v. id my mmd- m ^uld 

b. i„j»dc. .0 yoa .. wcU m »c. I ™ dTmid I b.v. ““ “ 

so„. di.„« ,o you u. .oil u. R.Wi •"'i t r 

me, ) ou had to delay the announcement of the Worlmg ommi ee 
day.. I had ao wi.h that ihi. daould bo dol.yod, bu. mmobow I 'P'' 
the maiuoauao forme delay. I ha.e eauaed rouch uabappm^ » RW 
for a differenl rearon. I carmoi oudo .bat bai beeu doae. But at any 
we must tjy to look at things straight now. 

I feel that all this confusion, embarrassment and distil ^ 

caused because we avoided considering vanous su^ects an 
issue frankly and objectively as we should have done. One wron 

olteu euougb to itodter. A. you W, I have felt tuo.g.y m ^ » 

tome of me matter, we dbou^d. Though .e ^yo^ 

any detail, I think I made myself clear enough g to 

approach- Owing to a number .rf rductance and doubt 

joining the ^Vorking Committee. I did so with ^ 

and at the last moment, whcai Maulana telephon ^ 

him, if possible, to leave me out. Having acted agams my 


S.C.-X-15 
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inner urge as well as my intuitive feeling in tlie matter, I feel as if I had 
done something wrong, that I had indulged in something approaching dis- 
loyalty to myself. That makes me feel unhappy. Personal reactions have 
their importance, but they must be set aside so as not to influence too much 
a dispassionate consideration of any matter. I have tried to be as dispas- 
sionate as possible. 

In the two discussions we had in the course of the last two or three 
weeks some names were mentioned, but obviously we were concerned with 
more vital matters than particular individuals. Individuals sometimes 
become symbols of such matters and hence their importance at the time. 
Behind our discussions lay differences, different objectives perhaps and different 
methods of realising tliose objectives. This does not mean that there was not 
much in common also. But sometimes that commonness of outlook is 
overshadowed by what becomes, in the context of things, important. As a 
result of our talks, two powerful impressions stood out in my mind. One 
was of this difference in outlook, the other was the reluctance on your part 
to go out of your way to meet my wishes. The two of course are closely 
akin to one another, and yet an attitude counts and makes a difference. 

You were perfectly right in writing to me in one of your letters tliat 
it was your prerogative as President to form the Working Committee. Ap- 
preciating that, I told you yesterday that I would not like to take part in 
any further consultation in regard to the personnel of this Committee. So 
I have no right to complain. But I cannot help my reactions. When I heard 
from you the names of the members of the Working Committee, I fdt 
even more pointedly than before how differently we looked at things. On a 
previous occasion, I had given a fairly clear indication of the type of 
Committee that I considered desirable in the circumstances. Your decision, 
which you had every right to make, goes contrary to what I had indi- 
cated. And so, while I have no right to object, I cannot help reacting to 
it. I told you as much on the telephone today when I said that I felt like a 
square peg in a round hole. The more I think of it, the more I realise that 
I can be of little use in this Committee and my effectiveness, such as it is, 
will be severely limited. I dislike being an ineffective member of any orga- 
nisation, much more so of a committee with the great traditions of the 
Working Committee, with which I have been intimately associated for a 
quarter of a century. I have, therefore, this tussle in my mind and I want 
you to have a glimpse into it. I would hate to be in the Committee just m 
order to pull in a different direction most of the time. You have spoken of 
harmony in the committee. I am not likely to be a harmonious element 
in this particular Committee. 

Most of us want harmony. But our ways of looking at it or of achieving 
it appear to be different. I have long felt, and I have stated in public, 
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that die Congrcsj organisalioa was deteriorating and disintegiaiing and, 
at the same time, losing that vital touch with the public which gave it 
strength in die past. The ^outh of the country find no inspiration in it 
and look elsewhere. Many persons who base played or who are capable of 
pla)'ing a vital and important part in Congress work have drifted away or do 
not look towards the Congress. If an organisation ceases to attract such 
persons and the )Outh of the country, that organisation has little future. 

I know that >ou are anxious to pwify the Congress, as you put it 
That is necessary provided it is done with a proper oudook. But even so, it 
is equally necessary to revive that vital spark which gave us strength in our 
younger days and to make people feel that the Congress has an open door 
for all worthwhile people. I fear that there is a widespread impression, justi~ 
fied by many facts, that that door is more or less dosed, except when it is 
slightly opened to push out somebody. Our committees are governed by 
cliques and factions and any person who disagrees with us finds little wel* 
come. 

The major question, therefore, for me has been bow to tackle this 
problem which is both poUdeal and psychological; how to stop this diiA; 
how to open the door again for those against whom it has been progressively 
dosed. In other v>ords, to create an impression in the country that the 
Congress is that great joint front working for vvorthwhile causes, as it was in 
the old days; to create a future for the Congress and not merely to live on its 
past. Our country today, by and large, is suffering from a sense of ihistra* 
tionj (here is no future which draws it forward and gives it hope and faith. 
We move in our petty spheres with petty ambitions and petty conflicts. I do 
not know if it is possible to get out of this ruL But it is certainly worth 
trying. If even that is denied to us then bfe loses its main purpose. It 
used to be the privilege of the Congress to give shape to this future It does 
so no more and we think progressively of the day.to-day problems which en- 
gross us. 

If the Congress organisadoo is to prosper, then it must be reformed 
both from bdow and from above. The top counts a great deal, for it sets 
die pace. During the last two or three yean that top has funedoned 
badly. Our AICC oiEce has not dealt with its work in the mann er it should 
have done and I believe that many of our local troubles have increased be- 
cause of this lack of proper funcuoning at the top. There has been far too 
much manoeuvring i&r posiabns anef &r Oja taacA desees to heep tio oilter 
fellow out. Complaints have poured into our office. They have been dealt 
with inadequately or have not been dealt with at all. hluch can be done 
or prevented from being done by the AICC office. In any event it is 
/.gcaptial for the organisadon that there should be faith and confidence in the 
working of this office. 
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From this point of view, I fear that the new arrangement is not 
satisfactory. I am not concerned with individuals but rather with the im- 
pression that is bound to be created and which goes a long way in raising 
or lowering the tone of an organisation. We have not got a smoothly running 
machine which any person can work. The machine has cracked up and re- 
quires a good deal of repair and servicing. 

Thinkin g as I do, I cannot grasp how I can function effectively in this 
set-up. I can remain more or less a silent spectator, except for occasional ex- 
pression of views. That is not fair to me or to you and is not a sufEcient 
justification for me to be there. It would only have an irritating effect on 
all concerned and disturb the quiet harmony of proceedings. I could only 
remain there if I felt that the situation was going to be grasped in the way 
I wanted it to be grasped and that a new turn will be given to the Congress 
organisation so that the existing conflicts and frictions may tone down and the 
feeling of deep gfrievance \vhich many good people have should be removed. 
That is a difficult task no doubt, but there appears to be no other way. 

Presently, the question of elections \vill be upon us and the business 
of selecting candidates. I have always recoiled with distaste from this busi- 
ness and I have had no share in it. But the issues before us and before the 
election are too serious for any of us to be indifferent. It ^vas because of this 
that I mentioned elections in the statement I issued before the Nasik session 
of the Congress. The matter may come up in the Working Committee, 
possibly in connection with the revision of the constitution. But that is a 
formal approach. What do we or what does the Working Committee intend 
to do in the matter? Are we to have a closed-door policy, such as has 
prevailed in many Congress committees for some time, or are we to view 
this and other questions afresh and with a different mind? This is another 
aspect of the question to which I have referred above. In all these matters 
I can only be effective if I agree with the method of approach and the 
objective before us 5 otherwise I am totally ineffective and take no use- 
ful part. 

I am opening my mind to you and I should HItp to do thig also to the 
Working Committee when it meets so that all of us may know where we 
are and where we are going to. It is not much good to bypass these mat- 
ters and to hope for the besL I want your permission, therefore, to raise 
these questions at the first meeting of the new ^Vorking Committee- After 
that meeting, I shall have to consider what the position is anti how far I 
fit into it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

Shri Purushottam Das Tandon 
Congress President 
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New Delhi 
31 May 1950 

My dear Dr. Matthai, 

You ^vill be handing over charge today and I feel I must 
say how very sorry I am that you should be leaving us. In 
\vhatever capacity you have served as Minister, whether as 
Finance Minister for six or seven weeks in i 946 or subsequently 
as Minister for Railivay? and Finance, it was a genuine pleasure 
to serve the Government tvith you as my colleague. Your 
sincerity of purpose, clarity of views and the ability, experience 
and intelligence, which you brought to bear upon our manifold 
problems, always commanded respect and admiration. Your 
refreshing candour and the strength of conviction behind your 
views always added additional points to your advice tvhich we 
alwa>*s valued. Your great service to the country, first in bring- 
ing the Rmlways from the dislocation of the war to the settled 
conditions of peace and subsequently as Finance Minister in guid- 
ing the country through the many financial and economic shoals 
which threatened its stability, will always be remembered by your 
grateful countrymen. It is with a genuine feeling of regret and 
loss of a distinguished and valued colleague that 1 am ^vriting 
this letter to you and I pray that your services would still 
be available to the country for years and years to come. 

2. It is difficult to speak with any reserve of the great %vork which 
Mrs. Matthai has done for the suffering humanity. Her deep 
understanding of human suffering, the gende touch of her kindly 
hand and her selfless zeal in all humanitarian causes have en- 
deared her to all and sundry not only in the Capital city but also 
outside. Our prayers and blessings will follow her wherever she 
may be and I do hope she will continue her interest in the mani- 
fold voluntary undertakings which she took upon herself. 
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To both of you I send my sincerest best ^s’ishes and an expres- 
sion of my genuine regard. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 


The Hon’ble Dr. John Matthai 
Minister for Finance 
New Delhi 
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EXTRACTS FRO.M A STATEMENT ISSUED BY DR. ^LVTTHAI 
ON HIS RESIG.N'ATION 


3 June 1950 

. ^pr-_John Matthai told the Press Trust of India today that 
his^ attitude to the Planmng Commission” was only one of the 
mam reasons for his resignation from the Nehru Cabinet. 

Dr. Matthai, who tvas replying to the Prime Minister’s 
speech yesterday at Trivandrum, said in a statement to the PTI, 
that his other ^fferences \vith Pandit Nehru \vere also over the 
vital question of the control of governmental expenditure” and 
that, he w^ one of the Cabinet Ministers -who had had “grave 
misgivings” in regard to the recent Indo-Pakistan pact and had 
anticipated the gradual disillusionments that recent develop- 
ments have produced.” 

"^5 •^^^rcDces over the Planning Commission, said Dr. 
iiatthai, were not only over its setting up but also in regard 
to Its working. I consider the Planning Commission not merely 

timed but in its working and general set-up ill-conceived,” he 
declared. 

^^3-tthai felt that the Planning Commission was tending 
to ecome a parallel Cabinet” and said that “Cabinet responsi- 
bility has de^tely weakened” since its establishment. The former 
inance Minister was critical of the composition of the Commis- 
sion '^th the Deputy Chairman, “a paid Government employee," 
as its ay-to-day presiding authority and "with the Finance Minis- 
ordinary Member and of the Commission’s assodation 
^ Cabinet in the discussion of current economic prob- 
^^^rs^cterising this as “an unsound arrangement” Dr. 
Matth^_ fought that it would “weaken” the authority of the Fin- 
ance * imstry and ‘^‘gradually reduce the Cabinet to practically 
a registering authority.” 
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Maintaining that the Planning Commission tvas "totally im- 
necessary and in fact hardly qualified for its wrok,” Dr. Matthai 
said that what was required at present was the drawing up of 
“an order of priorities" for existing plans, a work which the 
present Planning Commission “is not competent to handle.” 

Discussing his other differences %vith the Prime Minister, 
namely, “the vital question of control of expenditure,” Dr. ifat- 
thai said that the present budgetary position “is more difficult 
than at the time I presented the budget.” He said that there 
was “a general tendency” amongst the various Ministries to “dis* 
regard” the authority of the Standing Finance Committee and 
said that Some of the “greatest offenders were the Ministries direct* 
ly under the control of the Prime Minister.” 

^Vhen departures from accepted practice were approved by 
the Prime hDnister “it has a demoraUsing effect on other depart- 
ments of Government and the Finance Minister’s poation is un- 
necessarily made difficult,” he added. 

Dr. hlatthai referred to bis differences over the Indo-Pakistan 
pact and argued that though policy of appeasement is inevi- 
table under the circumstances,” under that guise “vital national 
interest should not be bartered off.” The Government was trustee 
[of] millions of human beings and had no right “to sacrifice with- 
out adequate consideration and suffident justification the inter- 
ests of those committed to its care.” 
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INS DELHI 

4 June 1950 

MESSAGE FROM PRIME EICSUSTER TO DEPUTV PRIME JkDMSTER: BEGINS. 
HAVE READ MATTHAl’S STATESIEifT. OO NOT PROPOSE TO REPLY TO 

rr TILL MY seti;r.v. but j-v view of w«at he says co-ncernxnc 

INDO-PAKISTAN AGREEMENT, PERHAPS YOU MIGHT MARE CLEAR 
r/MT TllERS UVLf CO>JT.tXT AXO AUICST ZHItY CABINET CD.VSLX- 
TATION'S ANT* EVERY STEP TAKEN VVmt ALMOST UNANIMOUS CABINET 
APPROVAL, t DO NOT REilESSBCR ilATTKAI OBJECTEO AT A.VY STAGE 
EXCEPT LONG BEFORE CONVERSATION VsTTH LIAqOAT ALl KHAN 
STARTED. ENTSS. 
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5 June 1950 


From Foreign New Delhi 

To The Prime Minister of India 
On Board ins Delhi 

FOLLOWTNG FOR PRIME MINISTER FROM SARDAR PATEL. Q^UOTE. 
HAVE RECEIVED YOUR MESSAGE. MATTHAl’s STATEMENT HAS CREATED 
LITTLE ADVERSE PUBLIC REACTION. STATES;.LVN CALLED IT 
UNEDIFYING AND CRITICISED HIM BOTH ON PROCEDURE AND ON 
jIERIT. OTHER PAPERS ALSO GENERALLY G.'VVE IT A .MIXED RECEPTION. 
I WAS CERTAIN THAT BUT FOR MAUEANA’s STATEMENT THE MATTER 
WOULD HAVE BLOIVN OVER BY THE TIME YOU RETURNED. FOR THIS 
reason and also BECAUSE PLmLIC CONTROVERSY AMONGST jnNISTERS 
OR EX-MINISTERS SEEilED TO BE UNDIGNIFIED, I MYSELF FELT IT 
unnecessary to INTERVENE. NOW THAT MAULANA HAS ALRE-ADY 
ISSUED STATEMENT ANY FURTHER STATEMENT FROM ME AS'OULD 
MERELY -WIDEN THE RANGE OF THAT CONTROVERSY ANT) KEEP 
SIATTERS AUVE POSSIBLY THL YOUR RETURN. I FEEL THIS AVOULD 
BE MOST UNTORTUNATE ANT) SnGHT AD-VERSELY AFFECT PUBLIC 
feeling as well as RE-VTVE SIATTERS .ANT) .’.lESIORY WHICH PUBLIC 
HAS BY NOW FORGOTTEN. ON THE AVHOLE THEREFORE I AVOULD 
PREFER TO MAINTAIN SILENCE. I SHALL AVATCH REACTION ANT) IF 
AT ALL IT BECOMES NTCESSARY FOR ME TO SAY SOMETHING I 
SHALL DO SO AT APPROPRIATE MOMENT. AVE HAATE ALSO TO BEAR 
IN SIIND THAT IN REGARD TO MATTHAl’s ATTITUDE SOME OF OUR 
COLLEAGUES AVHOM I CONSULTED AND MYSELF HAAIE THE IMPRESSION 
THAT HE 'WAS CRITICAL OF POLICY ON MORE THAN ONE OCCASION 
though he AGREED EAENTUALLY TO GIVE IT FAIR TRLAL. THIS 
IS EXACTLY THE POSITION HE HAS MAINTAINED ON INT 30 -PAKISTAN 
PACT THOUGH I AGREE THAT THE LANGUAGE USED IS NOT QUITE 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TREND OF HIS AOEAVS IN THE CABDIET. 

I THEREFORE SUGGEST THAT THE MATTER HAD BETTER BE LEFT AS 
FT IS UNTH YOUR RETURN. UNQUOTE. 
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On Board ins Delhi 
4 June 1950 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I have today read the stalement issued by Matthai. It has 
pained me considerably. I have sent you a brief message by 
wireless. It is for you to decide if you should say anything in 
reply. More especially in regard to the statement made by 
Matthai about the Indo-Pakistan Agreement. 

I am writing a letter to Matthai and I enclose a copy of it. 

I should have liked to have a full party meeting to consider 
this matter. If that is difficult then the executive comnuttec of e 
party should meet. Also I think the Congress Working Committee. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
New Delhi 

ENCLOSURE 

EXTRACTS 

On Board IN* DKUii 
4 June 1950 


My dear Matlhai, 

The statement that ytm issued, in reply to my remarks at Trivandrum, 
had been eouveyrd .u me on board .hip tutd I have read .. , > 

wa. not my intention to enter into any rontrovetry ndlh ,on on the snOjret 
of your resignation. When asked about it at a Pres, eonrerenee m Mn, 
I avoided the subject When bmvever certain nenspaper. m .Mauru, c • 
ntendng on yon, firs, brief rtauanm., drew rathe, “''*"'‘“■^“"''"3 
and arked for fnrrher eaplamnionr, I fel. df ““f 
by me. I had al.o heard rha, i. rmnonr^i in Bomba, rha, rhe ea,^ of 
ynnr rrsienadon war a dilferenee of opinion in reg-d to the aehange ra 
I U.. wa. creadns «nde^-b.e — ^ 

and so I decided to say somethin* m the win* of , 


I confess that, quiie apart from any 


difleiencc of opinion between )oi 


regretted the tone of jtwr 


jiatement and the assumption 
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SARDAR Patel’s correspondence 


underlying it that I am guilty not only of wasteful expenditure but also of 
bartering away vital national interests; that I do not realise or appreciate 
that Government is a trustee of millions of human beings and apparently 
prepared to sacrifice without adequate consideration and sufficient justifica- 
tion the interests of those committed to its charge. 

So far as the Planning Commission is concerned, I shall not say much 
here except that I do not think you have been quite just to it in some 
svays. At no time has there been any question in the Planning Commission’s 
mind or any other mind for tliat Commission to function as a parallel 
Cabinet. You refer to the Warrant of Precedence, salaries etc. I would have 
been glad if you had drawn my attention to these matters at some earlier 
stage. Indeed, I knew very little about them myself and it was only on the 
eve of my departure from Delhi that I enquired into the matter. 

You refer to the interference of the Planning Commission in the work 
of the Government and more particularly to its advice on cotton policy. I 
am sorry that you should have referred to something which was a Cabinet 
secret. Cabinet secrets are not normally discussed in public. Apart from this, 

I do not understand how it can be considered an interference with govern- 
mental working if we took the advice of any experts at our disposal. 

refer to the Ministries under my control disregarding the autho- 
rity of the Standing Finance Committee and thus setting a bad example 
to other Ministries. I do not know which Ministries you refer to other 
than the External Affairs Ministry. I do not control any other Ministry 
directly, unless it is the Scientific Research Department svhich is not a Minis- 
try. You refer particularly to the recent decision about Dublin. fSTiatever 
the merits or demerits of that decision, this took place long after your deci- 
sion to resign and therefore could not have influenced it. 

You refer to the budgetary position being more difficult now than at the 
time you presented the budget. This undoubtedly is so. Is this not so because 
of certam new and heavy commitments in regard to the Defence Ministry? 

The other point you refer to is your disapproval of the Indo-PaHstan 
Agreement of last April. While this Agreement was being considered, and 
indeed while the talks ivith the Pakistan Prime Minister were going on, we 
had almost daily Cabinet meetings, apart from meetings of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose. I do not remember of a single ins- 
nee ^during these meetings of your objecting to what was being done, 
ometimes previous to that, when we were considering the broader question 
and long before Liaquat Ali Khan had been asked to come to Delhi, you had 
generally expressed your opinion in favour of war. How far that was in 
svith our trusteeship for millions of human beings, opinions may 
time subsequently, while the talks were going on with 
-laquat .Mi Khan and drafts were being considered, did you protest against 
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ihe policy adopted. I am surprised therefore that you should have now men- 
tioned that you regarded the conclusion of the agreement with grave misgivings. 

Yours sincerel/t 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

Dr. John Matthai 
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TELEGRAM 

4 June 1950 

From Foreign New Dellu 
To Prime Minister of India 
On Board ins Delhi 

FOLLOWING FOR PRIME MINISTER O.N BOARD INS DELHI FROM SARD^ 
PATEL. QUOTE. DHARMA VIRA HAD FLASHED TO YOU FULL T 
OP MATTHAI’S REPLY TO YOUR SPEECH AT TRIVANDRUM. 

UNHAPPY ABOUT FT AND IT WAS ALL SO UNEDIFYINO ^N® sn. 

MAKE PUBUC APPREHENSIVE AND RAISE AVOIDABLE PUB * 

VERSY. LAST EVENING PIO SlIARStA SHOWED ME TEXT ^ 

WmCH MAULANA SAHIB INSISTED SHOULD ISSUE. FURTHER 

ADVISED MAULANA AGAINST IT AS THAT WOULD ONLY P g- . 

TARGET FOR CONTROVERSY .<ND SUGGESTED HIS SH ' 

TO ME AS rr REFERRED TO CERTAIN 

REJECTED THAT ADVICE. ON GOING THROUGH TEX MATTER 

STILL INADVISABLE TO ISSUE IT PARTLY BECAUSE j,OST 

HAD BETTER BE DEALT WITH BY YOU IN MANNER Y PROVOKE 

SUITABLE PARTLY BECAUSE IN MY VIEW STATEMEN PR£SE.NT 

COUNTER STATEMENT FROM MATTHAI AND OTHERS SPECIALLY 

MINISTERS AND PARTLY BECAUSE IT WAS EXPRESSED 

SVHERE IT STATED THAT MATTHAI HAD NEVER IN 

HIS DISLIKE OF THE PACT. 

AND ISSUED STATEMENT baLDEV SINCI.^ 

COMING TO DEHRADUN I p TO CO.NTBOV’ERSY GIVEN 

AND SRI PRAKASA.^ ALL DEPLORE 

elected member ofBombay Lcgi^t«ve> lolsjO* in betw-een Agenl-Ccneral, Cov- 

Mini.,., 
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BY MAULANA’s statement. I MYSELF AM BITTER ABOUT MAULANA’S 
ATTITUDE BUT REALISE IfY LIMITATION IN DEALING WITH HIM. 
ALREADY PUBLIC REACTION WAS ONE OF DISLIKE OF MANNER IN 
WHICH PUBLIC CONTROVERSY HAD BEEN RAISED ON ISSUE OF 
MATTHAl’S RESIGNATION. STATEMENT HAS ACCENTUATED THAT 
FEELING. I FEAR IF MATTHAI OR SYAMA PRASAD OR ANY ONE ELSE 
POINTS OUT INACCURACY REGARDING MATTHAl’s ATTITUDE, MAULANA 
WILL HAVE TO FACE PUBLIC DISCOMFITURE. AM WRITING TO YOU 
IN DETAIL. HOPE YOU ALL ARE ENJOYING YOUR VOYAGE AND YOU 
ARE HAVING GOOD REST. UNQUOTE. 
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5 June 1950 

From Prime Minister on Board ins delhi 
To Foreign, New Delhi 

PERSONAL FOR SARDAR PATEL FRO.M PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. 
QUOTE. YOUR MESSAGE JUST RECEIVED. I HAVE NOT SEEN 
MAULANA’s STATEMENT. REGRET HE REJECTED YOUR ADVICE. 
MATTHAI S STATEMENT INSULTING TO ME, DEROGATORY TO THE 
CABINET, IMPROPER FOR EX-CABINET MINISTER, INACCURATE AND 
FULL OF bitterness. IT IS CLEAR THAT THIS MATTER CANNOT 
REST WHERE IT IS AND PUBLIC CONTROVERSY CANNOT BE AVOIDED. 
BUr I PROPOSE TO SAY NOTHING TILL MY RETURN UNLESS SOME 
NEW CIRCUMSTANCES COMPEL ME. SO FAR AS I REMEMBER, 
-MATTHAI SAID NO WORD AGAINST AGREE.MENT WITH PAKISTAN 
AT ANY STAGE AFTER TALKS WTH LIAQUAT ALI KHAN STARTED. 
before THAT HE HAD EXPRESSED HIS OPINION. I Ail ^AMAZED 
AT HIE IMPROPRIEry OF MATTHAl’s BEHAVIOUR. UNQUOTE. 


On Board ins delhi 
5 June 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

J message this morning and sent a 
^ indication of what Maulana said in 

, . o e.xccpt what you have mentioned. I am sorry he 

in a lurry to make a statement, contrary' to your advice. 
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For my part, as I have told you, I would rather remain 
silent from the public point of view till I return. But I have a 
feeling that some of the charges he has made do require, if not 
a reply, at least some kind of a response. I would not like this 
to be controversial as far as possible. However, it is difficult for 
me to judge from here and you are the best judge. 

\Vhat Matthai lias said raises very important issues, both 
political and to some extent constitutional. There is a personal 
element also, though tliat might be ignored except for the fact 
that even lliis has a certain larger connotation. I think it was very 
improper of him to refer, even though this tvas indirect, to 
Cabinet proceedings. However the main thing is the question 
of principle involved in the two principal matters raised by him, 
that is the Planning Comnrussion and the Indo-Pakistan Pact. 
Tlic Planning Commission is after all a domesUe matter, the 
other has international significance. It seems to me that when 
these important questions are raised, we cannot allow them to 
pass. Regardless of what Matthai or any of us may tlunk, the 
matter having been raised in this way, has to be decided clearly 
and emphatically. It is a great pity that Parhament is not in 
session and will not meet for some considerable time. It is 
difficult also for a party mceUng to take place. I am almost 
inclined to think that it would be svorihwhile summoning a 
meeting of Parliament earlier than ^vas at first intended, m order 
to clarify these matters. We cannot leave the country in a 
state of flux with controversies going on. Only Parhament can 


clearly decide. 

We are a new Govemmcnl and have no fixed conventions, 
except In so far as we follow Brilish conventions. Matthai s 
statement raises tlic question of our developing certain fixed con- 
ventions so that irresponsible behaviour might be avoided. 

Before we started on our voyage, evei^ne toid us ll>« ‘te 
i- X j ij Ka. n-n.,iTh as we would encounter monsoon 

firsttwoday. would be rough as w-e 

weather. As a matter of fact are "a ^ 

and there has been no ™ officers, petty officen, 

except for my spending much it 

raUnp, etc., and vnsiting vam compare well avith 

consists of very bnght young m „et them. The 

any other “"““5' has struct me as a good man. 
Commodore, who captains the ship, uas 

the usual ceremonies connected with 
This morning we had me Equator. Father Neptune is 
the British Navy of crossing the isqua 
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supposed to come on board and challenge the ship and then he 
avrards vanous pimishments. Xeptime is no’.v' becoming Varuna. 
The ship s company thoroughly enjoyed the sport which chiefly 
consisted of a forcible ducking in a pond. 


The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 


Yours afiecrionateiy, 
Jatvaharlal 
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Camp Dehra Dtm 
5 June 2950 

ily dear Jatvaharlal, 

I sent you a message yesterday about Maulana’s statement 
in reply to Dr. ^NlatthaL I have also sent a message today in 
reply to yotns. I attach copies of the two messages, in case you 
have not received them, in an unmutilated condition- 

I telegraphed to you, I am very unha ppy about Maulana’s 
attitude. I myself feel that the public reaction to ^latihai’s state- 
ment v.-^ not what probably he desired. It had a mixed recep- 
tion. Circles usually cridcal of us, of course, '.■.'elcomed it 'I'.ith 
some glee, but others thought it %%'a 3 unedii\ing and undignified- 
The Statesman was particularly cridcal and I enclosing a 
copy of the Statesman's editorial which. I Thinl-^ is fairly re- 
presentadve of general public reacdon. I feel m^-self that, if the 
matter had been left at that, it would have been forgotten by 
the time you returned and your own statement then v.'ould have 
given It a coup de grace. Itiuch against my adtdee — ^had it been 
somebody else it would have been something more than an adtice 
Ae hlaulana decided to i^e a statement v.-hich, to my mind, 
inises controversies v.-hich could and should have been avoided- 
I am sending heretdih a copy of mv letter to ilaulana which 
woidd^ explain the position. The PIO, who advised Ivfaulana 
agaimt at least mendoning Cabinet matters and in favour of 
my ^vice before issuing the statement, rather a 

htedle r^pdon. Dharma \Tra must have sent yo-u a copy of 
- ulana s statement. Tou will, therefore, be in a poddon to 
ju ge things for yourself. I can only teU you that the sie'.v 
which I have taken of the whole thing, as -.veU as of reacdora 
to Iblatihai s statement, is shared fay all those whom I co-uld 
consult in Delhi prior to my departure for Dehra Dun. 
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3. 1 am keeping myself in touch with public reactions to this 
controversy and, if at all 1 find it would be any use my saying 
something about the Indo-Pak Agreement, to which you have 
referred, I ^vould do so. Personally, however, I feel that such a 
necessity would not arise and, unless Syama Prasad Mookeijee 
tries to make capital of the controversy between Matthai and 
Maulana and lends support to the former, or any of our col- 
leagues enters into a controversy, wliich, in view of Maulana’s 
intcrv’cntion, I u-ould be powerless to avert, it is possible that a 
situation might be created in which I might have to say some- 
thing. For tlie present, therefore, I will wait and ^vatch. 

4. I hope you had a good voyage. Matthai’s statement must 
have upset you, as it did me, but I do not think that it is at 
all necessary to prolong any feelings of bitterness or anger. It is 
only by a calm and dignified approach to this matter that we can 
blunt its edges. 

5. We had a Cabinet meeting on 3 June. The most important 
item discussed was the salaries of Ministers of State and Deputy 
Ministers. By including Ministers of State in the Council of 
Ministers, according to the Presidential Order of 5 May 1930, 
those Ministers became entitled to the same salary and emolu- 
ments as the Cabinet Ministen. The pceilion, therefore, had to 
be put right. ^Ve also thought that the position of Deputy 
Ministers might also be regularised. A third point tvas raised as 
to \vhethcr Ministers could draw, in addition, the pensions which 
they had earned from public revenues. As you know, prior to 

1 January 1948, there was a definite prohibition against the 
drawal of these pensions, so long as the pension-holder held 
the office of a Minister. When we discussed the Ministers' Sala- 
ries Bill, this particular point was never considered or raised. I 
had no doubt that, if it had been considered, we would have 
retained the previous ban. In the Cabinet, all of us felt that 
the position under the Government of India Act 1935 was sound 
and had better be restored. Deshmukh did not hke it and, in 
view of the attitude which you had taken over the case of 
Gopalaswami Ayyangar and Dr. Afatthai and the absence of the 
former, we decided to postpone a decision on this particular 
issue. A view was also expressed that the Act might authorise a 
Minister to accept a lesser salary. Tlus %vas with a view to avoid 
payment of income-tax on the full salary, even though a hlinistcr 
might voluntarily draw a lesser amount. Some of us thought 
that this would be undesirable, in that public reaction might be 
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adverse to those v.’ho v.’otild be drawing thc-foi! amount. Hov.ever, 
the matter has been remitted to me Home ilinisti?.' for further 
examination in consultadon with the Central Board of Revenue. 

D. When you ^ meet President^ and Madame Soekamo^ please 
em my kindest regards and best v.ishes and teU them that 
, are sdll fresh in my mind and I hone 

me o^uln^ v/hich Indonesia is experiencing and which aie 

^;ways associated with the birth-pangs of freedom will soon 
disappear. 

I had v.iiitea to Dr. Subbarayan- to study' 
e nL.tOi.cal contact betiveen India anil Indonesia and to nnd 
t.nemci a deputatioa of scholars from India to Indonesia 
wnuld not enable us to understand this history/ better and to rea- 
T . . ^'^^ting on our ovim ancient culmre. You I'i'ould be 

^ ^ snould very much like you to exchange ideas 

^'-ibbarayan and omers v.'ho mi^hi be comneteni to 
assist us on this problem. 


8. I had a le^r from Rajaji saying that his eyes are sdH giving 
trouo.e. I am rather gening apprehensive; about the condi- 
tion G eyes. I do hone his siav at Oozv will do him 

some good- * ' ' 


YourSj 

VaUabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Pandit Jav/aharlal Xehru 
Camp Indonesia 
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From nts Delhi 
T o Foreign Xer.v Delhi 

^asoicvL Eoa SAavAZ p.^tei. szom j.av,- 
voc soa Toua secoxd TEEEGaAin von 

POsiiiOX TO JUDGE ASVO I SH-VLU TiHE 

anruait Aim the:.- m coxscuTATro^,- 
COIXEAGCES C,- THE CAEn.-En. 
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CO Bazlullah Koad 
Tyagarayanagar 
Madras 
8 June 1950 

My dear ValJabhbhai, 

Thank you for )'our kind letter and enclosures in connec« 
tion \vith tie nuisance that Dr. Mattbai is making of hinaelf. 

I entirely agree with you in your appraisement of Dr. 
Matthai’s statement. Had I ^en in Delhi and had the opportu- 
nity to write about the affair to the Prime Minister, I could not 
have said anything different from what you have said, or ex- 
pressed it better than you have done, in your last telegram to 
him and the letter of confirmation following it. 

I am not reading anything and dictate such few letters 
as I write to a volunteer private secretary and I do not keep 
any copies of even important letien. ft would be too much to 
ask my generous secretary to prepare and preserve copies. Other- 
wise, I would have sent you copies of my letter to Jawabarlalji 
addressed to Indonesia and of my letter to Sri Prakasa on his 
assumpdon of office in Delhi. I have in these two letters ex- 
pressed my surprise and disgust at the manner in which the 
pledges taken solemnly and on oath to preserve the utmost 
secrecy about Cabinet discussions and differences were vio- 
lated by Dr. Matthai as if those oaths did not bind him after 
the period [of] his office terminated. If there was any inkling of 
his intention to issue the statement it vrould have been proper 
for the President to have warned him against it. 

Compare Dr. Matthai’s behaviour svith the silence preserved 
by Lord Wavell* on his being recalled, in spite of the provocation 
he had to launch out against the policy which resulted in 
Mountbatten replacing him. How much have 've yet to leamf 

I can understand your annoyance at Maulana’s adding 
to tlie trouble in spile of your advice. Perhaps If you had an 

» Viceroy and Governor-General of lodu, 1943-47; GOG-in-C. Southern 
Command, 1933-39; Conumader-ia-Oiief, Middle East, 1939-41; ADC. General to 
the King. 1941 
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opportunity and sno’-Tn tr. hr 

cepted your advice* as h L ™ personally, he v.'ould have ac- 
W aU done in indeed as v,-e 

struggle all these many veai- ^r 1 ■ ^°“P2nionship and joint 
same effect as person^ Wand tl.“ ^ 

friendsHp. Letters appeal to appeal of the ey^ of 

talk touches the heart direcL reason whereas face-to-face 

I may however tell you that x-o 

menn Nothing much -i'dlT t- ignore Ivfaulana’s state- 

observed that Dr. Matth^J’- oven as you have righdy 

True, some further advant^ s^ntement might be left to fade out. 

versy; but on the whriU maintaining a contra- 

menu i. a.e b Jt Une ° d,«e snne- 

careof v“ SIXkI as I tnov/ how lo tnie 

stiU in }kfadras post-in “ do vath my e^-es. I am 

Ooty.^ I didXnot feel recoupmeit^ plan m 

meat Home” °I 2^ ^ g^^t\n OoiTgo^- 

5^ there and the tend^v uT^rel 

also there. You are p»rfecdv rJ inflammation is 

m the -.visdom of my <.oin- to 

Jieyearm that nlace. Indeed -r^, dunng the worst parr of 
‘■•Tsdom of the whole exneriment rf “ doubt the 

ol v/ork m Delhi. But f do nr- -. • me to any kmd 

out an hon^t flight. T },rrx» ^ S^ve up the battle wiih- 

heaith. Perhaps °ve old nenr.i?*^ taking good care of your 
lolves, but I do not see* hov thf ^^nnbng too highly of our- 
that you keep v/ell. ^ °ii tvithout you. Sec 

Love, 


sardar Valbbhbhai Patci 


Yours affectio.aateiy, 
C. RajagopaJachaxi 
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Camp Dehra Dun 
11 June 1950 

My dear Rajaji, 

Thank you for your letter of 8 June 1930. 

2. I am glad to know that there is such a measure of agreement 
between us on the issues of Matthai’s statement anH Maulana’s 
reply. I could not see Maulana myself because I came to know 
about it only after dinner when it was too late for me to go 
out. I do not think, having regard to his usual habits, 
Maulana could have come to see me at that hour cither. I 
tried to send to him [Sir G. S-] Bajpai,* who expressed great hesi- 
tation, and Dharma Vira who was unfortunately unavailable. 

3. I am sorry to know that your eyes are still troubling you. I 
hope the monsoon weather tvill help you to cure yourself of 
this trouble. I have managed to escape from the heat and dust 
of Delhi but Dehra Dun is also quite warm sometimes and I 
feel the heat. However, it is not so bad and, in any case, it is 
impossible for me to go up any higher. 

4. It is a great pity that more and more strain is falling on 
your shoulders which arc now getting old. Somedmes one feels 
like redring to a life of comparauve rest and freedom from wor- 
ries, pardculariy when one harbours some feeling of helplessness 
to avert a course of acdon which one feels is definitely leading 
the country into difiiculdcs of a most unusual kind. So many 
problems seem to confront us, organisadonally as well as ad- 
ministradvely, but the lack of clear-cut policies and decisions 
is hampering us in dealing with them adequately. The immediate 
provocadon for these thoughts is my preoccupadoa with the pro- 
blem of cotton policy. I have been crying hoarse for the last three 
months for a clear-cut policy to be announced so that we might 
secure some appreciable increase in its outturn. First the Plan- 
ning CJommission delayed matters, then there was a lot of 
confusion as a result of different theories and prejudices; then 

UGS; Secrelary-General, ABnistry of External AfTsin and Commonwealth 
Retalioiis, from June 1947; Advuertm deputation to tiff Security Council for diseussioiu 
on Kashmir; Governor of Bombay Sute 
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there was a halting decision on some problems and a postpone- 
ment of that on others and now we find an overweighing sense of 
urgency. However, this is all in the day’s game. 

With aflfectionate regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
VaUabhbhai Patel 

Shri G. Rajagopalachari 
Madras 
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New Delhi 
3 June 1950 

My dear IMauIana Saheb, 

The PIOj Mr. B. L. Sharma, has just now shown me, as he 
was bound to, the statement which you propose to issue to the 
ress. myself feel that it would have been better if you had 
leit the matter to be dealt wth by the Prime Minister as he 
bought best. It is quite clear from Dr. Matthai’s statement that 
the matter IS rather personal between him and the Prime Minis- 

Tk controversy which has been start- 

ca by Ur. Matthai’s second statement. However, he has issued 
a statement and tlunk the Prime Minister is the most suitable 
ihP°T 'r'* ^^°^^tutionaUy he should. Apart from 

thisVinrr ^ tin individual Minister to issue a statement of 

tains inappropriate, particularly if it con- 

ha« ocSirrerf'"-'' ^ ^ would show later, 

it mi'^ht nrn 1 ^"^ >our statement. If these inaccuracies remain, 
ofTuf cfcollt' '-“tinter-rcply from Dr. Matthai or some 

time and even Present in the Cabinet at tiie 

alUhS hi th ; r" ^ should certainly like to .avoid 

less than with r otir own Cabinet no 

r^:: h«d ,o 1. : 

for the whole ^I'lt mailer us he likes. I am arrangm,; 

■nw. Imicairaciel - board sld.P. 

. . - t t ha\c referred above arc as ioilo'as. 
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(b) It is not correct to say that Dr. Matthai did not op- 
pose the [Nehru-Liaquat AK] Pact during its ^scussion m Ae 
Cabinet. I recaU several times when Dr. Matthai did ^prcss 1 
opposition in emphatic language. In fact, we nvpr 

at Dr. Matthai taking so much interest m the discussion o 
this issue. , , , , 

2. My advice to you would, therefore, be that you should no 
itaue this statement and leave it to the Pnme 
with the statement as he likes. I 

would very much matter. If. however, you feel that you mu t do 
so. although I would regret this decision of yours, ^ ' 

should correct the inaecurades to which I have referred above. 
I have asked Sliarma to aivait your instructions. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 


The Hon’ble Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
Minister for Education. 

New Delhi 


New Delhi 
4 June 1950 


My dear Vallabhbhd, „„,erday. Had the 

Many thanb for your ^ffjrs between 

Statement of Dr. Matthai been P reason for 

him and the Prime hhnister there c appointment 

a third party to interfere. But h 

of the Planning Comnuss.on and has n 'J ;„,eg 

but has tried to prove tt mjunous as i« U W B it 

the Commission and have ™“ “p^i^nt troubles of the country, 
would be helpful in "““""S P^^lrtant iioik and I am 
Personally, I consider it to ^ ry Mallbai has undoub- 

deeplyhurt ‘f^ny one tries to nchc^c bcforc'lhe public and slmi- 
tedly a right to pul his also get a chance to speak 

larly those ivho differ from hi statement. I have 

out their mind. I ^laS ^ 

only expressed my vie\« a “ . kindly given to me. I ha\c 

you for the advice whic > future, but you 

alwa>3 valued need of putting my idea before 

should c-Kcuse roe if I “avc lei 
the public in this connccuon. 
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the 20°/ control, you have written that when 

I think full facts hav^ not Minister was in America, 

because you were nroh^W to your_ notice in this connection 

posal of 20 % cut^haH ^ 

sence of the Prime Cabinet in the pre- 

essive meetings. Dr AA T' ■ discussed in tivo succ- 

objected to it. T tn^ °° cgee, Kid-ivai and Rajkumari strongly 
contrary Pandit TVr^.i,° prepared for the cut. On the 

emphasis’ and request aU^thrtr h'linister wth all 

Mioter during fte preren, (ilnd 

would call for Finance Minister 

decision Ac“r,2„d ““ *' a final 

'"itten is M into^c.’'°‘i?Tr ^ 

accuracy I would nr. ^^^t doubt in its 

I rn. , t° ^efer to it. 

b. L. Shanna procedure adopted by Mr- 

a Minister’s statement considered the publication of 

of Us Mustek ““W Wng it to the nodee 

tUs regarTTr'he^o! .H n”?'". *“ ^ave a talk rrith me in 

Minister (4 he did latt on?^ 'Th° ^ 

and then. But he himcnir * matter would have ended there 
advise me personally in object to the statement and 

proper. He L a . This could in no way be 

■ sters. You can well imJ ° ^he adviser of Mini- 

first question I put to hinf^^^ niy reactions to his lecturing. The 
behalf of his Minister or '''.Aether he was speaking to me on 
he had not mentioned it to ^ behalf. He replied that 

sidered it necessarv to s^r^ • oyone up to that time; but he con- 
reply could be otht rh./k” “ ”’>' 

that he should not dare advLe need his adwee, and 

I hope he would be directerl u • 
of his Minister, who would tal-r. u matters to the notice 

necessary. ^ whatever action he tvould deem 


hJew Delhi 


Yours sincerely, 
A. K. Azad 
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Dehra Dun 
6 June 1950 


My dear Maulana Sahib, 

Thank you for your letter of 4 June 1950 which I received 
this morning. 

2. Uke you, I myself didnot like Dr. Matthai’s statement. When 
I said that the matter had been treated by Dr. Matthai on a 
personal plane \vith the Prime Minister, I referred to the tact 
that he was giving the points on which he had differed from e 
Prime hUnister peisonaUy and I sull feel that the best reply could 
have come from the Prime Minister himself. Nor ^ ‘ 

necessary that any of us should intervene in this matter 
anticipated — and my anticipations have come true that c r 
and the public tvould react adversely to Dr. Matthai. On the 
whole this has been so. I sUll regard your i^tervenaon most un- 
foninate. Dr. Matthai’s statement has been rightly 
edifying’. It was hardly necessary for any of us m that c^e to 
follow it up. There was also another reason. e 
would have added to the prestige of the Cabinet as . . 

position of the Prime Minister if he had spoken on 
Cabinet Ministets rather than individual tnd 

views. You issued the statement os a Member of the Cabinet ^d 

I tendered to you my advice as Deputy Pnrne 

was not as if we were dealing with this statemen ;._5hat mv 

I feel — and to be quite frank I am quite sore 

advice to you given as Deputy Prime Minister s o 

constitutionally accepted. 

3. As regards the point ateut emergency cut, ^cut 

not accepted before the Prime Minister . • * meetings 

quite clear about it because I was present at ® . . financial 

before he left when Dr. IVfattahi ^-c pened before 

position and suggested his remedies. w- -..-r fdt that cuts 

the Prime Minister left was that the f ^"^e" fsZuld be 

and economy were cssentiaL he 'l a^d the Finance Minister 

was left to the committee of svhi^ he, ^ ^ j ^ftcr and the 

were memben. He left for Amenca them fell upon 

whole bnrden'or imposing and implemenung them P^^ 
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Minister. Dr. Matthai told me himself that 
cpvf^^ ^ ^ finister left for America he had written to him 

Aft ^ ^ etters pleading for some costly scheme or other, 

er is ^‘^^rn a so Dr. Matthai got some letters from the Prime 
imster. My apprehension was and still is that Dr. Matthai 
rat^pr ^ rejoinder to you giving these instances ivhich would 
embarr^rth^P the statement which you have made and might 
Minister in dealing ivith Dr. Matthai’s state- 

avoid ^ contingency which I wished to 

iw v^, procedure adopted by Mr. B. L. Sharma, he 

the Serrpi own Minister was away at HubH and 

In these ^ >-ni- and Kashmir. 

aLce L one who could tender 

tender it I think m publicity matters he is entitled to 

also After f'^^oraged him from tendering advice to me 

peonle He V ’ ^ ‘•°nch with the Press. He knoivs the 

Nevertheless ^ ° mechanism 'and art of publicity, 

handicao I re^ed the 

Minister^ and 9 suffering in the absence of his 

the late hour being able to come myself because of 

Giria ShtnkL ^ I ^nod to contact Sir 

anfd^suade V r'’"' ^ira to ask them to see you 

wasrducmt^ statement. Sir Giija Shankar 

the stateS^n sL although he agreed ivith my view that 

phone. dinner to a place ivhich had no tele- 

»ch direction, as ."ot W s eX”'’ ' “ 

Yours sincerely, 

ep, tt , Vallabhbhai Patel 
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Camp Chashma Shahi 
Srinagar 
17 June 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Your letter of 6 June was received here in Srinagar on 12 
June. I am replying it today. The delay is deliberate as 
not want to .%vrite to you under any immediate rcacuon on e 
receipt of your letter. I wanted to consider the matter mth a cool 
mind and this naturally meant that some time was necessary or i . 

You have said in your letter, “I feel and to be quite ’ 
am quite sore about it that my advice to you given as ep 
Prime hUmster should have been consUtuiionally accepted, t 
wll assure you not for one moment did I see the ma cr 
Ught which is noiv disclosed by your letter nor could I ever 
imagine that you ivould so feel about it. Let V 

your first letter in this connection. I had no idea ih y 
objecting even to my statement being released a a . 
after thf receipt of your letter was that >ou would 
matter was left to Pandit Nehru to deal wth . . 

its publication necessary I ivas free to n,ade about 

case you thought it would be better if contradicted 

the 20% cut as it related to a matter which couia 

by Dr. Matlhai. . j me to say those things only 

Naturally I thought you wante ^ pordon that 

which you felt could not ^contra^cx^ m it. I rc- 

could be contradicted you J the real point of Dr. 

read that portion and I felt th^^ statement 

Matthai’s statement was ttnncera acconlancc walh facts, 

anything which may be rcgaided “ " j, I could not hawe 

Therefore, I let this poruon ^ „ry idea of the publi- 

any nodoi that you svere objecting to U.C s ry 
cation of such a statement. ,,ny. As soon as Mr. 

Let me put die /Sv^gono « r-d 

Sharma got the statement he sho ^ ^ of a Cabinet but 

relauonship %rith you is phoned to me and advised 

it goes much deeper. j i vi-ouid certainly have expressed 

me .against its being released. ^49 
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about it and perhaps I might have persisted in my 

qnS r u' ^ yo^ about it, 

y wo ave given up the idea of its publication altogether. 

matt^ matter, not affecting any fundamentals. In 

ferenrp t ^ ’ 'VTthout going into arguments, one gives pre- 

in S ■ “IJeague’s opinion and should have no hesitation 
in toiloiving his advice. 

before"" happened 
\SkteS- i^Iinister left for America was that the Prime 

Lid 1 economy were essential.” What I have 

FinanL ^ ^^^mt the Prime Alinister ivas ivith the 

exDpndifn latter’s demand for cuts and economy of 

in mv r afraid I do not find anything more than this 

Dorti J T ^ ^Nevertheless, if you feel that this 

orenamd” t does not interpret the facts rightly, I am 

with what ° ™y statement in this behalf in accordance 

^^y 'vhat actuaUy hap 
fn fev-onrn?^ ?^Iinister had expressed himself 

decidon in ti?* need for general economy, the final 

\rini?tP A ^ ^nnection was made by the Deputy Prime 
kftTor th^""^ ^ ^ Minister after the Prime ^CIlister had 

had hPPn^ programmes of the various Ministries 

nad been carefully scrutinised. 

Wha?'TV^/''L^ ^ concerned, the matter does not end there. 

and should ^ "^°tdd be frank ividi it 

ana should tell you v/hat it is. 

tionsSr ^ ^ y^2^ old but our rela- 

wSft tnl th of more than thirt>^ vears. We were 

Con^-ess aL^rh T "account of the Indian National 

aeS^ke ^ h °f Mahatmaji. We struggled tc^ 

SmSv Wp r ? freedom of our 

drank the dr^ hours of joy and together we 

of bitterness. M’e shared v.ith one another 

of the Concrre^-^L’°*u°"^V'^^ together for the meetings 

t tolcfher r ^ Committee, the Indian jails also found 

Tn r^Sv an oc ^- disagreements 

was tS( of LnT°'' But, as om unity 

.. . , soon we were to umte once again. 

Government B^t B'oodom we formed ourseh.-cs into 

doors We cam t’ t 1 ""^° did not enter from different 
me m by only one door and found ourseffes bound 
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together in unity of outlook and goal. Soon tve were faced with 
extraordinary happenings and diflicult problems and it was 
not easy to ^vork in unison in those stupendous moments. Yet 
these hard triab could not break the strong bonds of comrade- 
ship that had existed among us for many years past. We marched 
on hand in hand and faced the extraordinary together. 

From our old comrades many have left us for good.^ Those 
of us who arc still alive have almost reached the journey’s end. 
As far as I am concerned, I regard three of my friends as my o 
comrades and in no circumstances am I prepared to sever my 
close lies with them. They are Jawaharlal, yourself and Rajendra 
Prasad. I will never allow that our relationship be ever strained 
for a moment, particularly when this relationship is now thirty 
years old and has got behind it the whole history of this long 
period. 

From your letter it appean you have felt strongly over jhc 
publication of this statement of mine. You have said, ce 
to be quite frank I am quite sore about it ... • As f , . 

above I am sorry I do not find anything m it which should 
have agitated your mind to this Uj,. to go 

like this argument is of little avail ^ ^thout anv 

into it. I am prepared to resign from coun- 

bitterness on my part. It is not necessary I shoul ^ ^ 

try from inside the Government only. Perhaps . , ^ j. 
better for the remaining dap of my life from f .f ‘'l 
me the most important question is that I canno ^ , f 30 

where I may be the ca^se of any worry to my comrades 

hold more dear .he conUnuance of the relaUo^p that 

haa existed between us than the mcmbetsh.p of the Cabm 


I hope you will excuse me for this long letter 


Yours sincerely, 
A. K. Azad 


The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbbai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
Camp Dehra Dun 
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Dehra Dun 
21 June 1950 

My dea;r Maulana Sahib, 

Thank you for your letter of 17 June 1950. 

I was unhappy about the whole thing because I was placed 
in an embarrassing posidon. The matter was referred to me 
as Deputy Prime Minister. At the same time, my relations with 
you are more ‘unofficial’ than ‘official’. If I did not act I might 
have been committing a dereliction of duty and, if I did and 
you^ did not accept my advice, it would place me in an embar- 
rassing position vis-a-vis others. It ivas in this quandary that 
I wrote to you hoping that you will accept the advice tendered; 
at the same time, in order not to hurt you in view of the rela- 
tions which subsisted between us, I left the choice to you. My 
first letter ivas directed against the very question of your making 
a statement. I only pointed out that in tivo particular matters I 
thought your impression was not correct. 

I understand that Dr. Matthai, as was to be expected, was 
not quite happy about your statement, but restrained himself 
from adding to the controversy; otherwise, the controversy \vould 
have probably been unending and led to bitterness and might 
even have affected the atmosphere about the Indo-Pak Agreement 
ivhich is now prevailing. It is all this that I ivanted to avoid. 

This does not mean that our relations are in any 'vay 
affected. They transcend official contacts and are based on years 
of comradeship in freedom’s struggle and the conduct of affairs 
o a great and noble organisation. You can dismiss any thought 
rom your mind that on this account our relationship has in any 
way been strained. 

^Vith kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’blc Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
onnagar 
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16 June 1950 


From Foreign New Delhi 
To Indembassy Djakarta 

FOR PRUtE MINISTER FROM K. P. S. MENON-* FROM C. 

BEEN RECEIVED FROM RAJAJ. FOR TRANSMlSSm^O 

RAJAdOPALACllAKI. SIADKAS, TO PMUT ““ tIIE WHOLE 

4 JUNE. MATTHAI’E MORE .N PUBUO. .T 

1 AM SURE IT WOULD EE BEST TO SAV " SHOULD BE DEALT 

D MOST IMPROPER TIUT DIFFERENCES IN „„,v£s BE GUILTY OF 
WITH IN PUBLIC AND WE “ rrOE OF CONDUCT. 

SUCH IMPROPRIETY BECAUSE OF MAI PREJUDICED IN THE 

YOUR PRESTIGE HAS NOT IN THE LI^ COPIES OP HIS TELEORAil 
PUBLIC EYE. VALLADUDlIAl HAS SENT ^qr££ VVITH HIM ABOUT 
TO YOU AND CONFIRMING -tv IN HIS APPRAISE- 

UNDESIRABIUTV OF “j".'' ENDS. 

MENT OF EFFECT OF MATTHAl S ST 


Srinagar 
18 June 1950 

My dear Sardar, the P.M- about the 

I trust you are well 

_r in cto», 1943-47; Ambassador in 

China, March 1947, F Hnogan^ •»<* 253 

1952; Ambassador to 
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Kindest regards, 


Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 


Yours sincerely, 
John Matthai 
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21/22 June 1950 

My dear Dr. Matthai, 

Thank you for your letter of 18 June 1950, 

^ unhappy about the way things have developed 

eouaS nof can I face vSth 

SncrTeL out. The correspon- 

made the ^ Minister and yourself seems to have 

made the matter worse. I reaUy do not know what to do. 

enw von^vn t enjoying your stay in Srinagar. I 

some Lst ^ possible for me to have 

some rest, but that is a counsel of perfection. 

With kindest regards, • 


Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

Dr. John Matthai 

G/o The Imperial Bank of India 
onnagar 
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My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I enclose copies of 

him. 


New Delhi 
27 June 1950 

Matthai s 'letter to me and my reply to 


The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai 
New Delhi 


Patel 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 



ENCLOSURE 1 
EXTRACTS 


C/o The Imperial Bank of India 
Srinagar 
17 June 1950 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

I have just received your letter of 4 June written from board ship re- 
garding my statement to the Press [Sec enclosure with No, 160J. The con- 
tents of the letter have not of course surprised me. There is a lot I wo 
to say in reply, but I will be brief. Let me deal seriaUm with the 
main points you, have raised. 

One of ray reasons for not making any reference to the . 

at issue between us was that I could not do so without reve mg w a 
place at Cabinet meedngs. May I point out that it w« ^ ^ 
public the discussions that took place between us regarding the Planning 

Comrabsion? . j u 

A. r,s„d. con»=l of „w co.u,., d., of ,h. Cabin,. b,d b.™ 

P«bli.h,d and cna«d <o bn a «nrn.. 

Your suggestion that you were bound by j,jifli,ter is to be 

^Vorking Commiltee is hardly relevant important a matter to 

bound by the decision of the party cau<^ ^jiamentary government as 
the extent you presume, there is an end t'" 

one known in , jai^i oy wonannoda.i™- 

You ask me for cases where you have goo g 

Kim (enure against my aaiitc- 

You appointed Trone and extended ^ strong ob- 

Similarly you extended Cyan Cliand s ten 
jections repeatedly expressed. Planning Com- 

I objected to the scale of allowances tisfidory compromise 

mission but on which in the end I 

iccause of their persistence and your ua months I was faced with 

•a the last External iVTairs 


Aa far as I can remember, oy u,.- 

- post facto proposals „ce Committee’s appimal, for 

^ of the Standing difficulty secured 

sEc Committee ana , _ 


Ministry in anticipation 

whicli I had to make apologies xfmistry * * * 

ihcir agrccmenL I may say that Finance Committee’s meeiingi. 

Diet with greater opposliion at i >c 255 
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In referring to the Dublin embassy, I took the latest case that came to 
my notice. But the principle involved is the same as in the cases that occur- 
red before my resignation. 

At the meeting of the Cabinet held at Government House the morning 
before Liaquat Ali Khan arrived I made a categorical statement of my ob- 
jections to the talks. 

My alternative in that statement v/as not war as you now suggest I 
objected because the tactical advantages we had in (1) the presence of our 
troops at the East Bengal frontier, (2) the serious economic crisis in East 
Bengal, (3) the severe burden of defence expenditure in Pakistan and (■!) 
Liaquat s approaching visit to America and anxiety to impress the Govern- 
ment there with his desire for peace, could have been used to much greater 
purpose. 

You accuse me of discourtesy. I have, I admit, used strong expressions 
in the heat of argument, perhaps to the point of discourtesy. But my dis- 
courtesy has been only in speech. You have shown me discourtesy in 
action of a kind I had never expected from you. 

Yours sincerely, 
John Matthai 

ENCLOSURE II 

EXTRACTS 

New Delhi 
27 June 1950 

My dear Matthai, 

Your chief grievance appears to be that I treated you unfairly in sug- 
gesting to you to resign. What surprises me is that you should have cared 
to continue in a Cabinet of which I was the head when your opinion about 
me IS such as is expressed in your statement and your letter. If you have 
such a poor opinion of me personally and were so strongly opposed to the 
policies I wished to pursue, then there was not much common ground left 
for us to work together in a Cabinet. 

I was always under the impression, at any rate for some months past, 
that It was your desire to go and that it was because of consideration for 
that you were staying on. I did not wish to impose this burden upon you 
and hence I made the suggestion I did to you. 

You refer to my being bound by the decision of a party caucus and 
say that if this is so, it means an end to parliamentary government. Perhaps 
I may claim some knowledge of parliamentary government also and even 
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more so of the Indiaji political background. If a party has gone to the 
country on the basis of a programme, its first duty is to follow that programme 
in so Car as it can. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharial Nehru 

Dr. John Matthai 

C/o The Imperial Sanlc of India 

Srinagar 
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Dehra nun 
21 June 1950 

My dear Rajaji, 

I am glad to learn from the papers that you have at last 
left for Ooty and that you are now fteling better. I hope your 
stay in Ooty will do you a lot of good and your eyes tvill im- 
prove. 

I have seen your telegram to the Prime Minister about 
Matthai’s statement. Personally 1 feel that if Maulana had sot 
issued his statement and Jawaharlal had not written to Matthai, 
(I presume he has sent you a copy of his letter) but had merely 
issued a guarded public statement on return, things would have 
blosvn over. As it is, if he makes a statement, since he is so 
upset over this matter, it is unlikely that it irilJ be moderate or 
temperate and Matthai Avill, in that case, feel bound to reply. 
It would all result in an unseemly and undignified public con- 
troversy. I hope Jawaharlal »vill restrain himself and will aJloiv 
tempers to cool do>vii before he does anything. A good case is 
sometimes lost by an unnecessary exhibition of temper. 

I intend remaining in Dehra Dun, unless some unforeseen 
development takes place, until about the middle of July. I do 
not know what your programme is. I hope you ^viU come to 
Delhi by that time. 

From my talks \vith some people who have seen me, I am 
some»yhatapprehensive about the reactions of your coining to 
Delhi on the party. The old prejudices which do not seem to have 
died down yet are likely to be revived and there might be some 

S.a.X-17 
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trouble. However, we shall have to deal with the matter, if it 
arises. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

Shri G. Rajagopalachari 
Madras 


Government House 
Ootacamund 

24 June 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Your kind letter of the 21st. Thank you very much for writing. 
I have no doubt whatsoever in my mind that beyond saying 
at It wo d be improper for Cabinet differences and affairs to be 
continue to be discussed in public, whatever be the provocation, 
should make no further statements on the subject 
° F' s resignation and subsequent pronouncements. No 

one m the country or outside has been impressed by what he has 
said and the P.M.’s position is quite unaffected. 

If from your talks \vith some people ivho have seen you 
you apprehend that the party may react unsatisfactorily to my 
being asked to join the Cabinet and there might be some trouble, 
i do not see why you should hesitate to drop the matter. It would 
e the isns^t and cleanest thing to keep it pending until you 
both meet the party and ask them not to endoise what you have 
one ut ivhether they like it and would ivant the Prime 
iinfif ° press^ me to accept, who am not only physically 
^t but am quite imivilling, but only deem it a duty to res- 
of 1 ^ IimstePs wish v/hen he puts it on the ground 

weU drop thrid4“‘^' ^ 

nitv to would then be a God sent that gave you an opportu- 

sllld S you accept this couSl you 

me o conUnue down here until the matter is settled. 

he miv^ Jawaharlalji in an open cover so that 

I hJ^e hV This is because 

H E tie I do not wish to use 

n.ls. the Governor’s staff for the purpose. 

gcnerallv" well. I ^ much better both in the eyes and 

generally. The monsoon has, fortunately for me though it is 
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bad for the peasants, held back and the rains have not started 
here. It is mild and sunny although it is late June. 

Yours affectionately, 
C. Rajagopalachari 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 


Dchra Dun 
27 June 1950 

My dear Rajaji, 

Thank you for your letter of 24 June. 

2. I have received a letter from Jawaharlal today in which 
he tells me that he does not propose to make any statement in 
reply to Matthai’s and wU content himself merely by rep ying 
to his personal letter. So far so good. 

3. What I wrote to you about certain feeling in the party re- 
earding your appointment was not Intended in any way to 

M you or us. My only object was to tell you what some people 

were feeling and that there might be some 

party. I know how sensitive you are and I felt that if I 

inform you now of the existence of such a 

at present amongst a comparatively few, you rmg 

have not been kept in touch. There is no quesuon of our droppmg 

you. We are prepared to face the music, though I do 

pate that it vjould come up direcUy. It .s pomhle that on some 

issues this undercurrent of grumbling nug t come 

surface but we can deal with it at the appropnate nme. 

4. Jawaharlal must be anxious that you Join your 

He must be wanting also to talk to you about so mMy 
in that case I feel that you might come to Delhi as soon y 
think you can do so without running any appreci^le 
your Lalth. Delhi is still quite warm, but I expect 
a week or ten dap' time it wiU settle down. 

Vallabhbhai Patel 


Shri C. Rajagopalachari 
Government House 
Ootacamund 
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i\ew jjcim 


5 May 1950 

My dear Minister, 

. . new Constitution of India provides under 

^cle 74 for the formation of a Council of Ministers. Article 
/o provides for the appointment of the Prime Minister by the 
president and the appointment of other Ministers by the Presi- 
dent on the advice of the Prime Minister. 

r ^ ^void any hiatus and to facilitate the transition 

^ ° e new, certain temporary and transitional provi- 

aom were made m the Constitution. .Article 381 mates provi- 
- r T holding offices as Ministers for the Domi- 

mon of India immediately before the commencement of the 
^mUtuQon to continue as Members of the Council of Ministers 

M appointment by the President of a 

Council of ihnisters under .\rticle 75 of the new Constitution. 

-Mticle 381 the old Cabinet continued as a 
Ministcis. It is desirable that the proce- 
^ contemplated _ by Article 75 should now be folio’.ved. 
mv mtting today the resignation of mjself and 

my colleagues m U,e Couudl of Minbu:.; ,o .he President 


The Hon’blc Saidar Vallabhbhai Paid 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2&0 
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New DcUii 
5 May 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I informed you this morning that 1 was submitting my 
resignation and the resignation of my colleagues in the Council 
of Ministers to the President today. The President has accepted 
the resignation and, at the same time, in pursuance of ArUcle 
75(1) of the Constitution of India, appointed me as Prime 
Minister. In accordance with the Constitution, he has asked 
for my advice as to the other Ministers to be appointed under 
that Article. 

I enclose a copy of a letter I am sending him tendering 
this advice. In the event of this advice being accepted, it u pro- 
posed to have the swearing-in ceremony at Government House 
tomorrow, Saturday, 6 May 1950, at II a.m. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 


enclosure 

New Delhi 
5 hUy 1950 


Dear Mr. President, 

I thank you for your letter of today’s date accepting the resign 

of myself and my aiUcagues io U.e Council of .Minister and appom^g 

me as Prime .Minister. I am sensible of the honour and the ^ 
bility of this great ofEce and shall endeavour to disch^e * “ j. 
ted with thii office to the best of my al^ty. I submit below y 


recommendations in regard to the other Ministers 


to be appointed: 


CABDrET Ministers: 

1. Sardar Vallabhbhai JhaverWias Palei 

2. Maulana Abul Kalam i\zad 

3. Dr. John Matthai 
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4. Shri Narasimha Gopalaswami Ayyangar 

5. Shri Amrit Kaur 

6. Shri Rafi Ahmed iCidwai 

7. Shri Jagjivan Ram 

8. Sardar Baldev Singh 

9. Dr. Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar 

10. Shri Narhar Vishnu Gadgil 

11. Shri Jairamdas Doulatram 

12. Shri Kanaiyalal Maneklal Munshi 

13. Shri Harekrushna Mahtab 

Ministers of State: ; 

1. Shri Cham Chandra Biswas 

2. Shri Ranganath Ramachandra Diwakar 

3. Shri Mohanlal Saksena 

4. Shri Satya Narayan Sinha 

5. Shri Kasthuri Ranga Santhanam 

Dr. John Matthai has expressed a desire not to continue in office, but, 
at my request, has agreed to do so till the end of this month. 

Jairamdas Doulatram and Shri Mohanlal Saksena have been good 
gh to agree to continue in office till alternative arrangements are made. 

I have invited Shri C. Rajagopalachari to join the Cabinet and I have 
every hope that he Mil agree to do so. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
Government House 
New Delhi 


New Dellu 
16 May 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

on 'vritten to you because you have been constantly 

or thereroSs.^ 

dav Xfv tveek-cnd to Srinagar and came back yester- 

> VLSI did some good and clarified matters. 
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I do hope you wll be able to return here some few days 
before I go a^vay. I am leaving on the 31st early morang. 
Rajaji intends coming here on the 26th and Sri Prakasa w so 
come on that day. We arc issuing a Press announcement tomorrow 
morning to say that botir Rajaji and Sri Prakasa have been ap- 
pointed Cabinet Ministers and will take charge towards t e en 
of the month. AUo that Jairamdas will be Governor ot Assam. 
I am sorry to say that Rajcndra Babu’s health is gi^ving us a 
' ^ . .... Qyer his fever and 


lot of trouble and anxiety. He has got 


cough and the doctors do not find anything specia y wrong \ 
him. But he is very weak and is m a continuous state o a 
depression. He had a bad night last night ^vith j 

ache. He is a little better today and slept for some time, 
am ^vorried about is his state of mind and depression an 
general weakness. I hope this vnll pass soon. , . k 

You ™ll be glad to know that both “ 

have thrown Uicmselves into their work wi^th zes . . 

They are applying fresh minds and rather shaking p 
Our Cawret*™.! be eontpletc f 
join it and I do not wish to add to it. JG. •] J 
today and I had a long talk tvith Wna I 
wholly averse to joining the Central Ca m . 
that I would press him no more and he cou s y -ortfolios 
The only question to be tettled — “ 
for those who have not already got them. Raiaii might 

U that of Finance. I had thought at h^S right, 

take it. But he objected to it strongly an 

It >vould not be right to thrust this heavy ^ , j suggestion 

health too is none too good, -ade - this 

that either you or I should take Finance. p 55 eijmi- 

was quite iipottible. We awive. avai>a>>la in 

nation, to the effect that at present th / P some 

the Cabinet is Gopalaswami Ayyangar. 1 Y 
months later we might be able to make a c an 


•t 1923’ meniberi 

1 Leader, Swaraj Party. UP LefiidaUve T^d^^Varliamentary Board. 

tVotking Committee, from 1931; Geperal Seweta^i Congress pariy; Preimer 

1934; elected MLA (Genual), 1934 and ^ . chairman, UPParliaroen- 

of UP, 1937-39; member. Genual Pailiamcntanr Home Mmister, Govem- 

Ury Board; Chief Minister, UP, Aiml 1946 -Januaiy . on 

of India and Deputy Leader. Congress Parliamentary party, 

7 March 1961 
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SARDAH, Patel’s correspojtdence 

■R ^ was agreeable to taking Foreign Affairs. 

1?»r r I that he should not have any regu- 

• ° should follow the British practice of having a 

tT^-p wthout portfoUo. There they caU him the 

namf> ^o^^^cil. We need not have a pompous 

arrivif-tr ^ could take up many important types of 

• _i as A\e as chairmanship of some Cabinet committees. It 

well ^ change later. In any event he is not 

present and he should not be burdened too much. 

nose present ideas to you, but I do not pro- 

pose to finahse this business tiU Rajaji and you are here. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
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Bombay 
18 May 1950 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

this 1950 ^vhich I received 

this mormng on my return from Cochin. 

thoup-hr to return on the 31st because I 

departure^f ^ l^^^ng on the 2nd. In view of your 

have now morning and what you say, I 

cnpapeme f return on the 28th. I had ffsed up some 

tliff th ^ cancelling the one for 

3 T K I ivould have come on the 27th itself. 

vdth Saiv^nr'^ Babu’s health. I had a talk 

mot aSoTThont’;: ^ and that made me even 

soon olher\\nsf 't- 1^ present mood fairly 

^ on othen^ase u would not be good either for him or for us. 

raken to thS^ kuo\v that both Munshi and Mahtab have 

d>'namic and has^Tm'^h^*^^^^ energy. Munshi is 

dicr we woulrf K ^ ^ m>self sometimes wonder whc- 

Food and Apriri*^lt at? ^ fullest advantage in the 

thi; afiair, of his ri'. some experience and knowledge of 

partment, should be able to make a success 
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of his job. He will probably require a little guidance, at least 
to start with, but that is not a thing which need worry us. 

5. I am glad that you have decided not to press Pantji against 
his inclinations. ^Ve can never get the best out of an unwilling 
hand. 


6. On the question of portlblios, my own feeling is that Finance 

is a portfolio with ^vhich we cannot take any risks. Nor can we 
fill it on a temporary basis. After a great deal of effort we have 
managed to turn the comer and we should now try not only 
not to upset the present position which we have reached, but 
fully to cash in on the improvement which we have made. Any 
temporary appointment would be rather upsetting. Even on 
other grounds I feel that we should not disturb Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar from his present post. He has far too much to do not 
only in the Railways but the other .matters wluch you have 
been entrusting to him. Also I do not think that his appoint- 
ment tvould be regarded as denoting a full recognition of the 
difficulties and problems witli which the Finance Ministry is 
faced. My own feeling is that we might dr^ either L • d 
Deshmukh or Gaganvihari [G. L. Mehta] from e S 

Commission for this post. After all, we have ^ P hack- 

two posts on the same status and both these men ha 

ground and experience which should make *^**" . . 
adequately and well. Deshmukh would be my rs • 

thcr he would accept or not. I do not know as 

does not, I think Gaganvihan would be suitabl 
President of the Tariff Board indi«t« th -ommunity and 
of balancing the requirements of the balanced out- 

thc general consumer and tax-payer an i,{:nistcr of the pre- 
look which wc need above all in a Fman^^^ ^ 
sent day. I have known him for a ^ on the execudvc 

should be able to assert himself su 

side. However, these are all matteis come to a dcci- 

mind. We can discuss it fully when we 5 j,ould keep the pre- 
sion before you leave. I do not t n 

sent state of suspense for long. forcing 

7. I think, on the whole, you ha« ^ think that in 

Rajaji to accept the Finance j^bic to stand the strmn 

his present state of healtli he wo from him today ^vluch 

of it all. I have received . « fit. I am raUicr getting 

indicate that lie is not quite jo come to Delhi on 

apprehensive whether he 
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the 26th or, if he does so, whether he would be able to stand 
the rigours of the Delhi chmate at the present moment. 

8. As regards Rajaji’s portfolio, I am personally in favour of 

giving him a specific portfoho. Somehow a Minister without 
portfolio under our set-up is not sufficiently effective and is likely 
to feel somewhat at sea in regard to his specific duties. Apart 
from this, I feel that the whole burden of foreign policy should not 
fall merely on you and that there should be somebody else also 

not ^ only to share your burden but to pick up the thread of 

foreign affairs under your guidance. I cannot think of anybody 
other than Rajaji who could look after the External Affairs port- 
folio ^vith success and distinction. 

9. I had a talk \vith Satyanaray'an Babu this morning and 

from his talk it seems that [John] Matthai is somewhat discon- 
tented in regard to the manner in which he has been asked to 

go. From what you told me I had assumed that he himself tvant- 

ed to go. I think it v^'ould not be quite good for us at the pic- 
sent moment to send out anybody under a sense of grievance. I 
would, therefore, suggest that you might have a further talk ^\^th 
him and try to assuage his feelings. 

10. I have had a fairly successful and enjoyable trip to Cochin 
and back. It is a beautiful country though \vdth an enervating 
climate. I found a great deal of enthusiasm and devotion to our 
cause evei^^vhere. My drive from Trivandrum to Cape Como- 
rin was particularly revealing. People turned out in thousands 
to greet me and I can only conclude that at least in this dis- 
tant corner of India, contrary to what one hears about other 
places, the enthusiasm and support for the Congress is certainly 
not on the wane. The Ministry is trying to function as effective- 
y^ as possible, but unfortunately the communal conflict between 
Hindus and Christians is being revived by a section of the people. 

T musi. hav'e noticed from my speeches and statements, 

have done my best to counter this tendency. In any case, I 
have advised the Ministry to fight it out in case those who arc 
indulging in these tendencies do not themselves see the errors 
?P '^'ays. I am quite convinced that any conflict between 

Hmdus and Cliristians would be sm'cidal to the interests of 
m us themselves in the name of which these misguided per- 
sons are exploiting the situation. Organisationally, there is the 
problem of funds and a question of discipline over the Hindu 
^ 'Udowmcnls Bill. About 14 members of the Congress 

•sem ) y I arty voted ag.ainst this measure. I met them and 
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tried to persuade them to purge themselves of the breach of 
dbcipline which ^vas undoubtedly involved in their voting 
this measure contrary to the party whip. I also told them a 
they could do so, I would be prepared to look _ 

ever- allegations or grievances they have against the ^ 
or the party executive. They seemed to appreciate i c 1^^^^^ 
and promised to write a Icllcr expressing regret to t e 
of the party. I heard this morning, however, ^ have, 

these people were rmsrepresenting my talks with cm. • 

therefore, sent a telegram to Narayan 

of the adwee I gave them and the action piUai 

they promised to take. I have, llicrcforc, asked accept 

to send for these people and ask them if tJicy ^ the 

my advice; if not, then Uicy can deal Articular set 

question of breach of discipline. I found iha doubtful 

of Congressmen was rather communal rnindc other 

whether, if they do not listen, the Ministry jj jmpe- 

alternativc than to deal wiU» them railier s ^l^j^don is nip* 
rativc that this tendency to exploit die jjj^t ^^hen you 

ped in tlic bud. I am writing this in ° unawares, 
go to Travancorc-Cocliin you might not e . -jveshing and 
11. The sea voyage on the [*nsJ deuh " _ . tt 

. .. , \ ° ...ni ..niov die t 


_ - - -oyage on the [mfj Indonesia. It 

interesting. I am sure you will enjoy ^^hen die sea would 


luicrcsung. i am sun; y«u —v-/ «vhcn die sea - 

is a pity that you would be going at a dde o 

be inclined to be rough. But once >o , difficulty. I sugges 
the Equator, you might not Iiave so wth 

that when you go on board, yon have ^„nannamer about 
Barnard on the question of cruiser I found C'”"™' 

which Prof. Blackett held a strong had amp 

Barnard an InteresUng and views are ,hip 

experience of naval ivaifare a discipline on ^ ^ 

titled to a great deal 
was excellent, a Uiing which gladh 

the men in fine fetde. V,j,obISai Patel 

The Hon'ble Pandit Jawaharlal Ne 
New Delhi 


I A leadins 
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New DelH 
19 May 1950 

My dear VaUabhbhai, 

Thank you for your letter of 18 May. I am glad you are 

coming here on the 28th. That ^vill give us at least tivo or 
three days together. 

Owen Dixon, ‘ the U.N. Mediator on Kashmir, is arriving here 
on t e _/th evening. He has specially changed his programme 
o come ere in time to see me before I go to Indonesia. 

I am glad to say that Rajendra Babu is much better now*. 

rt excee^ngly sorry that Matthai should feel disconten- 

c . ave WTitten to him fully on the subject. I confess that 
o not understand w'hy he should feel in this tvay. I shall 

cer ai y see him. Indeed I invited him to dinner, but he was 
engaged. ’ 


.. ^ talk wdth Chintaman Deshmukh tonight. I spoke 

quite fra^y to him and told him ivhat the position ^v-as and 
^ked for lus advice. I told him that we would be happy to have 
him as Finance Minister. He said that it would be a pity to 
break up m any ivay the Planning Commission, ivhich was work- 
^ ^ team and which, he hoped, ivould shoiv good results, 
nf tv,’ planning but in being a Hnd of an adjunct 

M advising it on any matter its advice was sought, 

imn^r n work he was doing and felt that it was 

leffir Commission or if Gaganvihari Mehta 

pity. ’ 


wnnlH ‘^‘‘‘cumstanccs, Gopalaswami A>7angar 

the Fimnr^ ^\f ’ suggestion, he agreed to help 

ZJSwtn r - -sard to adHce, more 

Sa 111 tf-fr Indeed he said he had 

dl t evlf T now prepared to 

lain "ir-. be a good thing if his 

n wi a the hmance Ministry- was formalised. Tnus be 
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could be called Financial Adviser to the Ministry. That would be 
in adt^tion to his ^vork in the Planning Commission. He said 
that this would be very agreeable to him and would just suit 
him. In fact he was doing the same kind of work in the 
Planning Commission and he could easily give a good deal of 
time to the Finance Ministry. 

About Rajaji’s portfolio, he can of course have any port- 
folio of his choice. But the more I think of it, the more I feel 
that it would be eminently suitable for him to be what is called 
a Minister wiUiout Portfolio. Tliat does not mean that he will 
not have specific work to do- I would suggest his being the 
Chairman of the Economic Committee. (At present I have put 
down the Prime Minister as Chairman.) This itself is a heavy and 
responsible work and this keeps one in touch with many acti- 
vities in various Ministries. He could also be chairman of some 
other committees. He could* deal wdi scientific research and 
Indo-Pak relations. There is no lack of work, and of important 
work. 

Besides all tfiis, I should like to associate him with the Exter- 
nal Afiain Ministry in regard to all important matters. I agree 
with what you say about this. If later a regular portfolio is to 
be allotted to him, this will be quite easy. 

Thank you for Iho information you have sent me about the 
problems of Travancore-Cochio. 

I shaU certainly have a talk tvilh Commander Earnatd on 
INS DELHI. I have got some definite views also on the subject 
of the type of armaments we should possess and I have recently 
been reading an important book that has come out in America 
on the subject. 

Yours affectionately 
Jawaharlal 


The Hon’blc Saidar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 
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My dear Jawaharlal, . . 

Thank you for your letter of 1 ^ , h i ■ 

I am glad to know that Rajen ^ , 

had a talk wth him this morning. ' p ■ 

I hope Matthai’s feelings are ^ ^ kJ / ■ ., 

what you -wrote to him and of yotr \ q-j ^ ! 

have had a talk already. ® .fl/ : 

I had a letter from Rajaji whi ^ a ' 

with his lung is still there and will 1 ] . . ' 

His eyes are also not too good. C ^ ; : • 

taken a journey, but in response t< .w ■ 

no alternative. I do hope he -would ^ I ■ 

comes there. I am somewhat appre \ (/) i 

right, the journey to Delhi might bri 1 — 'f S ' 

As regards the Finance Ministe i <a;/ ‘jj ' ’ ' 

cannot leave the Planning Commi i ^ i 

talents would be available to us as 1 0 ^ | ^ 

we need not disturb him. At the saj , 

fess that 1 am not at all happy about G 

ing his portfolio. It would be unwise 
of the Railway portfolio. I certainly- — - — | 
thanam' is yet ripe for it, particularly I 

Railway undertaking and finance a i i 

proposition which cannot be entrust | . 

ministrators or Ministers. In addiut j 

sabotage, railway labour, etc., which i more necessa^ 

that it should be in safe and very experienced hands. It ^ 
now that we have succeeded in restoring some order in the ^ 
way administradon. There is a reorganisadon scheme which i 
to be put through. TTie railway system 'f the former In nn 
Stales has to be integrated and com ’■ these ate 


, more nectary 


1 JcKomaiui; Member, Ind "^th-crV' 

for Ibiii-MTiyj ir.d Tratiijwrt, ! . ;ut-G- 

Ciiiiiman, 'rhird Fmar.cc C<)mr: 


-i2; MlrJstcT of S-.ato 
- Pridedi, lSj2'S6; 


657 bZ, 65793 ,G5801 ,65843 
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probiciiis which, I think, havx to be tackled skilfully and in an ex- 
perienced way. Moreover, I feel that the Finance portfolio also 
should be held by someone who has been in touch with finance 
and the general business, industrial and financial life of the 
country. An administrator of whatever experience he might be 
and even general ability, will not do. Merely strengthening the 
advisory system and wcakning the ministerial centre where 
responsibility must reside would not be adequate. ^Ve have also 
to look at the question from the point of view of public reactions, 
and in this, the reactions of those on whom Government must rely 
for its financial operations arc also important. We have to con- 
sider this matter very carefully in the light of all these factors, and I 
do hope you will keep an open mind on this subject until ^ve can 
meet and discuss. 

About Rajaji’s portfolio, the question is largely between you 
and him. I have given my views. We can discuss it further when 
we meet, 

I have had a talk with Munshi about various matters. It seems 
to me that we shall have carefully to define the functions of the 
Planning Commission vis-a-vis Ujc executive maclunery of Govern- 
ment. We shall have to sec that the Planning Commission docs 
not become a clog in the machinery and confines itself to its pro- 
per sphere. I have noticed some tendency in the past, and recenuy 
also it appears some tilings have happened wluch give one e 
impression that a careful definition of relations is necessary i em 
barrassments as well as entanglements are to be avoided. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’bic Pandit Jawaharlal Ncliru 
New Dellii 


60 BazluIIah Road 
Tyagarayanagar 
Madras 
13 May 1950 


It 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

1 do not know what has happened to 
days since I started with severe inflammation in the ey 
it is now tolerable, there is stiU some remnant of m. Jicl 
I have had two relapses and I do not wish to ave 


now 40 
Although 
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iie driving on in this way in bed, fonr da}3 ago a fever started 
ivTt a^te pain in the oack. This developed next day into a 
congesnon of the right lung. Fancy hating this w'hen I had 
continuoi^ injections of Penicillin and the last one being the verv 
^y this ^g trouble started. The stuff used tvas Srst-class and 
doctors e^ent and devoted. I have nov/ no fever since yesterday 
Dut a sjght sound is still heard by the doctor at the base of the 
.ung .'finch he says vtill clear off in course of time. 

, ^feam'/hde, I am getting letters everyday ffom poor Tav/ahar- 
ji aoout difficulties and developments, f,Vhat a broken reed 
he has discOTered to lean upon at this critical time! And you are 
atvay elni at thL. moment. You knov/ hoiv in spite of evert'- 

imng he leels so lonely v/hen you are not vdth nim 

Vf-ritren to him promising to be in Delhi about 
S- _o^ at ifC might oe together for a fevt' da\‘3 before he goes 
av/ay on ms Indonesia mission. I understand from him that it is 
notjimm certain that you v.ill be able to get back to Delhi a ieiv 
^ ^’-es. I hope you liiH try your best hov/e-.'er to 

do tins. 

r. having a feeling that to cad Pangi to 

DeJn would loox hxe a surrender to mischievous elemens in UP. 
Xou_ have not been able to get over this in spite of everyr other 
com. erauon. If, therefore, Pangi feels incompetent in his modesty' 
or Vf'Pen he puts for.vard the unSnished work in UP or the feel- 
inpfffie members of the legislature as arguments against leaving 
. ^ ucunOfV, you are inclined to accept these relaiivelv 

mnor co^uerauons. I agree vdth you however that if a man is 
^ he VfiU not do well, and it may not be 

fX ^ v.-here are the men if we releL these 

..ho would ^ the place with dignity and efficiency? Some one 
-I, , j ^ ° Planning Commission suitable for the job 

ffiomd be i^de Advi^r to the Prime Minister and he should be 

but in ° i^-.nolio, practically on his own responsibilig.' 
but m dieor/ on oehah of the Prime Minister. 

has ^ this job. The Prime Mhdster 

'' s^Sgesting that I should take 

nad Ueihi you disappointed me. I 

nmidy, to throw your commonsense in the scale 
'f-'- ^ should join the Cabinet as Fordan 
ge.'iiIema.Ys p.^omise to 
oia. poruoho the p.mposal comes t^r I should take over 
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Finance, as Pantji will not agree. This demonstrates hosv one 
wrong step leads to another. 

My name must be totally ruled out in connection with 
Finance. It will hardly be proper, even if I were able physically 
and willing. 

You svill somehow or other arrange matters after careful 
consideration in Delhi when you both meet again. 

Yours affectionately, 
C. RajagopaJachari 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
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Madras 
16 May 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Your letter from Trivandrum. Tbani you very much. I 
wrote to you before I had your letter and have addressed it to the 
care of the Chief Secretary, Bombay. 

I hope your travelling about has not caused any damage to 
your health and that you have returned in good condition. 

1 had fever again yesterday. The congestion in the lung is 
still not quite cleared. 

Yours sincerely, 

C. Rajagopalachari 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 


Bombay 
18 May 2950 

My dear Raiaji, , . ^ 

I have received your Kvo I«Krs. I 
you have had a selbact I do g' posiuoa of 

quiddy and joiu US a. Delhs. 1 fed 

suspense had better be put “ t, 

2. I received a letter j not to press >-ou to accept 

has decided, in view of therefore, nothing that remains 

the Finance portfolio. ^ j . j^iat this is 

to be done by me in that direetton. 

S.C..X.18 
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the right thing to do and that he has done well in deciding not to 
force you to accept this portfolio. 

3. I had to come away from Delhi partly in order to fulfil some 
long-standing engagements ^vhich could not have been put off 
until after the monsoon and partly because I needed some rest 
and change after a long period of extreme pressure on my time 
and energy. Liaquat Ah’s visit to Delhi and my visit to Calcutta 
v/ere particularly taxing. They would have taxed me even if I 
had my formal health. In my present state of health the pressme 
of work tvas even more exacting. However, I have been keeping 
in touch vrith Jawaharlai through correspondence except when I was 
on board the ship or went to Cochin and Travancore. I found a 
letter awaiting me when I returned and I am sending him a 
detailed reply. 

4. My attitude in regard to Pantji’s coming to Delhi was not 
based merely on the view that this would be a surrender to mis- 
chievous elements in UP but also on the reluctance of Pantji 
to come and his own diffidence about being able to do his best 
in this job. Had I been comdnced that he would be able to 
fill the place adequately I might have got over the objection on 
the score of UP politics but I myself shared Pantji’s diffidence. 

5. On the question of Finance Alinister, I feel that we cannot 
afford to experiment tvith the post. We must make up our minds 
once for all as to who should take it and ask him to take it 
up immediately. .Already there is most unsettling speculation. The 
position is so delicate that we cannot afford to keep things in 
suspense and finance being so sensitive we cannot blame people if 
they feel upset over this element of uncertainty. I have suggested 
to Jawaharlai that he might draft either Deshmukh or Gaganvihari 
Mehta from the Planning Conunission for this post. I have 
e.xprcsscd my preference for Deshmukh. 


6. I do hope you will get over your ailment fairly soon. I tim 
feeling rather anxious and sometimes am really worried about 
»our healdi, particularly because I do not view with equanimity 
the prospect of your coming to Dellii with any inflammatio.n in 
your eyes. The Delhi weather with all its dust and dusistorms at 
the present moment is bad for the eves. .At the same time, poor 
Ja\%aharial is m a fix and the only way wc can help fiim ts bv 
both of us going to Delhi and sharing with him his great burden 
and trying to solve iris dilficullics. It is a great pity th.at he tof4; 
-t linal .itiiiudc witn Maithai bctorc being cernun about his suc- 
ec ..ur. Originally 1 was under tire impreauon tijat Jav.aharl.d 
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[would] be leaving on 2 June. I had, therefore, decided to leave 
Bombay on the 30th or 31st. In view of what you say and also 
what Jawaliarlal has written and the earlier date of his departure 
from Delhi, I have now decided to return there on the 28th morning, 
7. I do hope your next letter will reassure me about your health. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

Shri C. Rajagopalachari 
Madras 
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Madras 
20 May 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I was very glad to receive your helpful letter of the J8th 
instant I guess that you have stood the strain of your southern 
tour and are back in fairly good health. 

What is your programme after Jawaharlaiji leaves for Indonesia? 
Do you stay on in Delhi, or is it your intention to move to a 
cooler place as some papers stated some time ago? 

1 have got over my ailments but 1 am still in a shattered 
condition and no one here would advise me to put any strain 
on my health at the present moment. The slight congesdon in the 
lungs still persists and will probably take some dme to disappear 
completely. I hope I shall be able to fly to Delhi about the 27th, 
This seems essendal as you point out that we three should be 
together for a couple of days before the Prime Minister leaves for 
Indonesia. 

At the same dme it is next to impossible for me to arrange 
to go to Delhi now with my family and kit. If both of you are 
to be absent from Delhi for some weeks I wonder what use it is my 
staying there like a fifth wheel detached from the coach. 

I should like to have a reply from you as to your programme 
after 31 May by the next post. Also please let me know by what 
plane you propose to fly from Bombay to Delhi and the probable 
time of t^ng off. 1 have not decided my own route. Night 
flying is cooler although the accommodation is not as comfortable as 
one would like. The last time I went to Dellu I flew via Bombay, 
haldng at Bombay for a night. But I returned by the night plane 
from Delhi transhipping at Nagpur. 
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I imdeistand that Eajen Babu also has decided to go to Simla 
He appears to have got over the attack of nervous depression tvbich 
folio v.'ed the heavy injections v/hich he had for his bronchitis. 
This means that neither President nor Prime hlinister nor Deputy 
Prime ilimster Vidll be in Delhi for some weeks. 

Yours affectionately. 
C. Eajagopalachari 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
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Bombay 
22 May 1950 

My dear Rajaji, 

Thank you for your letter of 20 May 1950. 

I am very glad to knov/ that you have got o^'er your ail- 
ments, but although I am anxious that you should be there before 
the Prime fli m sier leaves, I would not like you to do so at the 
cost of your health. That must be your first consideration. You 
have to get v/ell quickly in order to be able to play your part 
as the Prime Minister ^vould so much like you to. * 

I propose to go to Dehra Dun about 3 or 4 June. I am 
leaving Bombay on the 27 th afternoon and ’.vill spend the night 
at Porbandar, where I am performing the opening ceremony of 
Gandhi Kim Mandir and Kasturba Library. I shall leave Por- 
bandar for Delhi early next morning and hope to reach. Delhi by 
^out 10 or 10.30. Had I been going straight firom Bombay to 
Delhi, I would have asked you to come to Bombay and go with 
me, but in your present state of health I would not like to put 
you to so much strain. 

^ h.ive not %et heard about RaJenBabu’s programme to go to 
Siiha, but the last time he wanted to go there he was taken ill- 
It is pcjsnble, therefore, tnat he is fulfilling that programme. 

\Vith affectionate regarcis. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

Shri C. Rajagopalachari 
-Madras 
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MESSAGE FROM RAJAJI FOR SARDAR PATEL THROUGH PTI 


I much appreciate your advice in your letter of the 22nd. 
Considering how I feel today, I think it is something of a risk 
if I go to Delhi as planned on Saturday night. After all, I must 
come back at once. It would be best if, as you say, I go after 
getting quite fit instead of risking another relapse. May I re- 
quest you to advise Jawaharlalji immediately on these lines so 
that he may be at ease? I am writing to him today but I would 
like you to write to him. As you feel instinctively, I should not 
venture a journey now and it would help if you ^vrite. 
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SARDAR PATEL’S MESSAGE FOR MR. RAjAGOPALACHARi 

24 May 1950 

Have received your message. As desired by you, I am writing 
to Jawaharlal. 
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Bombay 
24 May 1950 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

I have just now received a message from Rajaji to the effect 
that, considering his present state of health, it would be some- 
thing of a risk if he went to Delhi on Saturday night. He feels 
that he had better go to Delhi after getting quite fit instead of 
risking another relapse. As I wrote to you in my previous letter, 
I was myself rather apprehensive of his going to Delhi in his 
present delicate state of health and think that it would be best 
not to trouble him just now. 

Yours, 

VaJlabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
24 May 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Thank for your letter. I have had further talks with 
luntaman Deshmukh and he has agreed to take up the 
Finance J^^'nmry. He would like, however, to continue as a Mem- 
ber ot the Planmng Commission. Naturally he cannot give too 

much time to it. So this question of the Finance portfolio has at 
last been settled. 


Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 
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Bombay 
27 May 1950 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

Thank you for your letter of 24 May which reached me 
yesterday morning. I do not know where it was held up, but 
as you m^t have learned from Satyanarayan Babu, the delay 
embarrassed me, because in Bombay every- 
• appointment except myself. I am very glad 

accepted the Finance Minister- 
^ acquisition to the 

rnnfiH^ T ^ ^^^^ace Minister, he will inspire all-round 

f inclusion MU definitely enhance the 

prestige of the Cabinet. ^ 

PI ^^.PPy ^bout his continuing as Member of the 

Planmng Commission. I do not think he can have time to do jus- 

-1 ^ A?- not depart from the 

pnnciple that a Mimster should not be on the Commission. How- 
ever, we can think about it. 

_ I have just now seen your programme of visiting Indonesia. 

eniov Tv, Strenuous one, but I do hope that you Mil 

enjoy the sea trip, for as far as I can see, that is the oiUy time 
278 ^ 
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when you wll get a well-earned rest. Othenvise, of course the 
change of surroundings will give you some relief. 

I shall be reaching Delhi tomorrow morning. I think I 
should be there about 10 or 10.30. We could perhaps meet in the 
afternoon; any time after 3 will suit me. , j 

Yoius sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon'ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
27 May 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I have today received a bunch of letters from you dated 
20 May, Thank you for that. I shall write about them briefly 
because our time during the next lew days is very limited. 

First of all, I was surprised to learn from Satyanarayan 
tliat you did not receive my letter about Deshmukh's appoint- 
ment before you heard the netvs through the radio. 1 spoke to 
Deshmukh on this subject again rather forcibly on the 24th. I told 
him that you, Hajaji, GopaJaswaml, apart from others also, 
wanted him to be Finance Minister and he should accept this 
post. .He Said ultimately that be would like a day to t^nk it 
over. The next afternoon at about 4 o’clock he told me finally 
that he \vill accept. That evening I ivrote letters to the Presi- 
dent, Rajaji and to you. I wanted to keep this matter com- 
pletely secret and at the time I wrote the letters in my own 
handwriting. No one knov about it except Deshmukh and I. 
Later I told Gulzarilal Nanda because of the Planning Com- 
mission. 

It was my intention to announce this on the 27th morning, 
as I think I wrote to you. 

I was advised, however, by [N. R.] Pillai the next day that 
delay tvas not wise. I consulted the President and he agreed 
to an announcement that very cveiung. 

I suppose my letter to you somehow missed your courier and 
got delayed. The other letters svent by night mail and presumably 
reached their desdnarion. 
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I am sorry that you have ieamt this piece of news from the 
radio. 


The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 
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Madras 
27 May 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I by the time this reaches Delhi you will have arrived 
m good health and settled doivn once again in Aurangzeb Road. 
Tmely, some e^^ eye h^ fallen on my health. My eyes today would 
not have permitted a journey, even if I had stuck to the pro- 
gramme. Your suggestion was most timely. 

^“uncement of the appointment of 
Deshmukh has been received well in aU circles. I am glad also 

25th!“ promptly. The leakage started even on the 

I suppose there was great enthusiasm in Porbandar. 

^^Serly pressing fonvard for the by-elections 
to the Del^ Parliament. I suppose [R. K.] Shanmukham Chett/s^ 
place must be aUotted to me. This would be the natural thing 
to do. I spoke to Kamaraj when I saw him the other day. I 
uppose you 1^1 instruct him in regard to these by-elections. The 

of ^ ^ patriotic type of Indian Christian 

K.^T Protestant and is a disciple of the late 


The Hon ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 


Yours affectionately, 
C. Rajagopalachari 


India 


1 President, Centra] LegisJadve Assembly, 1933-35; fiAt Finance Minister of 

2 Secretary-General of Indian Christian -Association 


for several years 
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New Delhi 
30 May 1950 

My dear Rajajj, 

Many lhants for your letter dated 27 May which I received 
yesterday. I am glad that you are now rid of your lung trouble, 
but it seems the eyes arc still not well. I hope the early rains 
in Madras will help them to get better soon. I am glad you 
did not come here. There is nothing much to be done and 
unnecessarily you would have run the risk. 

I shall be writing to the Chief Minister, Madras, about 
your candidature in Shanmukham's vacancy, but as regards Prater’s 
vacancy, in accordance with our policy, it will have to go to an 
Anglo-Incdan. I shall consider Mr- Sudharisanam’s name when 
the next opportunity occurs. He has written to me also. 

I shall be writing to the Chief Minister about this. 

The Prime Minister is leaving tomorrow morning. I do not 
Jenotv if he has written to you about Mohanlal Saksena. He 
proposes to have him stationed in Bengal for about six weeks 
to report on refugee and rehabilitation work. Frankly, I do not 
like this arrangement and I said so to Jawaharlal, but he 
says he is committed to it and there the matter ends. It is 
obviously inappropriate for us to send to Bengal a man whose 
work in the Rehabilitation Ministry we have ourselves had 
occasion to tind fault with. 

I shall be leaving for Dehra Dun on the 4th morning and 
will be there until about the middle of July except for occasional 
visits to Delhi in connection with Cabinet meetings or other 
important business. 

Yours affectionately, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

Shri C. Rajagopalachari 
Madras 
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Gandhinagar 

Adyar 

Madras 

My dear Jawaharlalji, 

Your letter of the 13th has been just read out to me. I 
am still unable to use my eyes and have to keep it practically 
shut aU. the time. Although our letters cross each other, there 
IS no harm and may be there is advantage in our seeing how \vc 
have been thii^ng at either end. My letter to Sardar dated 
13th instant .which I asked you to see contains my biggest objec- 
tion to; your proposal and what you have written on the 13 th 
covers many points else but not this. I hope you ^vill see the 
points of my objection and not take it to be merely false pres- 
tige. It seems to me we shall lose much unless you give me an 
independent and higher position to work from instead of equat- 
ing me •with the Alinister from Pakistan. You have to devise 
some definite, scheme for utilising me in this work other than 
appointing ^e Minister in terms of the agreement. It is difficult 
for ^ to discuss the several points you have mentioned about 
r. [P. C.] Ghosh being appointed. I am clearly of opinion that 
to appoint Dr. [S. P.] Mookegee would be a fatal blunder 
rom the point of -view of developing confidence and good 
eehng in Pakistan, both Government and people. I have a much 
mgher opinion of Dr. Mookeijee’s abilities and fairmindedness 
than probably any of you, but this job should not be started 
\vit an announcement of Dr. Mookeijee as India’s representative 
under the agreement. Dr. B. G. Roy’s objections or disinchna- 
tions should not stand in the way of Dr. Ghosh’s being ap- 
pointed to this place. Indeed he ought really to welcome it. Of 
coi^e the Hindu Mahasabha and the Hindu communalists 
\vi not enthuse over Dr. Ghosh’s appointment. But the spirit 
of the agreement requires the appointment of someone of the 
to which these people are bound more or less to object. 
Atter aU Dr. Ghosh is a Bengali and Bengalis ^vould object more 
to a non-Bengali pro-agreementwalla. 

If you and Sardar do not think of Dr. Ghosh as feasible, then 
you have to think of Mr. [K. G.] Neogy and not Dr. Syama 
282 
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Pr^ad [Mookeijee], All these comments of mine are on the 
basis that you consider my objections to my own name valid. I 
have no doubt in my mind on that point and I have also no 
doubt you can all put your heads together and devise a scheme 
for carrying out your intentions about me other than your pre- 
sent proposal. 

As for alternative names, you may even consider Sri 
Prakasa for the place. He did well in Pakistan and he has held 
high office as Governor. You can easily find a very suitable man 
for the Governorship of Assam. I can at once suggest one or 
two names. 

I have had a third injection of Penicillin which has done 
me much good. 

Maulana’s letter has Just arrived. Kindly convey my 
greetings to him. 

Yours affectionately, 
C, Rajagopalachari 

The Hon’blc Pandit Javvaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
27 May 1950 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Some of the new Members of Cabinet have no seats in Par- 
liament and they will have to be elected. These are: Rajaji, 
Sri Prakasa, Mahtab and Deshraukh. 

There is Jairamdas’s vacancy. I think he was elected in the 
Punjab. 

, Matthai intends to resign, but I think he should not resign 
and. I am asking him not to do so. If Jairamdas't scat is filled 
by one of the new members of the Cabinet, three more seals 
would be required. I am merely wriUng this to you so that you 
may have it in mind. 


The Hon’blo Sardar Vallabbbhai Patel 
New Delhi 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 
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SARDAR Patel’s correspondence 


There arc at present three vacancies in Parliament to be 
filled by election by the Madras Legislature, two of which are 
caused by the resignations of Shri Shanmukham Chetty and 
Mr. S. H. Prater, and the third by the ceasing of membership 
of the Rajah of Bobbili. 

As suggested by you, for the vacancy of Shri Shanmukham 
Glietty, Shri Rajaji will be elected. 

For the vacancy of Mr. S. H. Prater, Mr. Frank Anthony 
hits suggested in his letter the name of Mr. [AET] Barrow. Of 
wurse that seat being one for Anglo-Indians, an Anglo-Indian 
alone should be chosen. But I only want to bring to your 
notice the I'eelings prevailing among us here that an Anglo- 
Indian of Madras might be chosen in preference to one outside 
Madras. But I have not yet consulted any Anglo-Indian here. 

With regard to the third vacancy, I want to inform you 
of the convention in vogue here, that for vacancies arising in 
a particular linguistic region, candidates are chosen from that 
regio/t alone. This is in practice all along. The third vacancy 
causdfl by the ceasing of membership of the Rajah of Bobbih 
being one pertaining to the Andhra area, the observance of 
the said co/ivention would ordinarily require the choice of an 
Atidhra for this vacancy. 

Yours sincerely, 
Kumaraswami Raja 

'I'iiC llon'ble .Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
flev/ Jhdiii 


20.5 

Dehra Dun 
10 June 1950 
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I do not think we need worry very much. You can consult local 
opinion also before letting me have your suggestion. 

As regards the third vacancy, I do not want to be a party 
to breaking the convention to which you have referred and 
would, therefore, prefer that an Andhra vacancy should go to 
an Andhra. Mr. Sudharisanam of the Guardian can ^vait for the 
time being. I see no other alternative. 

Youn sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Shri P. S. Kumaraswami Raja 
Madras 
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• Dehra Dun 

8 June 1950 

My dear Raja, 

In an earlier letter I wrote to you about the. vacancy 
caused by Prater’s resignation and told you that the vacancy 
should go to an Anglo-Indian. In this connection, I am sending 
you herewith a copy of the letter which I have received from 
Frank Anthony. I should be glad to have your views as quickly 
as possible. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Shri P. Kumaraswami Raja 
Madras 
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191 Civil Lines 

, Jubbulpore 

30 Nfay 1950 

My dear Sardar Patel, 

r address you. once again, with the earnest request that you t^all be 
kind enough to use your good offices to base Me- Barrow returned from the 
Madras Legislature to Parliament in place of Prater who has resigned his 
seat. 

I wrote to you on 22 April and enclose a copy of my letter in which 
I gave full details showing (hat Mr. Barrow bad irceiird the urjanimou* 
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New DelM 

28 May 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Last night I wrote to you about Matthai’s membership of 
Parliament. I had wanted him to stay on as a member and not 
to resign from that. He writes to me however that he has deci- 
ded to resign and in fact has sent in his resignation as from 
I If this resignation goes, then there \vill be two vacan- 

cies, Matthai s and Jairamdas’s. I do not know in which States 
these vacancies occur. 

Of the new Ministers, there are really only three who have 
not got seats, Sri Prakasa, Mahtab and Deshmukh. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
28 May 1950 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

Thank you for your letter of 28 May 1950 about Mat- 
thai’s membership of Parliament. 

I am sorry that he has not been able to reconsider his deci- 
sion to resign, but, in view of that decision, I think the best 
course would be for Deshmukh to stand from Punjab from ■which 
province Jairamdas was formerly elected. 

Prakasa should, in my opinion, stand in Matthai’s 
vacancy, since he was elected from the UP and it would be 
only fitting that Sri Prakasa should be elected from that State. 

As regards Mahtab, I think it would be best to create a 
vacancy in Orissa. This could be arranged by Mahtab ■with the 
Parfiamentary Board in Orissa, unless you ■would like to take 
the imtiative and decision in the matter as to which member from 
284 
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Orissa should go. I undcistand there is a vacancy in West Bengal 
also. I svill see to these matters. Yours, 

Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
Prime Minister 
New Dellu 
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New Delhi 
31 May 1950 


“tow. we ~P^n„d^Raj^i t 

?ecSi to1SSu:en..rh^uhh- 

and I suggest that you have ^ of the Guardian. I 
have received a letter from other distingui^cd 

have had recommendauon a but from 

persons abo. I do not ^ suiuble man. But for 

what I have heard, he would s 'nicre is Prater’s vacancy but 
the present there is no vacan^. « Anthony* has 
that must go to an ^ suitable successor to Prater, 

.already written to you ^bou* ^ sm 
Please let me knoiv what you think of it. 

With kind regards. Yours sincerdy, 

tr-ii-,h>ihhai Patel 


The Hon’blc Shri Kumaraswami Raja 

Chief hfinister 

Madras 
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extract 


Madras 
7 June 1950 


ear Sardaiji, 3 I May 1950 and 

I am in receipt of your kind Anthony, 

copy of d,c icuer <o you by^^; 

nee indepccdence 
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support of the All-India Antrln 

Presidency and also of the Anclo-r^H’ branches in the Madras 

lature. Anglo-Indian representatives in the Madras Legis- 

Thanking you and with my best wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 

Th. Ho..bI. S„<i„ Valkbhbhal J 
New Delhi 
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Camp Doon Court 
Dehra Dun 

My dear Anthony, ^ 

Thank you for your letter of 30 May 1950. 

Prater’s vacancy aL TmTvridng 
With kind regards, 


191 Civil Lines 
Jubbulpore 


Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 
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extract 


IVlclUl 

Dear Sardagi, J^Y 

V/ith reg ar d to tfif* 

m Parliament, of an AnglcMni^n 'tn’ vacancy 

Legislature, you asked me in vonr T t* by the Afadras 

you know the name of^nylSrAnTv ^950 to let 

erslup in that vacancy. I have suitable for mem- 

4e . feeling prevailing amone us ^ brought to your notice 

Indian instead of an outsider. choose a local Anglo- 
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Ever since the receipt of your letter, I was in the look out 
for a proper candidate among the Anglo-Indians. Casually, I had 
a discussion about it with Shri G. Rajagopalachari, in the course 
of which he suggested the name of one Mr. G, V. Roge as the 
proper candidate. 

However, I leave the matter for your decision. 

■ With regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

P. S. Kumaraswami Raja 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
20 July 1950 

My dear Raja, 

Thank you for your letter of 15 July 1950. 

I have written to [Frank] Anthony about Mr. Roge and 
shall write to you again after hearing from him. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Shri P. S. Kumaraswami Raja 
Madras 
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1 York Place 
New Delhi 
19 July 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I have received a copy of the communication sent by the 
Chief Minister of Madras to you in regard to Mr. Prater's 
vacancy in Parliament. He Im found Mr. G. V. Roge to be 
a suitable and willing candidate. Afr. Raja has exaggerated my 
approval of Mr. Roge. I suggested his name as a good choice, 
but did not press more than that. However, I sec from Mr. 
Roge’s letter to the Chief Alinistcr that he is occup>-ing res- 
ponsible positions and is trusted by his community and abo that 
S C-X-19 
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SARDAR Patel’s corresponden-ce 

tiwAte aLio itdi to you to decide. I feel 


The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbh 
New Delhi 


ai Patel 


Yours sincerely, 
C. Rajagopalachar 
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My dear Rajaji, 

Prater’s vacancy in '^pJr'hamem ^ I ^ regarding Mr. 
gesting Mr. Roge’s candidature ^Mithony sug- 

that he would not like to stand in " ^ himself said 

-'ishes. Let me see what Anfhony 


The Hon’ble Shri C. Rajagopalacha 
^Lmster ^\lthout Portfolio^ 

New Delhi 


Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 
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Dear Sardaiji, 

Your letter of the 9fltt. : * 

for the same. Before I got vn? 
from Mr. Frank Anthony die! ^ 

dosed here\vith for your perusal TtT ^ which is en- 

IS going to meet on I Au^t Congress Legislature Party 

Parliament to be elected h ti. candidates for the Central 

be thaukful if Legislature. I tvotJd 

^Vith kind regarcL, ™^«er earlier. 


StvShf' ''“"obbbhai Patel 


Yours sincerely, 

P. S. Kumaraswami Raja 
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New Delhi 
29 July 1950 

My dear Raja, 

Thank you for your letter of 25 July 1950. 

I have had a talk with Anthony also. The Association is 
interested in getting the best man to represent the Anglo-Indian 
community and they feel that, if they confined them- 
selves to local considerations, they would not succeed in their 
objective. There is a great deal to be said for this point of 
view and on the whole I think you might have Mr. A. E. T. 
Barrow returned to fill the seat in Parliament vacated by Air. 
Prater. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbbai Patel 

The Hoo’ble Shri P. S. Kumaraswami Raja 
Madras 
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New Delhi 
29 July 1950 

My dear Anthony, 

Thank you for your letter of 27 July. 

2. I have already written to Kumaraswami Raja about select- 
ing Mr. Barro'V. I shall write to you again when I hear from 
him in reply. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

Frank Anthony Esq. 

Chairman 

AU-India Anglo-Indian i'Vssociation 
New Delhi 


:9I 
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telegram 


Madras 

p.„, j“'>' 

New Delhi 

party meeting CONV^EnEd TOMn 

regarding adoption of your DniEcrroN 

parliament. ^OR ANGLOINDIAN VACANCY 

CHIEF MINISTER JLADRAS 
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telegram 


Chief Minister 1 August 1950 

Madras 


your telegram of THIRTYPrt, 

GESTLNG that barrow ILAY bT* ALREADY REPLIED SUC- 

BEST man A.VD IF \-/E r.vsijT ON LOC^T^"”^^^®’ '^OCLATION WA.VT^ 
not be POSSIBLE. ^ CO.N3IDERATIO.VS THIS WOULD 


V'-ALIABIIBHAI 
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. New Delhi 

- ly dear Gopalasv/ami, 25 July 1 950 

1 am sending herewifL 

““ “ 'I'' Cabina Scc,eb.*,VT; ’!'? ‘ have 

slc.15 and Mmislara of Suic. ^ PosiUon of Deputy Mini- 


S: DeS" .,„.a 
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Yours sincerely, 
YaJlabhbhai PatcJ 



ENCLOSURE 


New Delhi 
25 July 1950 

Reference Cabinet Secretariat Memorandum No. 295/CF/47, dated 24 
July 1950. 

^ have carefully read the note recorded by the Prime Minister and the 
note received from the High Conunmioncr for India in London on the 
comj>osition of the Cabinet in the United Kingdom. 

I do not think that the analogy holds with the UK. \Ve do not have 
such line distinction between one Klinister and another as been established 
according to the UK practice. In fact what I find it that our grouping of 
hUtusters is different Under the term “Minister of State” we have really 
included both Minisien in charge of departments and Ministers of State 
who assist other Ministers in deparuneotaJ duties. The Mioisten of State 
for Parliamentary Affain, for Information and Broadcasting, for Relief and 
Rehabilitation and for Minonu'es are all independently in charge of their 
departments. They do not assist other Ministers in departmental duties, except 
in a sense that the Minister of State for Parliamentary Affairs also assists the 
Prime Minister in his parliamentary duties. The only Minister who assists 
other Ministers in departmental duties is (he Hon’ble Minister of State for 
Railva)s. As regards Deputy Ministers, I find that their functions are entirely 
those of the Parliamentary Secretaries. They represent their respeedte Minis- 
ters in Parliament during their absence. They also discharge parliamentary 
dudes e\en when they are present. In addition, they assist their respeedte 
Ministers in the discharge of departmental dudes. They are not like Ministers 
of State cadded to see Cabinet papers. They do not receive them as of right 
and they see these papers only at the disciedon of their Ministers. The Deputy 
Ministers do not share the collective responsibility of the GoseromenL If, there- 
fore, the term “Deputy Ministers” is to be avoided, they can only be called 
“Parliamentary Secretaries.” I do not know how far they will relish this 
terminology. 

V. J. Patel 

Deputy Prime Minister 
Cabinet Secretrary 
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New Delhi 
25 July 1950 


My dear Sardaqi, 
ing 

about the status of Dp ^ Cabinet Secretariat 

Even there, I doubt ^^fThe analogy in entirety, 

ters are really so finp ^ a betiyeen classes of ACnis* 

note appears to make out efimte as the High Commissioner’s 

rate to say tha^ on/T?. ^^at it might not be accu- 

functions only of thp P r''° ^puty Ministers are performing the 
Lai functS in ae S ^ 

same manner as Santh^^^H practically in the 

think that Khurshed Lai’s fn^T Ministr>'. I rather 

^Enistry cover a mnpK -j tactions m the Communications 

Raihvavs Ministr\' W sphere than Santhanam’s in the 

haps not boTo dk^uj T it would per- 

of work that each c?^\? 1" terms the land 

may do in our set-up ‘^^^“et Minister 

Deputy Ministers sho^^d^h ^ ^ contended all along, that 
of MiL-stem and shol t - Members of the Council 

by tha Prime mS“' ?PP“n.ccl by .he Presidca. and no. 

SO long as these men ^rp ^ appe^ to me to be inescapable 
ters under cur Constitution ^ny category of Minis- 

of Parliament. drawn from Members 

0 . The fligh Commissioner howrvrr r 
seem to require some comment: ’ 

(aj According to him 

Parliarncntan.- Sccrctari ' ^^cjct constitutional theciy, 
mental Minister whom^tC 

^a-cted by the Prime Min?.. practice they arc 

-oirnally submitted to ihe Kinn."^'"’ ^PP^miments 

(h; He also states n ? “ “ counesv. 

2G-t mn^ r >^tuarr.cntary Sccrciancs. 
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I do not know what the High Commissioner’s auUjorily for 
these statements is. From my letter to the Prime Minister 
dated 21st inst. [See Enclosure IJ you svill notice that in law 
Parliamentary Secretaries and • Parliamentary Under Secretaries 
in England arc included in the category of junior Ministers 
and it is clear that the King has to accord his approval 
to appointments of all junior Ministers, just as he accords 
his approval for the appointment of other Ministers or persons 
recommended by the Prime Minister. 

As regards collective responsibility, there is no statutory 
enunciation of it in England so far as I know. It is a matter 
of constitutional convention. In constitutional literature, col- 
lective responsibility has nearly alwa>'s been referred to as attaching 
to the Cabinet. Apparently when the Cabinet became umvieldy in 
size and only some of the Members are called to meetings of the 
Cabinet, it is now the ease that in ordinary parlance collec- 
tive responsibility is spoken of as attaching also to Ministers of 
Cabinet rank but not in the Cabinet. 

G. I cannot, however, recollect there being any constitu- 
tional warrant for all this. Junior Ministers cannot be held to be 
exempt from collective responsibility. If Mr. Attlee’s Cabinet or 
Ministry — whatever you like to call it — resigns, it cannot be that 
Ministen in Cabinet and those of Cabinet rank but not in 
Cabinet alone arc expected to resign, while the host of other 
people who arc junior Ministers can continue to retain their 
offices. Such a thing seems to me unthinkable in the working 
of the Bridsh Constitudon. 

7. So far as we arc concerned, we are governed by a written 
Consdtution. Every Minister has to be appointed by the President 
on the advice of the Prime Minister. The Council of Ministers is 
collectively responsible to Parliament. Once a man is appointfd 
a Minister of the Union — whatever grade of Minister he may be 
appointed to — he becomes a member of the Council of Ministers and 
collecdve responsibility attaches to lum as to every other Minister. 

8. As you liave sent a copy of your note to me, I think, I 
should send you for information copies of the correspondence that 
has passed between me and the Prime Minister since the last 

Cabinet meeung. . , 

Yours sincerely, 

N. Gopalaswami 

The Hon’blc Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
New Delhi 



EN'CLOSURE I 


New Delhi 
21 July 1950 


of 


My dear Jawaharlalji, 
course of 

deputy Ministeis, it ,v-a 5 su^ges't^ ^ Cabinet yesterday on the status 
ascertained. position in the UK might be 

2- men Shanmuldiam Chettv x 

I asked him to study the ee - ^ England in -May 1943, 

dure that svas bang foUosveH Cabinet there and the proce- 

also ivTote to him Ln that r Cabinet v.ort. I behes'e you 

svorimg of the Cabinet s^-jt - ^ memorandum on the 

Ministers and Cabinet on his return. He had contacted both 

3 , ^ memorandum s.as drawn up. 

• --^sxording to thw 


o . memorandum v 

• --^tding to this memorandi.rr, >r- - 
omcers, divided into three categories': 


law 


(a) 

(b) 


\c/ 


Cabinet .Ministers; 

Ministers of Cabinet rant- r, 

and Members of the Cabinet; 

Jamor .Ministers not of Cabinet rank. 

Tile number of Cabinet \f' ‘ 

tcis of Cabinet rank but not in number of Minis- 

v,-as 37 besides 4 lasv officer- number of junior 

are .Ministers of the Cro-.s-n. “A ' ^ -^bolc lot of them, exceeding 70, 

net, a.cr>- Minister is considered"^ ^<=ponsibilit>- of the Cabi- 

a-nd ans-.vcrabic to Parliament for a^hh ac&°^->^ personally responsible 
■r- I have looked also into ib»- - 

by the British Parliament. This - Crown .-Vet, 1937, enacted 

UffcTcnt classes of Ministers a-d th ' ^ salaries and pensions of the 

mons. The .Act deals ssith Z‘l ^ 

dons rcicrrcd to above, wha’c--,-,. eeme under the dcscrip- 

iron diis only to show- ffiat - p.,*,;- ^^nal designations mav be. 1 men- 

Secrctar;.- including even such''a a Parliamentary Under 

•s treated as a Minister of the ^ ^ -Msistant Pest- Master General 
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London Times dated S July I9S0 vrfuch showii that the King’s approval was 
obtamed for the appointment of Kfr. D. R. Recs-Williains as Parliamentary 
Under Secretary of State, Commonwealth Relations Office — which is a junior 
Ministership. 

6. Sections 4, 5 and 6 of the Ministers of the Crown Act have something to 
say about pensions. But the pensions referred to are pensions for persons who 
have held political offices. Under Section 4, the Prime Minister, and the First 
Lord of the Treasury, is entitled to an annual pension of £ 2,000 from the 
moment he has taken the oath of office. But this pension is not payable to any 
person so long as he is in recapt of any pension under the Political Offices 
Pension Act, 1869, or any salary payable out of moneys provided by Parha* 
ment etc. Under Section 5, the Leader of the Opposition is enUtled to an 
annual salary of £2,000, but tbit salary is not payable to him if he is ia 
receipt of a pension payable under the Ministers of the Crown Act, and, 
if he is in receipt of a pension under the Political Offices Pension Act, the 
salary payable to him as Leader of the Opposition shall be reduced by an 
amount equal to the amount of that pension. Section 6 says that no penon 
in receipt of a salary or pension under the Ministers of the Crown Act shall 
be entitled to receive any sum out of moneys provided by Parliament by way 
of salary or allowance in respect of his membership of the House of Com* 
mons. 

7. There is no reference in this Parliamcniary enactment to the salary pay* 
able under it to a Minister of the Crown being reduced by the amount of 
any pension which, for services rendered by him as a permanent civil servant, 
he has been drawing. 

8. Perhaps the Cabinet Secretary might make further researches into this 
matter. 

Yours sincerely, 

N Gopalaswami [Ayyangar] 

The Hoii’ble Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru 
Prime Minister 


ENCLOSURE II 

New Delhi 
22 July 1950 

My dear Gopalaswami, 

Your letter of 21 July. The ordinance we have passed about the sala- 
ries of Ministers will be brought up in the shape of a Bill at the next 
session of Parliament. Perhaps if you have any specific proposals on this 
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subject, we might 
to this matter? 


SARDAR Patel’s correspondence 

consider them soon in Cabinet. Could you give thought 


The Hon’ble Shri N. Gopalaswami 
- luuster for Transport & Railways 
h>ew Delhi ^ 


Ayyangar 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


enclosure iir 

New Delhi 

My dearjawaharlalji, 22 July 1950 

ith reference to vour Ir-n r j 

Ministers, I have alreaAi, -j , regarding the status of Deputy 

Members of the Con ‘l Deputy Ministers should be treated as 

is accepted, the Salari *r \ ,*"^**^*^ under the Constitution. If this view 
No. XX of 1950 will r ‘ 1947, as amended by Ordinance 

the enclosure. If PaK: ► further amendment on the lines indicated in 
tcmplation should he ^ should be directed that the Bill in con- 

“ "»■= Una brfor. I. i, i. 


’’■"'‘U Keh, 

Enme Minister 

New Delhi 


Yours sincerely, 
N. Gopalaswami 


t>UGGESTED AMENDME.VTS 

1- The reference to “Dennri/ vr- - ... 

as well as in sub-section fit r • ^ Ulster’ in the long title and preamble 

2. For Ct. JTr ” -Ue Ac. .h, Jd be J 

‘‘a. “bCnisted’ means'^'*”” should be subsdUiled: 

Union, whether designa^tecT'™^!,”^ ‘he Council of Ministers of the 
or a Deputy Ivlinister ” ^ a met Minister or a Minister of State 

«•' S” d“’ 

“Wth effeerfro ” following should be substituted: 

shall be paid to each Caht '’'hich this Act comes into force there 

3,000 per mensem, and to i, ^Enister of .State a salary of Rs. 

mensem.” I^<=Puty Minister a salary of Rs. 2 T 0 OO per 
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J40 Constitution House 
New Delhi 
7 April 1950 

My dear Sardaiji, 

A few days ago I brought to your notice the fact that the 
official list of hlcmbers of Parliament shows four vacancies among 
the seats allotted to the Punjab. You then promised to look into 
the matter. I shall be grateful if you will kindly let me know 
when the vacancies, assuming that they have been correctly shown 
be filled, 

Vours sincerely, 
H. V, Karnath* 
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• New Delhi 

9 April J930 

My dear Kamath, 

Thank you for your letter of 7 April. 

The question of filling vacancies from Punjab docs not 
concern me. I was only concerned with Part B States and I find 
that the only vacandes to be filled arc in Madhya Bharat and 
llajasthan. We are taking steps to do so as quickly as possible. 

As regards Punjab, however, I have had enquiries made and 
am informed that these are really surplus vacancies rendered 
surplus on account of the shift of population during the last dis- 
turbances. On the basis of population, it is not necessary to fill 
these vacancies and, therefore, they have been allowed to remain 
unfilled. 

Yours sincerely, 
Valiabhbhai Patel 

Shri H. V. Kamath 
Member of Parliament 
New Delhi 

I Joined ICS in London. 1929; reugned 1938 to Join freedom movement; later 
joined Forward Bloc; member, CA. 19M; elected lo Lok Sabha on PSP ticket in 1953 
and 1962: member, Admlnistratnc Rcibciiu OomroLsion 
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My dear Jawaharlal, 9 April 1950 

You 'vvill recall that h 

ing exemptions to Membe't^ came up about grant- 

account of holding an offi^ ° arhament from disqualification on 
question arose about under the Government the 

committeeSj boards err ^ office as members of various 

then was that the Law vr- Government. The view 
bring in, if necessary a tvould consider this question and 

to safeguard those Member-^^H!^^^*’ indemnity 

committees and boards Th t) have continued on these various 
yet been tackled and I ^ far as I know, has not 

until Parliament meets ne t ' ^ leave it as it is 

the whole question shnnm ''ould, therefore, suggest that 

legislation brought befofj ^ carefuHy and necessar>' 
would myself suggest that before the session ends, I 

of the expii? of our ^ ^'’bo were on the 

ees, boards, etc., and as ™^™bers of various committ- 

who might be appointed as ”bght exempt those 

sent of the Speaker. Thi<; ^ Government ivith the con- 

naembeis ivho would be P-etr'° severely restrict the number of 
could be depended uoon exemptions and the Speaker 

power or converting this into ! ®?uard against the abuse of this 

g ttus into patronage by the executive Government. 


The Hon’ble Pandit 
•t^nme Minister 
New Delhi 


Jawaharlal 


Nehru 


Yours sincerely, 
VaUabhbhai Patel 
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New Delhi 
9 April 1950 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Your letter of 9 April. 1 agree with you that this matter of 
disqualification of Afcmbers of Parliament should not be left vague. 
If you like, wc can have legislation. I fear, however, that 
it would be difficult to get any additional legislation through dur- 
ing this session. Probably any such legislation trill give rise to 
long discussion in tlie House and all kinds of amendments might 
be moved. Would it be possible to have an ordinance after the 
session ends and then get this converted into an Act of Parlia- 
ment during the next session? In any event, the question should 
be immediately exanxined. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

The Hon'ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
10 April 1950 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

Thank you for your letter dated 9 April 1950 regarding the 
disqualification of Members of Parliament. 

I do not think that an ordinance would be an appropriate 
method of dealing with this question. The Law Minister has already 
told the members of the party and probably made a statement in 
Parliament also that this question trill be examined and, if nece- 
ssary, dealt with by suitable legislation at a later date. Apart 
from this, I do not think we can relate this to any emergency. 
After all, the position is that when tve pushed through our Bill 
on the subject last month, we said we would examine the position 
and bring in legislation if necessary at a later date. We might 
therefore make ourselves liable to criticism on the ground that sve 
deliberately wanted to avoid Parliament in a matter in \vhich 
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SARDAR Patel’s correspondence 


it was primarily concerned, 
best to have legislation, even 
a day or two. 


On the whole, therefore, it would be 
if it means e.xtcnding the session by 


5Sw >'™tarlal Nehru 


Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 
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New Delhi 

A/fir Ac, April 1 950 

My dear Sardar Sahib, 

the Hon’ble the passed between you and 

tion to Membe/7paS!:r; of grantin/exemp- 

of holding an office of nmfif a ebsquahfication on account 
by me to the Hon’ble Dr B Government was fonvardea 

have received a renlv rti u- ^"^’^edkar* on I] April 1 950. I 
dated 14 April I950^ct ^ ^ enclose a copy of his letter 

forward the Bill durino-^tl?^ that it will not be possible to bring 
dunng the remaining feiv days of the session. 

Yours sincerely, 

New Delhi 


32; member, >^3; member. RTC, 1930- 

Mmiater in Cabmet July m2-Junc 1946; member, CA; Law 

. "^ILA (Bihar) 1926* \rr a //^ 

Chief Whip and hckhier Lr Congress Whip, I937-39 and again 

o^emor of Madhya Pradesh ^ntary Afiairs for two decades; presenily 
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23 Parliament Hoitse 
Xew Delhi 
14 April 1950 

My dear Sinha, 

Your letter of 1 1 April. I am afraid it is quite impossible to bring forward 
another Bill before Parliament during the remaining few day* of this session 
in order to safeguard those members of Parliament who have continued on 
various committees and boards set up by Government. The question requires 
further careful consideration for which I shall have no time, especially in view 
of the necessity to gel the Representation of the People Bill through during 
this session and in view of my preoccupation with the informal conference on 
the Hindu Code Bill which I have called for the 20ib. Nor do I see any 
great urgency for this measure. In spite of the discussion in ParJiameat early 
in March on the Prevention of Disqualification Bill no specific question has 
been raised by any one that paritcular members of Parhameni have incurred 
the disqualification by reason of their being members of such committees or 
boards. 

Youn sincerely, 

B. R. Ambedkar 

The Hon’ble Shri S. N. Sinha 
Parliament House 
New Delhi 
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Dehra Dun 
20 April 1950 


My dear Rajen Babu, 

I understand from Mishraji [D. P. Mishra] that you dis- 
cussed with him the question of Christian clement amongst the 
tribes being treated as non-tribes. I myself was rather sympa- 
thetic to this point of view, but when I considered all the impli- 
cations and aspects involved, I saw no alternative except to re- 
cognise that conversion should not affect tribal status. Tribal reli- 
gion is, as you know, being treated separately from Hinduism, and, 

30.1 
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sardar Patel’s correspondence 


ism'L^uW ako^'bJ'affected wo" n conversion to Hindu- 
possible to arron^ A- • • * . of course, be almost im- 

sSte Goler^r^en religion. The 
tion of Bihar, accepted°thirno°T"r‘^‘^ 
to limit it to a panicular area " 

If you would liL tn i- 

you might send for R S^nal pardcular 
and Cemus Comr^ssioner' Registrar-General 

matter. I have told him tnrt ‘^oahng with this particular 

sec yoc and explain U.= Mc Mag" 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad 

President 

New Delhi 


Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 
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New Delhi 

Dear VaUabhbhai, 7 June 1950 

duction of a mes^sTneer^ser^r^^ prepared by my office on the intro- 
the ne.xt session ofSarliameir^^ P^liament Chamber from 
in the present practice I am involves a change 
reactions. ’ ending it to you for having your 

I trust you ^vill aRree thaf- f-L® 
decorum, dignity anf solemnity ?rSe' 

improvement If vnn proceedings and requires 

take funthcr kcnnn L ■"-» p^osala, I shall 


SL?d?„‘' VaUabhbhai Paid 


Yours sincerely, 
G. V. Mavalankar 
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Dehra Uun 
4 July 1950 

My dear Dada Sahib, 

Please refer to your letter of 7 June 1930, with which you 
forwarded to me the enclosed papers (which I am returning here- 
with). 

We had a discussion about this when you were here, and it 
^vas agreed that the best course would be to train up the jamadars 
and peons of the staffs of Hon’ble hfinisters, rather than recruit a 
new force of peons. There is already a plethora of peons and a 
new messenger service would, in my judgment, be an avoidable 
burden on the exchequer. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabbbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Shri G. V. Mavalankar 
Maharashtra Society 
Ellis Bridge 
Ahmedabad 


New Delhi 
26 July 1950 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I enclose a rough draft for the President’s Address to Parlia- 
ment. I should be grateful if you will kindly send me any sugges- 
tions in regard to it. 

Various Mimstrics suggested to me the inclusion of a number 
of items in the Address. I feel, however, that the Ad * ° 
be as short as is possible and should not be burdened w c 


Please treat this draft as top secret. 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 

My *ar Vallabhbhai. 

left out on^c President’s Address. I have 

corrections. Paragraphs and have made various other 


Nt D°C' ''“"'“’''bhal Patel 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


enclosure 

•ROM THE REVI^D DRAFT OF THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
TO PARLIA.VIENT 

Members of Parliament, 

Honourable Members will recall th-ar ? . f i. 
reached between the rnr,» * “ February, an agreement was 

Africa to hold at a I r Pakistan and the Union of South 

the discussion of the r i" V-r, a conference for 

supposed that nothing would occurTt'” Africa. This agreement pre- 

February and the niain f ^ between the preliminary conference held in 
adjustment UnfortuTi,., i ^rence to vitiate the atmosphere for a friendly 

»l..t.h.°or"SCo -"•be.nMll.d.'Ib. .d»- 

South Africa, has be^ t* h^^ applicable to the Indian community in 

Law has reaffirmed and^exILr^'l;.^"'^ the enactment of the Group Areas 

policy of segregation, to which thv =^PPhcation of the Union Government’s 
firmly objected over a eri d f of India have consistently and 

fore, decided that no ^ f ] ° seventy years. My Government, there- 

m the conference which the^ P“'-pose would be served by their participation 
early this autumn. The f 1 ^^ovemment had proposed should be held 
United Nations and have^ask^d subject must again be raised in the 

Assembly of the Ortyam'c.,,- inclusion in the agenda of the General 

Honourable Members°are'^ September, 

ntry has' been a matter of that the economic situation in the cou- 

to formulating a plan for th '^“"cem to my Goverment. With a viciv 

of the country and thus ensu ' tlevelopment of the productive resources 
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progress, a Planning Conunissioa has been established, which is applying itself 
with ability and earnestness to its work. The pre^-ailing crises and complexities 
in international affairs add greatly to the difficulties of the econornic situation. 
The new threat to world peace, which affects every country, has potentialities 
of grave import to our economy. The situation calls for constant vigilance and 
examination of measures likely to assist in bolding the price level. The greatest 
economy has to be practised in all departments of Government and restraint 
in spending exercised by the public. 

The food situation continues to be given the highest priority by my Govern- 
ment. The ovTrall position in regard to it shows considerable improvement 
There has been record procurement of wheal in lie rabi areas. This, coupled 
with imports, for which arrangements have already been made, will place an 
adequate quantity of wheat at our dlsposaL As regards rice, however, the 
procurement in certain areas has not been satislactory. In some States, notably 
Madras, \Vest Bengal and Bihar, difficulties have arisen and these have been 
added to by natural disasters and by the influx of large numbers of migrants. 
Government are taking every step to prevent the development of any serious 
situation, partly by its supply of wheat and millets and partly by importmg 
rice. My Govemment are determined to overcome all these difficulties and are 
eonfldeat of the success of the programme that has been laid down to make 
India self-sufficient in regard to food by the end of 1951. 

Considerable progress has been made in the rehabilitation of displaced 
persons. But a great deal remains to be done and large numbers of these 
refugees are undergoing privation and suffering. As the problem was being 
brought under control in the North, a large and continuing influx of migranu 
in Bengal, Assam and Tripura upset previous calculations and added greatly to 
its complexity and magnitude. This problem can only be handled effectively 
on an all-India basis and with the co-operation of all States. 
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New Delhi 
30 July 1950 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

Thank you for your letter dated 28 July 1950. 

I have no suggesdoas to make in the revised drafl of the 
President’s Address which you sent me except that a small para 
should be inserted about the formation of the new Cabinet. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
Prime Minister 
New Delhi 
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telegram 

New Delhi 
13/14 May 1950 

Hon. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
Trivandrum 

EXMCTA-nONS ^ today. PRAY GOD GIVE HE ENERGY TO FULFIL YOUR 

MAHTAB 


Malabar Hill 
Bombay 
20 May 1950 

My dear Mahtab, 

Many SaSE forTe f^sumption of your ofBce. 

fore/could not ba"k to Travancore and, there- 

and yoTh'^rUc^c?eded'^-^^^V°'' 

portfolio. I dn Ln taking over the Industry & Supply 

of this Ministry the^LmT ^ t)ear upon the problems 

you displayed so successf£''?‘'^n commonsense approach as 
balanced and enliirlit*- ^ y m Onssa. What is required is a 
we are faced in the field difficulties with which 

understanding and a nr, • • ^“^'^‘^Tialisation and an intelligent 
community hate difficulties of the business 

in this wav and look at the problems 

ever Wh.n- 
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I.V TUB CAOtB OF SWADESIIl 

Vour loss to Orissa is undoubtedly great, and I was on that 
account rather reluctant to disturb you. You have done won- 
cr u y well there both adnunistrativcly and organisationaliy and 
tha^Sut^ profit from your experience of affairs in 

With best %vishcs, 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

^te Hon’blc Shri Harckrushna Mahtab 
Minister for Industry & Supply 
Government of India 
New Delhi 


New Delhi 
18 June 1950 


Revered Sardaiji, 

I am sending hcrcvviUi a copy of the letter which I have 
^ addressed to the Planning Commission. I think we should go 
ahead with some programme. As soon as we take up the pro- 
gramme of stopping imports of consumer goods within a given 
period, I think we can create the necessary enthusiasm in the 
country. I am inclined to think that the spirit of swadeshi is 
being gradually killed by allowing imports of all kinds. In order 
to give effect to the swadeshi programme, we will have to cry a 
halt to the talk of socialisation and nationalisation which has been 
going on for the last several yeais. Now I am studying a signifi- 
cant declaration of Mao Tse-tung, the President of the Chinese 
Republic, who has been accepted now as one of the greatest 
exponents of Communism. Mao Tse-tung says that ‘‘the relation 
between the public and private industries should now be improved 
as there is no possibility of early liquidation of capitalism.” Unless 
we take a practical step like this, not oniy industry and agricul- 
ture will not prosper but the State itself will be in danger. 

In this connection I cannot but remember the days when 
sacrifice in the cause of swadeshi was rousing enthusiasm amongst 
the people. Even today if we place the programme of swadeshi 
before the country and call upon the people to sacrifice, there vnll 
be enthusiasm and Support all round. If you generally agree 
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•vvith this view, then I ^vdlI proceed ^\’ith it systematically and 
steadily. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. Mahtafa 

The Hon ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
Dehra Dim 


ENCLOSURE 


My dear Shri Nanda, 


18 June 1950 


It appears it vdll take a pretty long time to draw up any detaded plan 
of the development programme of the country. But I wonder if a rough outhne 
^ot be dratvn up immediately now. It occurs to me that we can proceed 
om the pomt of viev/ of self-sufficiency straightawav. Attempts may be made 
now to manufacture those articles which are now being imported from other 
countries. Situated as India is, necessarily all dei-elopments must centre round 
agriculture. Leaving aside food, which must be grmvn in this country, those 
articles which are required for agricultural purposes and for meeting the 
essential needs of the agriculturists should be manulactured in this countrj'. 
As to which articles require to be manulkctured as early as ixKsible in India, 
It can be easdy ascertained from our import statistics. This iriU cover a good 
ground to start with. We can draw up the list of industries which should be 
started as early as posible. For these industries, some basic industries perhaps 
will be necessary, such as steeL Even in the present financial circumstances I 
do not conrider it an insmmountable difficulty to make a beginning of all 
these industries in a determined maimer. 


I think we must take a practical viciv of the situation and should not 
leave it ourselves to particular types of industries. It is not possible today to 
eliminate private industries. There is no use of calculating as to when private 
capitalism wiU be eliminated- To start with we may perhaps invite private 
people to start industries according to plan and render them neceesarv help 
and assistance. It would be worthwhile for Government, either Centtal or 
prowncml, to participate in these industries to some extent financially. If this 
IS accepted, we have to relate all our lawa and reforms to it. If you 
vil^T Planning Commission generally agree with this 

Import J^tiediately and take steps to see that 

of essential goods are completely stopped within a given poriod- 

^ people to put up with a little 

'-lence m order to carry out this programme. I am sure if we make 
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up our mind here, we can persuade the people to undergo the inconvenience 
necessary for the purpose. 

Will you please consult with your colleagues and let me know your views 
as early as possible ? 

Yours sincerely, 
H. hfahtab 

Shri Gulzarilal Nanda 
Deputy Chairman 
Planning Commission 
New Delhi 
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Dchra Dun 
4 July 1950 

My dear Mahtab, 

I received your letter dated 18 June 1950 regarding stop 
page of imports of consumer goods. I refrained from replying o 
it earlier as I thought the matter required fuller consideration 
than seems to have been given by you or would have been possi- 
ble if I were in a hurry to reply. 

2. The whole question requires careful planmng. In the fiRt 
place, we have to find out what consumer goods are being pro- 
duced in India and in what quanUties; whether the e»sung p^ 
duction can meet indigenous demand; and if not, w e P 
duction is capable of being raised to the required 

extent to which enquiries reveal that a particular comm y 
article is being produced in India, of a reasonable ^ 

might be justified in shutring dosvn imports, but beyond this 
would not be possible to go. . j • 

3. The next category 1. of articles which 

India, if business enterprise could be enhsted " „^shouId 
ties eJe. could be granted. In respect f “ Sin 

go all out to evolve plans for i. uken in hand. It 

a reasonable time, production of question of 

is only svhen producUon comes about that me q 

stoppage of imports could „bich are essendal 

4. The third category would ^ ,rithin a reason- 

and which cannot gei„ anything by cutdng 

able time. I do „,^ptas an emergency measure 

down this category of imporB 

in order to balance our exchange postnun. 
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wth th^e, we shall have to make sure that the indi- 
Thi<; ^ protecting are of the right quality, 

surh in parOc^ar, to articles of human consumption, 

Tiaup t j, tinned food, nutritious substances etc. We shah 
orpqrn'hp standard laboratories for testing these articles and 
fi w punishment for adulteration or spurious articles, 

arliipvprl have to consider whether the object can be 

A liinitin° ^ Stoppage of imports or by a high tariff wall, 
with fnrp'^ iviUj of course, be the many trade agreements 

where countries. Forei^ trade cannot be unilateral except 

nKtai'n f 1° ^ countries produces goods which it cannot 

nriS^le T to depart from the 

of internation^^S^^ sivadeshi in certain cases in the interests 

snive stoppage of imports or high tariff duties do not 

hv a n 'vhole scheme has to be supplemented 

y weU-directed and continuous drive for “Buy Indian.” 

investifrar* i^y ideas, on the lines of which you can make 

Si ^ programme. It iviU involve thought- 

but ^ Tu business interests as iveU as other Ministries, 

awav frnm .1 j made. We are gradually drifting 

Fvpn r, taking more and more to foreign goods. 

tpnrip we produce articles of a comparable quality the 

own toreign rather than buy Indian. In our 

m^t^p^m^rl ^^torests, this has got to be stopped and a beginning 

to be nushpH dynamic programme of swadeshi has 

LaJd "°d if you can initiate it or lend a helping 

meat sSrviSp f ^ you '^ill have done a 

great service to the country. 

Yours sincerely, 

_ Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Shii Harekrushna Mahtab 
for Industry & Supply 
New Delhi ^ 
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Dehra Dun 
20 June 1950 


My dear Mahtab, 

I am sending herewith a cutting of what you [arc] 
to have stated at a meeting in Bombay. I should c o 
whether you ere correctly reported. On certain matters, it appears 
that the foreign embassies and correspondents have reported yo 
viesvs and that has resulted in some embarrassing enqmnes Mm 
the External Affairs Ministry. They ali conment with soM gle , 
that, in spite of your vow of silence, you have Mn . r 

statements’^ which are critical, if not worse, of the Government of 
IntUa and some of the States. sincerely, 

Vallabhbhai Patel 


The Hon’ble Shri Harckrushna Mahtab 
Minuter for Industry & Supply 
New Delhi 


enclosurb 

Irahna M.btab, .Mwoter tor polidr. to intn- 

questionr rdaUng to subj«W raogroE orccling held .t Groen’r Hold 

going potty polido, »t a Booboy on Wrfodday. 

under the auspices of the rrogicsM j,U,t3b said that dthough at one 

Ansiyering in the affinoafve. „„ ronried bopsiton. 

dmc he bad fongbt for ib= e."“ » P rbangrf bis opinion cntMy ssbtsi 
ntent on Uwt inoc, ho b»i “^“tStXTSngwn™. bn. a pwedoal 
faced with realitio- ‘ I am ° 

man," be added. ^ prohibidon was raised on the 

The Minister said: " ^ jj-o by Congressmen, who wanted the 

floor of me Orissa '“““’'^'TsLcoWi/ opp-rf U.. mos. a. I was coosin. 

'^“““'uno.b^-ip'-” 

ced that it would not be 
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nationalisauon of indust^'^h" industnallsts about 

of them thought that national' P''0P=rIy understood by the people. Most 
hastened to assure that no ‘ confiscation, he said, but 

-ent without compensation''aIctdfn7trth““'‘^ " ■ 

In spite of such an assurance havinn^h ConsUtuuon. 

people, particularly industrialists sHI Constitution, many 

sinister.” ’ viewed the proposition as “something 

Aslccd wlictijcr it not r i. 

ling industries, like ' te.’ctilec t, a at some Government officials control- 

mills or of the cloth trade’- ft, \r knowledge of the working of 

complaint. Civil service offir' I ^ ^ ^ ^act and that is my 

hibition to control of kerosene. Tf everything from pro- 

not aware of the techn' r • ^ painful to realise that some of them are 

out a proposal to recruit ^ 

departments of the Ministry ” ^ mdustry itself to work the technical 
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New Delhi 

Revc„d Sardarji, 

a vow not to speak ‘9^0- Fiist of all the report that I took 

to many reporters that in spite of my making it clear 

was that I wSoo, d- -T What I said 

logs organised bv all Oovernment actions in public meet- 

orwoujfS do Llr'’ '■>' Gover^nent would 

kindly sent me. twisfc? ^ cutting of ivhich you have 

prohibition the ouestir. ^ made here and there. As regards 
not introduce Drohihir" ^ ^ Chief Alinister of Orissa I did 

that because of the ab7 ^ reply to that I explained 

the tvbole population population ivhich is 25 per cent of 

tion by legislation K t Practicable to introduce prohibi- 

Paganda ete I 7. ' i such as pro- 

Orissa the'conZ7-';„ T ^ ° was the case 

regari r 

'vere many^7fficie7 offi if I agreed that 

^cply I said that so lono- technical departments. In 

tiat so long as officers .vorHng in various technical 
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lines, including industries, do not come forward to take up Govern- 
ment service at sacrifice, the thing has to be managed wih civil 
oificen. 


With regard to the nationalisation of industnes, ^ ^ 

correctly stated the Government of India’s policy as it stands to ay. 

So far as the question of prohibition is concerned, I received 
a letter from Mr. [B.G.] Kher* and I have made it clear to 
him as to what I said on the occasion. I am told a correction 
appeared in the newspapers. I am sorry I have not seen it ye. 
If you think any correction is to be made, I shall do i as y 
suggest. Yours sincerely, 

H. K. Mahub 


The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Pate! 
Dehra Dun. 
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extract 

1 Queen Victoria Road 
New Delhi 
10 June 1950 


My dear Vallabhbhai, accepted, ivill have to be 

The plan for [sugarj dccon ’ will have to be 

worked out in full detail and an f advantage. Provision 

made at a time which yields so that 

will have to be made for j before decontrol becomes 

the pipeline of supplies from rising to an unduly 

operative and 5^000 tom therefore wiU be necessary 

high level. An addiuonal hu.ow ^ producuon is not 

for consumption in the inont ” adequate stocks in the 

sufficiently advanced by then to ^ exchange position at 

market. It is understood ffiat ^ af about Rs. 7 crores 

present is not so tight an ® . i-yh tons may be forthcoming 

which may be necessary to imp<» position of sugar is by no 
^vithout difficulty. The fupjJy 70^000 

means easy, but it may be currency areas, 

tons from sterling areas and ^ 

‘ 55 ^. 5 . 

Uter High Comnuss'O"''^ u> ^ 
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be utmost importance that the price of sugar should 

rule at The price under decontrol will 

about R<: 'vii present controlled retail price of 

sent blank ' ™^und but will be very much below the pre- 

maund' Tt to Rs. 80 per 

Quantitv nf ^ ^F- ^^°"'^‘^‘^Scable circles that an appreciable 

^UDDlv^nrl^ ^ as 30 %, of the total 

large oroDortin black market. Under decontrol a 

comumnTn ^eely available for 

position which^riU fes^uTL^T'""'^'^- 

everv stnr, tn ^ ^ P”ces. It is necessary to take 

as near ^tbn uiarket price under decontrol remains 

sugar shonlH control price as possible. For this purpose, 

3^f;t*=,£'„tr¥r r 

( incliiflino- n f landed cost of imported sugar 

Rs 34/- ne^ uiaund ) is round about 

under decontr^^l^ k 'vhy the market price 

allowed Fvn T this level if imports are freely 

too large a placed on the OGL we need not apprehend 

not easy anrl import, as the world supply position is 

ment of tbe ^^'^''^^^^®^*^^^®^^”S-^ou^ideringthattherequire- 

Ss kkh tons a ^ by y<^a^ experience is 

may reasonahlv^ production is estimated at 11 lakh tons, ive 
We should hf^ oxpect that imports need not exceed 1 lakh tons, 
they can be on the imports so that 

liniit. ^^y ‘^bey tend to exceed the above 

The programme of decontrol should be as foUows : 

SepteSeTig^'^Arthal .^e announced e^ly in 

orosnpntc u ^b^t time, the cane area and crop 
prospects «„ be fairly acc^ately estimated. 

sur of lifting the ban on fonvard trading in 

mav bp °^°usly with the announcement of decontrol 
Sri mL 'be increased cane area, 

crushing ^ ready prices at the time of 

S'lsof n be liberalised to the extent of 10 

r. s y° 'be present ration from October 1950. 

L"?r by Septe- 
1950 ^ another IjO lakh tons by December 
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(v) The produedon and imports during the current year 
will condnuc to be allocated to the States for 
distribudon as at present, up to 15 January • _ 
Decontrol will apply only to the next season s pro “ebon 
which is Ukcly to be marketed from about the beginm g 
of January 1951. , 

The question of condnuing a f/Tugar 

cane on the basis of the landed ■=“' 
and the question of a maximum pnee lor sug 

gur should be examined. r fn the 

If necessary, to S do°wn the move- 

“f“ur“frrf^.<.ty areas during the crushing 

SuTar should be placed on -ha J™” SlHnS 

1950, so dtat the ““th^rar^ive from January 

contracts for shipment which shouiQ 

1951. nolicv should be taken by 

All decisions on gur an sug action should be 

the Central Government and no I,,. „„ ,„teic 

— 1" pa™s“ :.! Uie movement of gur. 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


permitted by the States. In J 

State ban imposed by mduodj^J “eeessary uecisum 
I shall thank you “ “a*' ,^5 imported early, 

at any rate 50,000 tons will have to 


With kindest regards. 

The Hon’bleSardarVallabbbhoi Patel 
New. Delhi 


Yours very sincerely, 
K. M. Munshi 


New Delhi 
12 June 1950 

My dear Vallabhbbai, „ you regardiug 

Munshi has sent me ,hot your pnva.e secret^ 

r *d"abTne. made therein 

Scu.td^o all b.e “t metdig of "thf Cabinet at D.hra 
„oy be discussed at the 
Dun. 
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immediately. The two questions of decontrol and import of sugar 
\verc thus interlinked. Moreover, I felt that since the Cabinet 
was going to discuss the question of cotton policy in which 
decontrol is one of the issues, it might as well discuss the 
question of sugar. I did think of the Economic Committee of the 
Cabinet, but felt that since all the members of the Economic 
Committee at. present in Delhi would be present in the Cabi- 
net, the delay involved in reference of the question to the Eco- 
nomic Committee might be avoided- Further, it would be open 
to the Cabinet to discuss this matter and refer it to the Economic 
Comnuttee if it thought it necessary. I am sure you will agree 
that on the question of urgency, at least to start wth, I must 
accept the view of H.M. Food. I hope you will also agree that 
if the Cabinet can come to a decision on the question of cotton 
policy, although some members would be absent, it can o 
discuss the question of sugar policy. It is, of course, open to t ic 
Cabinet to discuss the item and decide to postpone it or to rc er 
it to the Economic Committee or to consult the Planmng Com- 

yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 


The Hon’ble Sir C. D. Deshmukh 
Minister for Finance 
Camp Dehra Dun 
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New Delhi 
29 August 1950 


My dear Munshi, ^ Shri K. D. 

I am sending herewiA a Tjp ^vritten to the 

Malaviya, Minister of Dcye ‘^P™ jf the position, as 

Prime Minister. He has sen ® ^ reason to doubt it, it 

stated in the letter, is true, ana 
seems to be ““=‘'■>5““’ p„blcm sqaately. 
shall have to deal wtn tii p Yours sincerely, 

V.allabhbhai Patel 


The Hon’ble Shri 
Minister for Food 
New Delhi 


K. M. Munshi 

and Agriculnire 



enclosure 

EXTRACTS 

Lucknow 
21/26 August 1950 

My dear Jawaharlalji, 

If Government wanted the control of sugar effective, the only way possi- 
ble for us was to rope in gur also within the restrictive measures and for the 
purpose to have fair price shops run by the existing co-operative societies and- 
at other places by the State. 

I wonder if the Government of India know that due to their policy of 
controlling sugar without controlling gur, last year about five crore maunds 
of cane which should have under the agreement between the cane societies 
and the cane growers gone to the mills for producing sugar was diverted to 
gur and no power could persuade cane growers to honour the agreement and 
send their cane to mills. 

Yours sincerely, 
K. D. Malaviya 
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New Delhi 
30 August 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I am in due receipt of your letter dated 29 August. I am 
sen^g you herewth a copy of a letter which I have addressed 
to Pan^i on the hnes settled at the Chief Ministers’ conference. 
If we can take the risk of the sugar prices going up for some 

decontrol is the best remedy. Then, 
^ * a\aya says, ^ngs -^vill rectify themselves, prices ^vill go 
do\m arid there iviU be any amount of sugar in the country. 

But whether ive can summon up such a courage or not is not 
lor me to say. ° 

^ 1 -t ^ Malaviya that, as suggested by me in my 

letter to Pantji control of gur is equaUy^Ssential. \ hope to se- 

to do^°Tb imported sugar and if I Im able 

to do so, the situauon tviU be fairly easy 
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With kind rceards, . i 

^ ’ Yours very sincerely, 

K. M. Munshi 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 

New Delhi 

PS. 

I may mention that tliere was a strong opinion in favour ol 
decontrol among the Chief Ministers, but I did not accept it as 
there was no possibility of obtaining foreign sugar then. 


ENCLOSURE 

EXTILVGTS 

New Delhi 
24 August 1950 




"My dear Paniji, 

Since we cannot a^ord to import any substantial quantity of ® 
view of Oie cornering of all available stocks by Uie USA and thejugb jorld 
prices, the only alternative we have is to maxjmise our ow pr 

I would Sugs=.l, th.tofor., for ,our concurrene. to too Mlo^os ’ 

Tho miniuium prioo for otoio rmd too prioo for o»S>r for too ooo 
dtould bo ounounood lo too fi... ,o.rf for oto,o 

The minimum price for cane should be n* ^ 
delivered at the gate as v 

A ceiling price should be fixed for 

minimum price fixed for cane and the price *x ^ 

The Government should exerdse the pow"’ “ 
trolled prices. 

The banks should be requested not to 
Tho .o.dos up of kolbu. and Uaudoan pto- 
well defined) should be subject 

The movement of gur from factory 
during the entire crushing season. ^ ^ advance loans 


„ake advance* agair>it gur. 

factory xones {which a 




ahould be banned 


,s u,o - „ ,U,„oo too .ogor 

The scheduled bank, toa)- be au of 75“. as at 

facoriostotooottton. of85"Aof too.aluo«r k* 

Voun sincerely, 
K. M. MumLi 


The Hon’blc Pamlit Govind Eallabh Pant 

Chief Minister, UP 

Lucknow 


S.G..X-21 
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Dehra Dun 
30 June 1950 

My dear Gopalaswami, 

Kasturbhai' [Lalbhai] has sent me a copy of the letter dated 
16 June 1950 which he has addressed to you regarding Kandla 
Port [see enclosure]. 

I think that in the interests of despatch as well as the 
future of the port, he might be allowed to pursue the matter fur- 
ther and that the expense which he has estimated is worth incur- 
ring. Already, there has been some delay, and I understand that 
the railway programme, contrary to your assurance to me that 
it would be expedited, is now expected to take a longer time. I 
feel that we should try to complete this port as soon as pos- 
sible and if anything can be done even now to expedite the 
railway programme, it would be worthwhile doing so. In any case, 
please let me know as soon as possible what you propose to do 
about Kasturbhai’s request. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

■ The Hon ble Shn N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar 
hlinister for Transport & Railways 
New Delhi 


ENCLOSURE 


16 June 1950 

My dear Shri Gopalaswami Ayyangar, 

Herewith I am sending you a copy of a resolution passed by the Kandla 
rt .\dvisory Committee at its fourth meeting held at Bombay on 8 June 1950. 
You will see from that that the committee considers it absolutely essen- 
tial that the plans for the development of the entire area comprising the port, 
e township, the railway colony, and the communications between the different 


' President, Millowners Association; Member 
Reserve Bank of India, President, FICCI 
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sections should be prepared on a well co-ordinated basis and consequently 
be entrusted to a firm of planning consultants who are fully conversant with 
the problems involved. Accordingly, I have been negotiating with the Inter- 
national Basic Economic Corporation in the USA in this matter and the 
negotiations now seem to be reaching the final stage. 

Actually we established contact with two or three other firms and went 
into their experience as well as competency to tackle the problems that we would 
have to face in developing Kandia Fort You probably know that Gautam 
Sarabhai, Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai’s son, is himself keenly interested in problems 
of totvn planning and has come in contact with well-known architects and 
consultants in the USA and elsewhere. It was he who suggested to me that in 
his opinion IBEC [Internatonal Basic Economic Corporation] would be the 
most suitable organisation for this purpose. A representative of IBEC was 
therefore invited to visit Kandia at their own cost and we discussed the entire 
problem with him. From the talks that we had with him and from the re- 
cords of the past performances of the corporation, the committee was convinced 
that out of all the firms we consulted this would certainly be the best one to 
fulfil our expectations. 

However, when we came to the terms for their services we found that they 
were rather high; they were asking as much as about «■ 1,35,000. We explained 
to them that this was their first project in India and should they be able to 
establish a footing, they might be able to secure other jobs as well. In view of 
this, they should put forward proposals which may be acceptable to us. In 
reply I have now received a cablegram from them to the effect that they 
intend to reduce their cost estimates to a reasonable extent. 


PersonaUy I feel that I should be able to setUe their fees round about 
$ 75,000/- and that at this price their services will be a great deal profitable to 
us. Besides, I also think that considering the sixe of the project that we have 
on hand and the amount of money we are likely to spend on it, the cost of 
their services will form a very small percentage of the total expenditure and wi 
ultimately be the cause of a considerable amount of potential saving to us. 
1 therefore feel that we must avail of the expert services of IBEC. 


It to tappoit ihoi I intcod to viit the USA it. th. out foiot. ond will 
like to carry on further negotiations in New York and finahse them, n 
meanwhile, however, I need assurance l««n the Government that I should go 
ahead with the negotiations and should I be able to fix the ees at a u 

75,000 they will be acceptable to the Govemment. You will appreaae a 

it will be a little awkward for all concerned if once I persua e ® 
reduce their cost to a reasonable level and was not in a position to 
transaction because of the want of ratification by the GovOTinen 
add that quite one-third of the amount will be payable m n la, an 
extent the dollar liability will be about $ 50,000 only. 
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.-\s I hope to be leaving soon for the United States I would be vert' much 
obliged if you let me have an early reply. 

Yours sincerely, 
Kasturbhai Lalbhai 

The Hon ble Shn Gopalaswami Ayy^angar 
New Delhi 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE KANDIA. PORT ADVISORY CO.\LMITTEE 

ON 8 JUNE 1950 

III. Town Planning; 

1. The Committee resolved that: 

(a) pending finalisation of arrangements mentioned in sub-paras below 
plannmg should continue under present arrangements; 
o a\oid costly mistakes, it is necessary to utilise the best available 
talent and to the fullest extent, even though that might involve extra 
expenditure of a few lakhs of rupees; 

e services of a firm of unquestioned repute should be utilised 
for the preparation of all plans of the entire area, on a well co-ordi- 
n a t ed and well-planned basis. 

Seth Kasturbhai Lalbhai, Chairman of the Committee, be entrusted 
to settle tenns with M/s. International Basic Economic Corporation. 
T^ firm, m the opinion of the Committee, are not merely a firm 
own planning consultants, but have on their staff tsell-kncwTi 
perts on t.ater supply, drainage, power supply, road building, eta 
M are therefore in a position to evolve a weU balanced Master 
Plan on a sound basis of overall economy. 

The Comimttee fiirther resolved that a substantial portion of the cost of 
tow-n plannmg should be borne by the Government of India, a moietj- 
bemg borne by the Sindhu Resettlement Corporation. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 
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New DelH 
1 July 1950 

-My dear Sardaiji, 

30 1050 re- 

to ^ or his letter 

June 1950. I wonder if he has simultaneously 
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or since sent you copies of my letter to him in reply dated 24 
June, and his further letter to me dated 27 June. In case he 
has not, I enclose copies of these two letters for your infor- 
mation. 

You will further be interested to read a letter (copy enclosed) 
from Dr. Kocnigsberger to Sukthankar* dated 29 June. If what 
is stated in this letter is true, it is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand how Kasturbhai was persuaded into believing that this 
Corporation was a firm of great repute in the field of town plan- 
ning. It may be, however, that the International Basic Eco- 
nomic Corporation of New York has been actually engaged in 
town planning work in spite of the facts svhich Kocnigsberger 
has reported. These facts confirm the somewhat instinctive 
note of caurion I sounded in my letter to Kasturbhai dated 24 
June. We have to obtain full facts before we can commit our- 
selves with this corporation. Simultaneously with my letter to 
Kasturbhai dated 24 June, a cable was sent to our Consul- 
General in New York asking him to make enquiries and to ad- 
vise us as to the suitability of this Corporation for appointment 
tis our town planning consultants for Kandla. I have no 
that Kasturbhai himself will also be able to ascertain and repo 
actual facts after returning from New York. 

I am by no means convinced that an expenditure of $ 1,35,000 
or even for that matter $ 75,000 Is really necessary for the sem- 
CCS in connection with town planning wWch this or any o e 
firm might render to us. But the actual payment can be se c 
after further investigation. 

I am rather surprised that you feel that the Railway Board 
is not implementing the assurance I gave you aoout expe 
diting the railway construction programme. I ° 

the matter and am satisfied there has been no avoidable delay 
on the Raihvays’ side. I have, hoivcver, again given instruc- 
tions that the work should be speeded up as much as pos » 
and both Sukthankar and Badhwar,* who are visiting an 
see to it that the expedition which both you and esire m 
respect will be achieved. 


lYesh^vam Narayaa Suklhanlar: ICS; .^euiy cf 

Government of India, 1W6-47; Secretary. Miiusuy “ Iran’P"''- 
the Cabinet, 1953; Governor of Orissa , 1944 , Geneial 

2 Fateh Chand Badhvsar. Secretary. RaiKiay 
Manager, O. T. RaDway, January 19t7; Chaimum. Railway Board 
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With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
N. Gopalaswami 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
Dehra Dun 


ENCLOSURE I 

DEMI-OFFICIAL LETTER DATED 24 JUNE 1950 FROM N. GOPALASWAMI 
AYYANGAR TO KASTURBHAI LALBHAI, AHMEDABAD 

Please refer to your letter dated 16 June 1950 enclosing a copy of the 
resolution passed by the Kandla Advisory Committee at the fourth meeting on 
8 June 1950 on town planning at Kandla Port. 

While I fully appreciate the importance of utilising without unduly stress- 
ing Its cost the best available talent and to the fullest extent possible for the 
purpose of town plarming at Kandla, the proposal to employ the Interna- 
tional Basic Economic Corporation at Kandla would require careful considera- 
tion not only in my Ministry’ but in other Ministries which are equally closely 
concerned, such as the Ministry of States, the Ministry of Rehabilitation and 
the Ministry of Finance. I do not doubt that the International Basic Economic 

Corporation IS a firm ofstanding and great repute in the USA, but do they poss- 
ess the necessary Indian background to give us plans for Kandla which will not 
only conform to sound principles of town planning but also suit Indian con- 
ditions . Prima facie it would seem preferable to obtain the services of an 
expert like h^r. Albert Mayer, who possesses the necessary Indian background, 
ough I am not necessarily committed to his appointment as a town planner 
or a town planning consultant for Kandla at this stage. I recently saw a note 
prepared by him on the Master Plan for the capital of Punjab (I), and I must 
y I was grealy struck not merely by his technical knowledge but his imagina- 
tion and practical sense. 

I see no objetion to your carrying on further negotiations in New York Mth 
e firm, particularly with a view to see if there is any possibility of their re- 
^ ng appreciably the charges quoted, but making it clear to them at the same 
that you are not in a position to finalise the transaction as the Govern* 
of India would like full details from you before they are in a position to 
n the proposal. If you explain the position in this manner to the firm^ 
ed have no cause for embarrassment as the firm will no doubt appreciate 
^ 3 Itile you have the necessary authority to negotiate with them, the final 

^ n rests with Government which it is not possible for you to anticipate 
at this stage. 



ENCLOSURE II 

LETTER DATED 27 JUNE 1930 FROM KASTURBHAI LALBHAI, 

AHMEDABAD, TO N. GOPALASWAMI AYYANGAR, NE\V DELHI 

Thank you for jour letter dated 24 June 1950. I agree with jour xicws 
and just as j ou arc not committed in favour of Mr. Maj cr, similarly my mm 
is also open. I viill contact as many good firms as I possibly can, an c 
the negotiations to the stage suggested by you, leaving the actual easj 
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9 July 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

inter2donp,f°^-r ^'^asons, is of interest to India. The 

Sactlv whf, pa ™ “5“^ »y “ understand 

from L r '"i ^ circulated some reports- 


The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
JNew Delhi 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


enclosure 

CHINA IN EVOLUTION I 

From a Special Correspondent lately in Peking 

this countrv 't Feking who arrives in England is surprised to find that in 

creatior oT Chinese Communist Party is the 

Chinese on instrument of Russian policy. To the 

movement tl, Commum-st Party is accepted as a Chinese 

to sCt; ‘I’- Communists came 

America ependence as against the Kuomintang’s subservience to 

Western oh,e “‘^'‘Ptetotion of events may seem strange and distorted to 
shades In universally accepted by Chinese opimon of all 

derstand Jhe r -2^“^ - China and un- 

from the poi t r • spectacular triumphs it is necessary to look at events 

of the Chinese themsevles 
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Iq ChtnA the >truggle bclvt'cen the NadonAlut Party* the Kuomintang, and 
the Chinoe CommunUi Patty in no way rcscsnLIcd other phases of the cold war. 
It was not a contest between a democratic regime and a totalitarian movement. 
Freedom, as understood in the West, the right of opposition to the Government 
in power, was never admitted by cither ride, and remains an idea which has 
no roou in China, Tlie few Western-trained miellectuals who tried to form a 
liberal party, tlic Democratic League, had no mass support. Persecuted by die 
Kuomintang, they have been welcomed by tltc Communists and now play a 
purely decorative role in the structure of Uie new Covemment. The civil war, 
to the Chinese, w.u a struggle between two interpretations of tltc Revolution, the 
term whiclj in China means the long, continued effort to modernize the State 
and raise llic level of the economy. 


Western observers tend to regard this movement as primarily imitative, the 
“westernization*’ of China; to the Chinese it appears as primarily a natural deve- 
lopmenl of their histor)-, a phase of luodernizaiion rendered necessary by changing 
world eondiUons. The argument is not wlietlier Western or ,Vmerican patterns 
should be followed as against Uuisian Ideas but whether Communism dees 
not represent a more modern and effective system for carrying out the reforms 
"hich the Kuomintang so wholly failed lo provide. The CoromunisU offered an 
alternative, the only alternative in sight, and as their superior efficiency wm 
evident and their authoritarianism in no way uncongenial, the Chinese pnp e 
have given the new regime tlieir allegiance and swept it into power, n so 
doing they are not conscious of having made obeisance to Moscow, nor wou 
they admit dial Russian influence must now become paramount. 

The Chinese Communist Party is not a sudden growth, nor has It ^m 
to power through the assistance of Russian arms. Ko evidence has «« 
produced to show that a single Russian officer served witli t c 
tion, nor dial that army was supplied with Russian vseapona ^ ^ j 
is now 22 yea,, since Mao Tse-tung and 

^\nny in the mountains of Kiangsi and started -odeDcndcnt com- 

Ch™, Kai...,ok. Dunag ,c.™ Z Z 

mand over their own forces and mlW a wide area , j:__ several mitl- 

not always the same, but which at all um« •• * „;,h Russia, and 

ions. For many years the the yean from 1928 to 

it is well-known in Cliina that m ^ved by the Kremlin. 

1937, the policy of Mao Tse-tung eirdes to recall the 

At present it is not fashionable in ^ 

disagreements which marked those years, ^ Stalin that his war against 

Mao could no longer receive the ^ 1927 and subsequent years 

Chiang Kai-shek began to prosper. “ .^^StaJm’s birthday in January 
has not been forgotten. During miellectual Professor Ch’tn 

or tl.i, year ao aw.p.pm J'" J‘'‘ *’“• 

Po-ta appeared in the ollici 
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This article, which was given great prominence and translated into 
English, dealt in detail with the events of 1927. The mistakes made by the 
Chinese Communist Party at that time were described, and the disastrous con- 
sequences set forth. All these mistakes and disasters were attributed to the wicked 
“deviationism” of Trotsky. Stalin was held up to admiration as a lone voice 
calling for the right policy; and Mao Tse-tung, though separated from Stalin 
by thousands of miles, was represented as divining the “correct” thoughts of 
Stalin and putting them into practice, thus saving Chinese Communism. 

At that time, however, Trotsky had already fallen from power and it was 
really Stalin who proffered the wrong advice and who was thus responsible 
for the disasters of 1928 and 1929. Mao Tse-Tung did indeed find the right 
solution for the Chinese Communists, in a rmin g the peasants, and in discouraging 
uprisings in the large cities, but these policies were loudly condemned at the 
time by Stalin and the Comintern. The Chinese, who well remember the real 
sequence of events, read this article, not >vith contempt or derision, but wth 
amusement, taking it as a subtle warning to Stalin. Times have changed, and 
Russia is the friend upon whom Communist Cliina must rely; but it need not 
be forgotten that there would be no Communist China at all if Russian adivee 
had been heeded and Mao Tse-tung’s “correct thoughts” been disregarded. 

The differences of interpretation which marked the early years of the 
Chinese Communist movement have not wholly disappeared now that the party 
has gained supreme power. In the war years Russia was careful to refrain from 
annoying the Japanese by any overt help to the Chinese Commimists, and there 
is much evidence to suggest that the Kremlin did not anticipate the sivccp- 
ing victory which Chinese Communism was so soon to gain. The looting of 
Nlanchuria was a poor preparation if that country was expected to become the 
base of the Chinese Communist power. ,\s late as July 1948, the Russians 
neitiicr expected nor desired an immediate Communist victory in China. In 
that month the Chinese Communist Parly held a conference to discuss plans 
for the coming autumn campaign. The advice from Russia was to continue 
guerilla warfare for the coming year in order to weaken .'Vracrica, whicli 
expected to continue to pour arms into China in support of the Kuommtang. 
Russia opposed any plan to end the civil war by taking the large cities. Russian 
advice was rejected by this conference, the contrary policy was adopted, and 
within a year the Chinese Communists were in possession of the v.hole country. 

lor tiicsc reasons tlic Chinese will not readily agree that the Chinese Cen-*- 
munist P.irty luu been tlic instrument of Russia, or believe that its present policy 
is necessarily dictated by .Moscosv. On the other hand, it is certain that the 
Chinese Cornniunisls consider themselves to lie ortJiodox XIarxists and arc v\ citing 
towards the creation of a Cajinmnnisl State in China. They have no desire to 
quarrel with the Kui-.ians, csisecially at a lime when they face the hostility <>! 
the L'nitcd .States. China thus wishes to be the ally of Russia, the only otiier 
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Communist Power, but will not admit that such alliance must reduce China to 
the position of a satellite. \Vheiher it is possible for China to maintain this 
position in the world today is the question which most engages the thoughts of 
Chinese intellectuals, who admire the regime for what it has done, but distrust 
the influence of Russia upon the regime^ foreign policy. 

There can be little doubt that foreign policy is the greatest problem the 
Chinese Communists have to face. It is only in the past year that these 
questions have become at all urgent. While the struggle with the Kuomintang 
was still undecided it naturally engaged the lull attention of the party, and 
the problems of foreign policy when the party bad gained power seemed 
secondary and remote. Moreover the Chinese Communist Party, having 
sprung from the discontent of the peasant masses in China, and having grown 
strong through its skill in satisfying some of the aspirations of this vast 
population, has always been m lore concerned with the internal problem than 
with foreign affairs. It is because it is a Chinese movement 
reform conditions in China that It has gained such wide support cw 
foHowen are really interested in foreign nations or their fate. 
tupport of all classes which the regime now enjo>-s is not 8''-“ 

Communism but to the practical programme of reform an 
which the party is now carrying out. 

The party has remedied most of the worst evils of ^“*^^*^„pg5cably 
administration, confined in the executive posts to party and 

toneitj the army is admirably disciplined; there is no nf^^ experts, non* 
drive have replaced sloth and indifference, li^f ^^orV for the regim* 
Communist in their own view^, have been as in which the 

order to reconstruct China, and find a congcni a 

expert is appreciated and his advice accepted. niovcmenl to 

The experu and the scientists have ® Chinese economy; they are 

modernize and improve the ^lifully inipover^ vm- 

impatient of Western criticism of their action m g^up, "hich is now- 

easy about the influence of the Russian t ‘f*. between the Chinese c.vperts 
much in evidence in Peking. Conflicts o never, of course, 

and the Russian advisen aie ficqu«» «'<* the party has the 

made public. The situation is rapidly d«^ doubt and un- 

.„ppo„ .r .h. in ,U -n.. 

certainty fiom these same supporter ,i too; they 

tuals, it may be thought, want to ' not want to sacri ice 

the drive and honesty of ‘he „ «;Ui Western thought. 


The Times, London 
28 June 1950 
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CHINA IN EVOLCTIOX— 11 


From a Special Correspoadent lately in Peking 

The question, how far the Chinese Communist Party, hitherto the most 
independent of the orthodox Communist parties, can henceforward remain xe- 
Ltisely free from Russian domination, depends to a great degree on the measure 
of success the party achieves in consolidating its position. If the parr.' cannot 
keep the mass support it no-.v enjoys it v.-ill increasingly fall under Russian guid- 
ance; if It obtains the cheerful allegiance of the people it vrill be not only 

strong enough to steer an independent course, but public ooim'on v,ill compel 
it do so. 


It is therCiOre important to try to assess the nature of the support the 
part^. receis ed from the different classes of society and the manner in .vhicn 
the regime affects the ordinary citizen. In China it is aidomauc that nobedj' 
.vants to see the Kuomintang return. No organized opposition exists, and the 
expressions of discontent at high taxation of which the Kuominlang propa- 
gandists make so much are little more than the nc.rmal grumblings of tax- 
payers aUthe v.-orld over. To these complainu the Commum'sts have a logical 
anst.er. Our revolution,” they would say, “exists to medemiae the State; 
a modem -State must carry out many tasks •.■.hich the old-fashioned RepubL'c 
^ the family. \ ou will have to nav for these thin gs, but 
at least we can promise you that the money v.-iU not be embezzled.” 

One reason for the lack of oppicsition is the absence of txilicies spedncaliy 
Communiit and confiscatory. The Chinese merchant r?n keen his shop- me 
small industrialist can run his fhetory and make his profit, if the high level of 
taxation leaves him any'. The avovred programme of the party at this stage 
openly encourages the capitalist and the merchant to exzmnd their cpeialicas 
o .OH;, as tneir activity tends towards the industrialization of China. 

Tnc Chinese capitalist is well av.-are that this is capitalism in chains, al- 
o..ed to groiv and fatten for a time, bat destined for the slaughterhouse in 
due sisson. But the merchant v.'ho has knoss-n nothing hut ccnfiscanon, axcitrary 
-ation, a-id strangling privileged monopolies under tl'e ICuomintang is well 
content to enjoy an Indian summer and leave the future to his sons- 

^ . The inteBectuals are wholly on the side of the new regime. They form th= 

backbone of the Communist Party itself, for whatever he party may be m 
tneory, it is not in fact a party- of peasants or workers. The Kanpn, the cadres 
^ e party memberihip, who arc its stock workers and its strczis^ih. are almcst 
cntire.y .ecruited from university students and the armv-. .Among the 


: sola 




peasant origin, but the enormous expansion o: 
• liberation — 10,000 recr-uits came from the Peking imiversiues 

“ almost entirely- derived from the educated dais. 
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This fact reflects one of the most important diflercnccs between Chinese 
and eastern European Communism. The social structure of China is widely diff- 
erent from that of other Communist countries. The Chinese clan sj-stem which 
linked the richer and educated members with die poor working peasants in an 
intimate and recognized social relationship makes it impossible for the Com- 
munists to single out one class as the “enemies of the people.*’ The impose- 
rishment following the Japanese wrar and the inflation under the Kuomintang has 
further levelled off Chinese society, so that a man of culture and education 
finds little economic difference betwreen himself and a working peasant. The 
test is therefore wholly based on ideology and not on social origin. Among 
the recruits who have joined the party in Peking are the granddaughter of 
a Manchu prince and many sons of the high offiaals of the Empire and 
Republic. The party is in some ways almost a reconstruction of the Man- 
darinale, but united by a Marxist and not a Confucian philosophy. 

The vast task of reconstruction and industralisation upon which the Com- 


munist regime has embarked makes it imperative that every educated man 
should he employed. The literate are loo few to be excluded on grounds of 
origin. They are also too impoverished by the wars to have any economic 
motive for opposition. Since there is no enemy class, and no opposition, there 
» no terror. Ex-offidals of the Kuomintang, Manchu princes, former landlords, 
and ex-officers live peacefully in Peking, in no danger of arrest or impnson- 
ntent so long as they refrain from anti-Covemmeat poliu’eal activity. 

The land has been divided in many areas, though not yet in a , an 
^6 landlord only reuins a tenth of his property unless that share wou e 
small to be an economic unit. Ownen ofJarge mansions in Pekmg, wto 
it hard to maintain these great houses, may freely sell them, and have 
kno^vn to reject offers from the Communist authoriuts when these wer 
considered too low. TaxaUon and lb- more or less compulsory “ 

Victory Bonds is quickly dissipating the accumulated wealth of the n ■ “ 

uo measure of outright confiscation has been applied to pnvate capi 

The peasants, who at first rejoiced to be given their land and to see tbc 
«nd of tbe usurious renU they used to pay, are finding the new . 

densome. They are told that when the war of liberation is at an end 
ot will be lightened, but they have seen too many wan to put mu 
>n such promises. It is hard to assess to what extent the pe 
wetter off materially by owning their land. The siluauon 
regions and depends also on the scasor 1, Eamine, such as has a c * 
regions in the north, has wiped «it any benefit they m'ghl * undlords 
Elsewhere the disappearance of the usurer and the agent of absen 
« been an unmixed blessing. So for, on balance, maten ot o 
probably httlc changed, but the treatment he receiv . g,eat 

soldiers u so transformed that against ctadnuing poverty mus 
P*>chological satisfactions. 
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The new regime has, for the first time, brought kindliness and decency 
into the day-to-day administration. The peasant is treated as a human bemg, 
allowed to take his seat not only in the railway can'iage, where before he 
would crouch in the doorway, but on the village coimcil and the party orga- 
nisations. The police, hitherto openly the agents of the ruling clique and the 
slaves of the military, now treat the poor and lowly with a genuine respect 
and kindness, which can be daily witnessed in the streets of Peking. High- 
ranking Communist ofBcers have been seen to leave their staff car to help 
a peasant whose horse had fallen, and it is not only among the upper ranks 
of the party that this new spirit of comradeship, bred of the guerilla war and 
the Long March, is in evidence. The amazing discipline and behaviour of 
soldiery, for so long the curse of Chinese life, is a transformation which has 
more profoundly impressed the Chinese people than any other manifestaUon 
of the Communist rule. 

Behind all this lies the long experience of the Communists in the guerilla 
period, when only the co-operation of the peasants made survival and victory 
possible. How long, people ask, will it last now that the party occupies the 
seats of power and enjoys, or at least could if it wished to enjoy, the fleshpots 
of the great cities? It is clear enough that the Communists have considered 
this problem and have taken measures to avert the danger. Members of the 
party must live a life apart. They receive little pay, but have every bodily 
need provided by the party. They may not freely mix with the ordinary 
citizens, not even with their relatives, without party permission. Under a 
a stem and almost monastic discipline the party member lives a dedicated 
life, deliberately cut off from his old social enviromment. He has no wants, 
and therefore should need no money. Efficient, honest, fanatical, and 
yet humane the Chinese Co mmunis t is a formidable and single-minded 
devotee. 

It cannot be denied that the Communist revolution has brought many 
concrete benefits and still more imponderable satisfaction to all classes. But 
for the foreign resident and merchant the situation is some what different. 
It used to be said that the foreign nations svanted to see a strong, umted 
and independent China. They can see it now, but the advantages which were 
expected to follow from the end of the civil war are not so apparent. The 
men who made the Communist revolution come from the west centre of China. 
Hunan, Sechuan and Hupei have provided most of the leaders, both civil 
and military. These men have spent their whole lives in the interior, and 
few of them have ever been abroad (very few of the original leaders were 
Russian trained). They have, in addition to a Marxist hatred of capitalist 
imperialism,” an old, rooted, Chinese exclusiveness. Underlying much of the 
policy and practice of the new regime is a revival of ideas which, long dor 
mant, have always appealed to the Chinese people. 
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II wai not by cliance that the Communists made Peking once more the 
capital, and gave it back its historic oamc. The imperial atmosphere of the 
city of the emperors has no terrors for (hem. The regime is, perhaps, only 
half consciously, modelling much of its pracdcc on the great dynasties of the 
past. The party, trained on hlaix and hlao Tse-tiing rather than on Confu* 
cius, replaces and resembles the mandarins of the early vigorous ages. The 
seat of government, if some advisers have their way, will once more be the 
Forbidden City; and to the fordga trader the old attitude of suspicious hos- 
tility and jealous obstruction is once more in evidence. 

The Commurusts do not care for the late of the great trading posts. 
The Chinese of these cities were, in their view, infected with a foreign out- 
look, unhealthy and undesirable. If such communities wither and change, 
they will not be regretted. The foreign trader will only be tolerated if he is 
uidispensable, as are the shipping linns. The small business man and the 
small import and export Arm are doomed. The big business which imports 
goods which cannot be had elsewhere, must be tolerated at least until the 
State trading corporations can supplant (he foreign (rader altogether. 

A new China has arisen, an uncomfortable, difficult, and suspicious nei- 
ghbour; but a nation mainly absorbed in its own complex afTairi, and afler 
12 years of war, genuinely hoping for peace. 

[Concluded] 

The Times, London 
29 June 1950 


New Delhi 
7 November 1950 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

Ever since my return from Ahmedabad and after the Cabi- 
net meeting the same day which I had to attend at practically 
15 minutes’ notice and for which I regret I was not able to read 
all the papers, I have been anxiously thinking over tlie problem ol 
Tibet and I thought I should share with you what is passing 
through my mind. 

2. I have carefully gone through the correspondence between 
the External Affairs Ministry and our Ambassador in Peking 
and through him the Chinese Govei^ent. I have tried to per- 
use this correspondence as favourably to our Ambassador and 
the Chinese Government as possible, but I regret to say that 
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neither of them comes out well as a result of this study. The 
Cliinese Government have tried to delude us by professions of 
peaceful intentions. My own feeling is that at a crucial period 
they managed to insdl into our Ambassador a false sense of 
confidence in their so-called desire to settle the Tibetan pro- 
blem by peaceful means. There can be no doubt that during the 
period covered by this correspondence the Chinese must have 
been concentrating for an onslaught on Tibet. The final action 
of the Chinese, in my judgment, is little short of perfidy. The tra- 
gedy of it is that the Tibetans put faith in usj they chose to be 
guided by usj and we have been unable to get them out of the 
meshes of Chint^e diplomacy or Glunese malevolence. From the 
latest position, it appears that we shall not be able to rescue the 
Dalai Lama. Our Ambassador has been at great pains to find 
an explanation or Justification for Chinese policy and actions. 
As the External .Mfairs Ministry remarked in one of their tele- 
grams, there \vas a lack of firmness and unnecessary apology in 
one or two representations that he made to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment on our behalf. It is impossible to imagine any sensible 
person believing^ in _ the so-called threat to China from Anglo- 
American ^ machinations in Tibet. Therefore, if the Chinese 
put faith in this, they must have distrusted us so completely as 
to have taken us as tools or stooges of .-^nglo-American diplo- 
macy or strate^. This feeling, if genuinely entertained by the 
Chinese in spite of your direct approaches to them, indicates 
Aat even though we regard ourselves as friends of China the 
Chinese do not regard us as their friends. "With the Commu- 
nist rnenmlity of “whoever is not ^vith them being against 
them, thri is a significant pointer, of ^vhich we have to take due 
note, uring the last several months, outside the Russian camp, 
we ave practically been alone in championing the cause of 
Chinese entry into the UNO and in securing from the Americans 
^surances on the question of Formosa. ^Ve have done every- 
ng we could to assuage Chinese feelings, to allay its appre- 
ensions and to defend its legitimate claims in our discussions and 
correspondence tvith America and Britain and in the UNO. In 
spite o^ this, China is not convinced about our disinterestedness; 

It continues to regard us with suspicion and the whole psychology 
is one at least outwardly, of scepticism, perhaps mixed ivith a 
httle hostihty I doubt if %ve can go any further than we 
nave done already to convince China of our good intentions, 
inendlmess and goodMU. In Peking we have an Ambassador 
w o is eminently suitable for putting across the friendly 
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point of view. Even he seems to have failed to convert the 
Chinese. Their last telegram to us is an act of gross iscourtesy 
not only in the summary way it disposes of our protest against 
the entry of Chinese forces into Tibet but also in 
nuation that our attitude is determined by foreign influences. It 
looks as though it is not a friend speaking m that language but 
a potential enemy. . , , ^ 

3. In the background of this, we have to consider 
situation now faces us as a result of the disappearance of Itbct 
as we knew it, and the expansion of China almost up o on 
gates. Throughout history we have seldom been worried abou 
our north-east frontier. The Himalayas have been “ 

an impenetrable barrier against any tltreat from the north 
We had a friendly Tibet which gave us no trouble. The Clunese 
were divided. They had their own domestic problems and never 
bothered us about our frontier. I" ' T '""'‘'chT„y 
convention with Tibet which was not endoised 
We seem to have regarded Tibetan “ 

independent treaty relaUonship. ‘ f|„,erprcu- 

quired was Chinese vVe ean^hercforc, safely 

tion of suzerainty seems to be dincrcn .fimil-iiions which 

assume that very' soon they will disown all '!l' 

Tibet has entered into with us in the pa . nji 'pujct 

melting pot all frontier and the last 
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expansion lie concealed racial, national or historical claims. The 
danger from the north and north-east, therefore, becomes both 
communist and imperialist. While our -ivestern and north-^vestem 
threat to security is still as prominent as before, a new threat has 
developed from the north and north-east. Thus, for the first time, 
after centuries, India’s defence has to concentrate itself on Uvo 
fronts simultaneously. Our defence measures have so far been 
based on the calculations of a superiority over Pakistan. In our 
calculations we shall now have to reckon wth Commimist 
China in the north and in the north-east, a Communist China 
which has definite ambitions and aims and which does not, in 
any way, seem friendly disposed towards us. 

4. Let us also consider the political conditions on this poten- 
tially troublesome frontier. Our northern or north-eastern ap- 
proaches consist of Nepal, Bhutan, Sikkim, the Daijeeling [area] 
and tribal areas in Assam. From the point of view of communi- 
cations, they are ^veak spots. Continuous defensive lines do not 
exist. There is almost an unlimited scope for infiltration. Police 
protection is limited to a very small munber of passes. There, 
too, our outposts do not seem to be fully manned. The contact 
of these areas with us is by no means close and intimate. The 
people inhabiting these portions have no established loyalty or 
devotion to India. Even the Daijeeling and Kalimpong areas are 
not free from pro-Mongoloid prejudices. During the last three years 
we have not been able to make any appreciable approaches to 
the Nagas and other hiU tribes in A^am. European missionaries 
and other visitors had been in touch ivith them, but their in- 
fluence was in no way friendly to India or Indians. In Sikkim, 
there was political ferment some time ago. It is quite possible 
that discontent is smouldering there. Bhutan is comparatively 
quiet, but its affinity mth Tibetans -would be a handicap. 
Nepal has a iveak oligarchic regime based almost entirely on 
force; it is in conflict isdth a turbulent element of the population 
as well as -with enlightened ideas of the modem age. In these 
circumstances, to make people alive to the new danger or to 
make them defensively strong is a very difficult task indeed and 
that diffic-ulty can be got over only by enlightened firmness, 
strength and a clear line of policy. I am sure the Chinese 
and their source of inspiration, So-viet Russia, tvould not miss 
any opportunity of exploiting these tveak spots, partly in sup- 
port of their ideology and partly in support of their ambitions- 
In my judgment, therefore, the situation is one in which 
cannot afford either to be complacent or to be vacillating. 
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must Ijavc a clear idea of wliat we ^v•ish lo acliicvc and also 
of ihc mcihodi by which we should achieve it. Any faltering or 
lack of decisiveness in formulating our objecuves or in pursuing 
our policy to attain Uiosc objectives Is bound to weaken us and 
increase the threats which are so evident. 

5. Side by side s«lh these external dangen, sve shall now have 
to face serious internal problcnss as well. I have already asked 
[H. V. R,] Icngar to send to the E. A. Ministry a copy of 
the Intelligence Bureau’s appreciation of these matters. Hitherto, 
the Communist Party of India has found some difliculty in 
contacting Communists abroad, or in getting supplies of arms, 
literature, etc. from them. They had to contend with the diffi* 
cult Burmese and Pakistan frontlcn on the east or with the 
long seaboard. They shall now have a comparatively easy means 
of access to Chinese Communists and through them to other 
foreign Communists. Inhltralion of spies, iiAh columnists and Com* 
muiusta would now be easier. Instead of having to deal svith 
isolated Communist pockets in Telengana and Warangal we 
may have lo deal with Communist threats to our security along 
our northern and norih*eastcm frontlcn where, for supplies of 
arms and ammunition, they can safely depend on Communist 
arsenals in China. Tlie whole situadoo thus raises a number of 
problems on s^hich we must come to an early decision so that 
we can, as I said earlier, formulate the objeedves of our policy 
and decide the methods by which those objeedves arc to be 
attained. It is also clear that the acdon will have to be fairly 
comprehensive, involving not only our defence strategy and state 
of preparadons but also problems of internal security to deal 
with svhich >ve have not a moment to lose. IVc shall abo have to 
deal svith administradve and poUdcal problems in the weak spots 
along the fronucr to which 1 have already referred. 

6. It u, of course, impossible for me to be exhaustive in 
setting out all these problems. I am, however, giving below 
some of the problems which, in my opinion, require early soludon 
and round which we have to build our administrative or mili- 
tary policies and measures to implement them. 

(a) A millury and intelligence appredadon of the Chinese 
threat to India both on the fronUer and to internal security. 

(b) An examination of our military posidon and such re- 
disposition of our forces as might be necessary, parti- 
cularly with the idea of guarding important routes or 
areas which are likely to be the subject of dispute. 
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(c) An appraisement of the strength of our forces and, if 
necessary, reconsideration of our retrenchment plans for 
the Army in the light of these new threats. 

(d) A long-term consideration of our defence needs. My 
own feeling is that, unless we assure our supplies of 
arms, ammunidon and armour, we should be making 
our defence position perpetually tveak and v.e svould not 
be able to stand up to the double threat of difficulties 
both from the west and north-west and north and north- 
east. 

(e) The question of Chinese entry into UNO. In vies-/ of the 
rebuff which China has given us and the method ^vhich 
it has followed in dealing with Tibet, I am doubtful 
whether we can advocate its claims any longer. There 
would probably be a threat in the UNO virtually to 
outlaw China in view of its active participation in the 
Korean war. We must determine our attitude on this 
question also. 

(f) The political and administrative steps svhich ^•.•e should 
take to strengthen our northern and north-eastern 
frontiers. This would include the whole of the border, i.e. 
Nepal, Bhutan, Sikkim, Daqeeling and the tribal terri- 
tory in Assam. 

(g) Measures of internal security in the border areas as 'ivell 
as the States flanking those areas, such as UP, Bihar, 
Bengal and -Msam. 

(h) Improvement of our communications, road, rail, air and 
wreless, in these areas and ^vith the frontier outposts. 

(i) Policing and intelligence of frontier posts. 

(j) The future of our mission at Lhasa and the trade posts 
at Gyangtse and Yatung and the forces which we have 
in operation in Tibet to guard the trade routes. 

(k) The policy in regard to the hIcMahon Line. 

These are some of the questions tvhich occur to my mind, 
t is possible that a consideration of these matters may lead us 
into tvider questions of our relationship sviih China, Russia, 
.\merica, Britain and Burma. This, hov/ever, -ivould be of a general 
nature, thoi^h some might be basically very important, e.g. v.e 
might have to consider whether we should not enter into closer 
association with Burma in order to strengthen the latter in 
dealings with China. I do not rule out the possibility that, before 
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applying pressure on us, China nught apply pressure on Burma. 
^Vith Burma, the frontier is entirely undefined and the Chinese 
territorial claims are more substanrial. In its present position, 
Burma might offer an easier problem for China and, therefore, 
might claim its first attention. 

6. I suggest that ^ve meet early to have a general discussion on 
these problems and decide on such steps as we might think to 
be immediately necessary and direct quick examination of other 
problems \rith a view to taking early measures to deal wth them. 

Yours, 

Vallabhbhoi Patel 

The Hon’ble Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
New Delhi 


EXTRACTS 

A NOTE BY THE STATES .\ttNlSTRY ON NEW PROBLEMS OF INTERNAL 
SECURITY CAUSED BY CHINESE OCCUPATION OF TIBET 

Soviet Russia now feels chat India will be more iwajvd by the inHu> 
ence of China than of Russia and Mao Tse>tung will nalce a better leader 
for the Indian masses than e\en Staliit can. It is with this abject that the 
Pelting laaison Bureau tvas established last year, that Mao Tse>tung has been 
given a dominating voice in the affain of India and the Far East and 
that the Indian Communists have been (old by numerous Communist publi- 
cations, as well as by the Cominform, in clear unambiguous words, to follow 
the China tvay to sictory. If therefore the occupation of Tibet by the Com- 
munist forces gives to world Communism any strategical and tactical advantage 
of furthering the cause of Communism in India, all such advantages will be 
exploited legally and illegally to (be fullest extent without any consideration 
for international conventions even though the Chinese Government may con- 
tinue to remain superficially in the fnendiiest terms with the Indian Gover- 
nment And the occupation of Tibet by the Chinese Communists does open 
up vast possibilities for creating internal disorders and disruptions within India. 

Up till now India’s northern frontier (roni Ladakh in the west to the 
Sadiya Hill Tracts in the east has been free from any dangers of external 
invasion or from even any subversive movetnenU fostered by external forces. 
^Vitll T'lbet as a weak and autonomous country, giving many facilities to 
India which no other independent country vrould give, India could rightly 
feel absolutely secure about its northern frontier and this sense of security 
was reflected in the past in all (be policies followed with respect to this nor- 
thern frontier and actions taken for its secuncy in these areas and on the under- 
standing that no danger would come to India from the north very little 
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security measures have been taken which in the altered circumstances "will 
be found to be completely inadequate. 

With an aggressive Chinese Communist Government in Tibet, intent on 
furthering the creed of International Communism in India a nd holding the 
belief that world Communism and so Communism in China cT^n never be safe 
unless India becomes a Communist country and foUovdng the basic Commu- 
nist creed tnat tnc International proletariat (which in other words means the 
Soviet and the Chinese Governments) must assist the peoples of all colonial 
countries (which include India) in their hght for national liberation (which 
in India means the OT.'erthrGw of the Xchru Government), every method v/ill 
be adopted to disrupt the integrity of India and what will be more oppor- 
tune and easy than to foster trouble in these frontier areas where India’s 
administrative control is not strong and where her cultural influence is less. 

^Slth China on India’s long unguarded frontier, the Indian Communists 
vdll be in a good position to get help by svay of supoly of arms, by the infil- 
tration of trained agents and by direct contact with the Chinese Communi- 
sts. The In dian Communists have been badly mauled during the last 2^ 
>ear3 and they are passing through a diffitmlt period and there is definite 
information that they arc '.vanting direct gu id ance from foreign Communists. 
So far attempts to maVe such contacts have to a great extent been countered 
ay Governmental action, but v/ith China strongly entrenched in Tibet it will 
be extremely dimcult to stop this contact. ■VN'ith the commencement of trouble 
in the frontier areas where India’s armed forces v,il] have to be moved, more 
Telengana struggles v.-ill be launched in India itself so as to dissinate India’s 
sr m ed forces by v/ide dispersaL 


PRIME MIXISTER NTHRU’S XOTE OX CHIX.A. .-VXD TIBET D.-^TED 
13 XOVEMBER 1950 

[The note w-as ob-dously fcr-.mrded to Sardar Patel as it ans-./ered indi- 
rectly some of the matters raised in the Sardar’s letter of 7 Xov. 1950.] 

The Chinese Go-.-emment having replied to our last note, we have to 
consider what further steps we should take in this matter. There is no imme- 
diate hurry about sending a reply to the Clnnese Government. But we have 
to send immediate instructions to Shri B. X. Rau as to what he should do 
m the e-.-ent of Tibet’s appeal being brought uo before the Security Council 
or the General .Assembly. 

2. The content of the Chinese reply is much the same as thaT presions 
notes, but there does appear to be a toning do-.m and an attempt at some 
kind of a fHendly apprcacb. 

3. It is interesting to note that the>- have not referred specifically to cur 
mission [at] Lhasa or to cur trade agents or maitar;.- escort at Gyanetse etc. 
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We had mentioned these epedaQy in our last note. There is an indirect refe- 
rence, however, in China’s note. At tlw end, this note says that “As long as 
our two sides adhere strictly to the principle of mutual respect for territory, 
sovereignty, equality and mutual benefit, we are convinced that the friendship 
between China and India should be developed in a normal way and that 
problems relating to Sinoindian diplcsmacie, commercial and cultural relations 
with respect to Tibet may be solved properly and to our mutual benefit thro- 
ugh normal diplomatic channels.’* This clearly refers to our trade agents and 
others in Tibet. We had expected a demand from them for the withdrawal 
of these agents etc. T'he fact that they have not done so has some significance. 

4. Stress is laid in China’s note on Chinese sovereignty over Tibet, which 
we are reminded, we have ackowledged, on Tibet being an integral part of 
China’s terriior}' and therefore a domestic problem. It is however again repeated 
that outside influences, have been at play obstructing China's mission in Tibet. 
In fact, it is staled that liberation of Cbanglu proves that foreign forces and 
influenca were inciting Tibetan troops to resist. It is again repeated that no 
foreign intervention wtU be perraiited and that the Cluaese strmy will proceed. 

5. thu is much the same as has been said before, but it is said in a 
somewhat different way and there are repealed references in the note to China 
desiring the friendship of India. 

6. It is true that in one of our messages to the Chinese Government we 
used “sovereignty" ofChlna in relation to Tibet. In our last message we used 
the word “suzerainty." /\fter receipt of the last China’s note, we have pointed 
out CO our yUnbassador that “suzeraiaty’’ was the right word and that “sovvre- 
jgnty" had been used by error. 

7. It is easy to draft a reply to the Chinese note, pressing our viewpoint and 
countering some of the arguments raised in (he Chinese note. But before we 
do so we should be clear in our own minds as to what we are aiming at, 
not only in the immediate future but from a long-term view. It is important 
that we keep both these viewpoints before us. In all probability China, that is 
present-day China, is going to be our close ne^hbour for a long time to come. 

^Ve arc going to have a tremendously long coauaoa frontier. It is unhkely, 
and it would be unwise to expect, that the present Chinese Government will 
collapse, giving place to another. Therefore, it u important to pursue a policy 
which will be in keeping with this Imig-tcrm view. 

a. \ vhviih vt cas-v he ukea Cm geaxUed China, will take possession, in a 
political sense at least, of the whole of Tibet There is no likelihood whatever 
of Tibet being able to resist this or stop it It is equally unlikely that any 
fareiga power can prevent it We caruiol do so. If so, what can we do to help 
in the maintenance of Tibetan autemomy and at the same time avoiding 
continuous tension and apprehension on our frmitiers ? 
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9. rhc Chinese note has repeated that thc>- y.hh the Tibetan people to 
ha^e what they call “regional autonomy and religious freedom.” 'Fhis autonomy 
can obsnously not be anything lihe the autonomy verging on independence 
vhtch Tibet has enjoyed dming the last forty years or so. Cut it is reasonable 
to assume from the very^ nature ofTibetan geography, terrain and climate, that 
^ rge measure of autonomy is almost inesatable. It may of coune be that 
^ autonomous Tibet b controlled by communist elemenU in Tibet. I imagine 
however mat it is, on the whole, more liiely that what will be attempted will 
a pro-commumst Cnma adminbumuon rather than a commimbt one. 
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miinly in teiroi of Palistan'i aggreiuoiu If we begin to think of, and pre- 
pare for, China’s aggression in the same way,' we would weaken considerably 
Pakistan side. We might well be got in a pincer movetncnt. It is in- 
teresting to note that Pakistan is taking a great deal of interest, from this 
point of «ew, in devclopmenu in Tibet. Indeed it has been discussed in the 
Pakislar] Press that the aev danger frooi Tibet to India might help them to 
settle the Kashmir problem according to their wislics. Pakistan has absolutely 
nothing in common with China or Tsbet. But if we fall out completely with 
China, Pakistan will undoubtedly try to take advantage of this, politically or 
otherwise. The position of India thus will be bad from a defence point of 
view. We cannot have all the time two possible enemies on either side of 
India. Tliis danger will not be got over, even if we increase our defence 
forces or even if other foreign countries help us in arming. The measure of 
safely that one gels by increasing the defence apparatus is limited by many 
factors. But whatever that measure of safety might be, strafegicaWy we would 
be in an unsound position and the burden of this will be very great on us. 
^ks it is, we are facing enormous dilTcultics, financial, economic, etc. 

14. The idea that communism inevitably means expansion and war, or to 
put it more precisely, (hat Chinese communism means inevitably an expansion 
towards India, is rather naive It may mean that in certain circumstances. 
Those circumstances would depend upon many facion, which I need not 
go into here. The danger really is not from military invasion but from 
infiltration of men and ideas. The ideas are there already and can only 
be countred by other ideas. Communism is an important element in the 
situation. Out, by our attaching too great importance to it in this context, 
we are likely to misjudge the situation from other and more important angles 

15. In a long-term view, India and China arc two of the biggest countries of 

Asia bordering on each other and both with ceruin expansive tendencies, 
because of their vitality. If their relations arc bad, this will have a serious 
cfTcct not only on both of them but on Asia as a whole. It would affect our 
future for a long lime. If a position arises in which China and India are in- 
vcteratcly hostile to each other, like Trance and Germany, then there will be 
repeated wara bringing destruction to both. The advantage will go to other 
countries. It is interesung to note that both the UK and the USA appear 
to be anxious to add to the unfnendliness of India and China towards each 
other. It is .-vUo interesting to find that the USSR does not view with favour 
any friendly relations between India and China. These are long-term reactions 
which one can iutiy uneferstanef, decause AsHa •ORi’ peatir tf^tA e-JcA 

other would make a vast difference to the whole set-up and balance of the 
world. Much of course depends upon the development of either country and how 
far communism in China will mould the Chinese people. Even so, these pro- 
cesses are long-range ones and in the long nm it is fairly safe to assume that 
hundreds of millions of people wHI not change iheir essential characterisUcs. 
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16. These arguments lead to the conclusion that while we should be pre- 
pared, to the best of our ability, for all contingencies, the real protection 
that we should seek is some kind of understanding of China. If we have not 
got that, then both our present and our future arc imperilled and no distant 
power can save us. I think on the whole that China desires this too for 
obvious reasons. If this is so, then we should fashion our present policy ac- 
cordingly. 

17. We cannot save Tibet, as we should have liked to do, and our very attem- 
pts to save it might well bring greater trouble to it. It would be unfair to 
Tibet for us to bring this trouble upon her without having the capaicty to help 
her effectively. It may be possible, however, that we might be able to help 
Tibet to retain a large measure of her autonomy. That would be good for 
Tibet and good for India. As far as I can see, this can only be done on the 
diplomatic level and by avoidance of making the present tension between India 
and China worse. 

18. What then should he our instrucdons to B. N. Rau? From the messages 
he has sent us, it appears that no member of the Security Council shows any 
inclination to sponsor Tibet’s appeal and that there is little likelihood of 
the matter being considered by the Council. We have said that [we] are 
not going to sponsor this appeal, but if it comes up we shall state our viewpoint. 
This viewpoint caimot be one of full support of the Tibetan appeal, because 
that goes far and claims full indpendence. We may say that whatever might 
have been acknowledged in the past about China’s sovereignty or suzerainty, 
recent events have deprived China of the right to claim that. There may be 
some moral basis for this argument. But it will not take us or Tibet very far. 
It svill only hasten the downfall of Tibet. No outsider will be able to help her 
and China, suspicious and apprehensive of these tactics, ivill make sure of much 
speedier and fuller possession of Tibet than she might otherwise have done. We 
shall thus not only fail in our endeavour but at the same time have really a 
hostile China on our doorstep. 

19. I think that in no event should we sponsor Tibet’s appeal. I would per- 
sonally think that it would be a good thing if that appeal is not heard in the 
Security Council or the General Assembly. If it is considered there, there is 
bound to be a great deal of bitter speaking and accusation, which tvill worsen 
the situation as regards Tibet, as well as the possibility of tvidespread war, tvith- 
out helping it in the least. It must be remembered that neither the UK nor 
the USA, nor indeed any other power is particularly interested in Tibet or the 
future of that country. What they are interested in is embarrassing China. 
Our interest, on the other hand, is Tibet, and if we cannot serve that interest, 
we fail. 

20, Therefore, it will be better not to discuss Tibet’s appeal in the UK- 
Suppose, however, that it comes up for discussion, in spite of our not wishing 
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tiili, what then ? I would suggat that our representative should state our case 
as moderately as passible and ask the Security Council or the Assembly to give 
expression to their desire that the Sino*'nbetan question should be settled 
pcaccTuIly and that Tibet's autonomy should be respected and maintained. 
<\ny particular rcTcrcnce to an article of the Charter of the UN might tic us 
up in diOiculties and lead to certain consequences later, which may prove highly 
embarrassing for us. Or a resolution of the UN might just be a dead letter, 
which also will be bad. 


21. If my general argument it approved, then we can frame 
China’s note accordingly. 

18 November 1950 


our reply to 
J. Nehm 
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do not propose to issue a statement on this subject. But I shall 
send him a personal reply. I shall send you copies of the letters. 

The war developments in Korea are full of dangerous im- 
plications. Probably the next few days will show us what is 
likely to happen. I greaUy fear that we are on the eve of a 
developing war situation. 


I am not \vriting to you about my visit to the countries of 
South-East Asia, as this will be a long story. This visit was an 
exceedingly interesting one and made me understand much of 
their problems and the present situation. With the Governments 
of Indonesia and Burma I was brought into fairly intimate con- 
toct and we discussed many common subjects and problems. 
Each one of these countries has to face innumerable difficulties 
and yet they seem to be making good slowly. 


^ rather complicated situation has arisen [on] the 
China border. Remnants of the Kuomintang army have entered 
Burma and have taken up an aggressive attitude. Indeed there has 
been some_ shooting betiveen them and the Burmese forces. They 
want to stick on to that part of Burma and use it as a base of 
operations against China. This of course cannot possibly be 
penmtted by the Burmese Government. But they are hardly 
strong enough to do anything in the matter. It is quite possible 
that the Communist forces might chase the Kuomintang forces 
into Bmma. We are asking our Ambassador in Peking to use his 
discretion in this matter and try to see that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment forces do not enter Burma. I have advised Thakin Nu 
to intorm the American Ambassador about this new develop- 
ment ^ the USA IS the only country that can deal Avith the Eor- 
mosa Government effectively. 

in Delia^D,^.'' profiting by your stay 


not intend going out of Delhi for tivo weeks or more 
at least. I have made a promise to go to the Benares Hindu 
July for a day. I nfight go to Allahabad also 
inK \erp‘'°“H ^ number of important happen- 

here make it necessary for me to stay 

hiternatitn.! H '' ’T Kashmir Tnd then the new 

sadors opments necessitate some meetings ivdth ambas- 

^ anyhow, as ffiey have not 

for a Iv to^D°L^ Nevertheless, I shall try to come over 

lor a day to Dehra Dun to see you. 
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As I was dictating this letter, your telephone came. 

Vours afiectionately, 
Jawaharlal 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
Dehra Dun 
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Dehra Dun 
27 June 1950 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

Thank you for your letter of 26 June 1 950. 

2. I have already tvritten to you welcoming your return to the 
Capital. You have had a strenuous and successful tour though 
there were moments of relaxation also, which, I hope, have 
done you some good. 

3. During your absence nothing of much importance happened 
except Matthai's statement and subsequent developments about 
>vhi^ I kept you fully informed. The only matter of some note 
was our decision regarding cotton prices. That was hardly a 
matter which I need have spcafically reported to you, because 
it could not have been explained adequately within the limits of 
an ordinary letter. The whole thing flared up as a result of 
Mahtab’s study of the problem and his visit to Bombay com- 
bined \vith the calculations of the Agriculture Ministry in regard 
to the probable increase in the total acreage under cotton. The 
Cabinet papers are quite full on the subject and 1 hope you 
have seen them by now. 

4. As regards Cabinet meeting, whenever you feel that my 
presence is necessary in Delhi for the disposal of any impor- 
tant business of the Cabinet, I could come over for a day, 
though naturally I would like to avoid coming to Delhi so long 
as the present hot weather peesuts. 

3, Kala Venkata Rao has not yet written to me about the 
Working Committee meeting. I do not know when he tentatively 
proposes to have the meeting and how urgent the business is, 

I shall let him know convenient dates as soon as he writes to me 
in some detail. 
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^ ^ 26 June 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I rae\ In the course of the afternoon 

to the Pr-xsi 1 ^ T Satyanarayan Sinha and later went 

ers Min?,f ^ all the Cabinet Minis- 

Ministers just to meet 

about mvv^T. talk with them. xMostly we talked 

about my visit to South-East Asia. 

evenK hi'l ^^tree days to catch up [with] 

blied during my absence. I was not well sup- 

were rpfprr<>^^"^^ uring my tour and only very' special matters 
up-to-date ° ^ therefore to bring my knowledge 

net ^^f/'^ttgues about a date for the next Cabi- 

was nenH?°' ^ ° them seems to think that any urgent matter 

the rn three of them are going out of Delhi in 

not nz ^ therefor? for the moment 

when the I should like you to be present 

relatively ummportant matters in your abseLe. 

a date fnr^h'^'iv Venkata Rao* met me and asked me for 

mfetin! wl m l He told me that the 

or four ria ^ ^ heavy agenda and was likely to last three 

was I told him that I 

would suit m 't^'^ 1 , J huie and almost anv date 

a date s > Ki ^ tn touch tvdth vou to find out 

a date smtable to you. I presume he has tvritmn to you. 

to be rerr>^*^^ ^ Congress session might have 

to be reconsidered according to Kala Venkata Rao. A final 

Reddiar Cab.^«; AICC*""" ^ Ramasxsaim 
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date should be fixed soon, because the Nasik Reception Com- 
mittee should know defimtdy and abo our own programmes will 
have to be adjusted accordingly. 

Maulana Azad had a bad aeddent last night. He had shifted 
to his new house and he stepped out of a window about 10 
o'clock at night thinking it teas a door leading to the garden. 
As a matter of fact there was a five-feet drop and he fell with 
a thump. He has fractured his ankle bone and something in Ins 
left arm. The injuries ate not serious as fat as one can make 
out. but they are very painful, and in any event, will take some 
time to heal. He has been plastered up and has to remain m 
bed for some weeks. The doctor says that he wall open out the 
plaster after sin weeks. This means that he cannot be up and 
about for nearly ttvo months. He tvas to have gone ““ hu 
Middle Eastern tour about the middle of July. ^ 

postponed now. Probably it trill be best for him now to go after 
the Congress session. 

On arrival here I received two letters from SfJW' 
of these he said that he had progmaed we 1 ° 

rd=oi“ r tfhe JriSeV: g 

d“ I^Tn^know rotas^aikedTyou'V-' 

h'e drurtS'^k^htt' Xaii^the aPPjf ™fX.e"“ 
Indeed, he thought Utat the party wouW ^ a whole hkc iL^i 
consulted some other people here loo ° , 

Nvith party membei^ and they also gave me the same reply. 

I do not think we need atd 

gruntled persons. In any event, it u RiiTii sntv 

harmful if at this stage we tried to make a ch^g Vowcvfr 

gests. As you know, he is very sensiuve. In this matler however 
Uicre appLts to me to be no reason for him or for us to worry. 

I am writing to him accordingly. 

I have received a reply ffom Matthai to the l^r I sent 
him. This reply does not appear to me to be m good taste. I 



'^5*. SARDAR Patel’s correspondence 

6. As regards the next Congress session, I suggested to [B. S.] 
Hiray' that the date might be postponed to September, but he has 
written to say that the opinion amongst his own men was that 
It should be held in August as planned. I do not know what 
reasons Kala Venkata Rao has for asking for its postponement. 
The only thing that I can see in justifying the postponement is 
the disputed elections in some of the States. Whether that would 
be adequate would depend on the number of disputes and the 
States involved. 


6. I am sorry to hear about the accident to Maulana Sahib. 

should now postpone his tour of the 
Aliddle !^t and go^ after the Congress session if it is held in 
ugust. therwise, if it is postponed, it might be possible for 
him to return before the session commences. 

^ Rajaji’s letter. It is the reaction which I expec- 

ted My idea was nothing else but to keep him in touch ivith a 
leelmg which I sensed amongst a section of the party. As you 
say, he is a sensitive person and if something developed after 
his coming to Delhi, he might have felt that we did not 
te mm about it earlier. My own impression of a possible 
grumbhng in the party is based not on talks ivith one or two per- 
som, but on some undercurrent of dissadsfaction on account of 
old prejudices ivhich do not seem to have died yet. I felt it neces- 
sary to warn Rajaji because I felt that if this undercurrent of 
'satis action suddenly became vocal at the time of the meeting 
of P^hament, it might not be good for us or for Rajaji. I, 
ere me, t oug t it best to tell Rajaji so that he might attune 
mii^elt even to sectional murmurings and might proceed on 
a o not think there can be any question of our drop- 
ping ^ ■ ^Ve have merely to be forearmed for dealing with 

any possible dissatisfaction against his appointment. 

1 have decided not to issue a statement in 

eimugh° * ^ ^ personal reply to his last one should lie 

^ I shme with you your apprehensions regarding the develop- 
en in orea. It seems that the Americans and Russians have 
come into ^rect conflict in that area. Whether the conflict would 
oca ise ^ or whether it would spread remains to be seen. 

of North Korea as aggressor certainly indicates 
c CO ct -will not be localised. Much ivill depend, howe\'er, 

oflong standing and member. 

Xliiustcr m Bombay Government, 1952-56 


CWC; President, MPCC, 1943- 
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on the importance which the Americans attach to this conflict, 
which, while internally has the appearance of a civil war, externally 
has everything to suggest as a conflict of power politics. 

10. The situation in Burma to which you refer is again a possi- 
ble source of conflict. If the Communist forces cross into Burma, 
the Burmese Government have no option but to treat it as 
aggression. I do not know what the strength of the Kuomintang 
army in Burma is, but it is possible that the Burmese forces, en- 
gaged as they are in their present dvil war, might not be adequate 
to deal with the Kuoimntang army. If so, the Kuomintang army 
might create for itself an area of operations in Burma. This would 
be positively dangerous. Any march of the Communist forces 
into Burma would [have] dangerous possibilities and I do not 
think we could afford merely to look on. 

11. My stay in Dehra Dun has not been as profitable as I 
expected. The disturbing factor has been repeated attacks of 
cold tvhich I always get in the hot weather. However, their 
frequency and intensity has been much less than in Delhi and 
on the whole I think it has been definitely good that I escaped 
the climatic rigours of the capital. 

12. You must have heard from [G. S.] Bajpai, Vishnu Sahay* and 
probably [D. N.] Kachru about the developments in Kashmir. I 
am rather apprehensive about Sheikh Sahib’s attitude. He seems 
to act independently of us and is extremely critical of, if not hostile 
to, us. In particular, Sheikh Sahib’s manoeuvres to have a sepa- 
rate talk with Ghulam Abbas fills me with misgivings. It also 
appears that Dixon is going to try, now that you have returned, 
to bring about an agreement on the question of demilitarisation. 

If we are not careful, we might land ourselves in dilliculdes 
because once demilitarisation is settled, a plebiscite would be, as 
it ivere, round the comer. 

13. I hope it will be possible for you to come to Dehra Dun 
fairly soon. \Ve have now not met for about a month and there 
is so much to talk about. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’blc Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru 
Prime Minister 
New Delhi 

I ICS; Secretary ilmUlry of Food, 1951-53; Secieury for Kadunir AITairr and 
Labour Secretary, 1953-57; Cabinet Secrctair. 1958.62; tnember, rUnnioj Comtii;*. 
uon 19C2i; Gen-emor of Assam and Nagaland^ 1962.67 

S.C.-X-23 
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New Delhi 

1 T- June 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I thank you for your two letters of 27 and 28 June. 

propose to trouble you to come here specially for 

npt 1 . emergency meeting of the Cabi- 

net lo deal with the Korea situadon. We may have more meet- 

np, u avoid consideration of important matters in 

C^W absence of some other members of the 

1 secondary matters if a Cabinet 

any urgent matters that may 

aiTSc. 

Venkata Rao about the Working 

from 1 9 T ^^d that you ivere prepared to have it 

15th trT All ^ 1 ^^^ 15th. As I intend going away on the 

to L and Banaras for two days, I have asked him 

to fax the meeting for 12 July. 

hpttpi^hMt^''f^ session, the sooner it is held the 
k almost Venkata Rao told me that delays in elections made 

it almost impossible to hold the session by the middle of August 
a^ounced He wanted a postponement of at £t 
be 1 *iuk a final date should 

hLfto fi^the^H r date. We 

kar al vS knn^ ^ ^ Parliament. Mavalan- 

monev of the London for some opening cere- 

and I think hrsho!dTdo° s^ ^ 
midflip of u T I - ,' coming back by the 

some time beSveTn 15 and^o'senf 

lonments it i= not • u» ^^P*^^uiber. In view of sv'orld deve- 

lankar is absent fo ^ folding of the session. If Mava- 

matter. ^ ^ beginning it should not 

abroS'^Eforrthe^^d^Vof Au^r^ enough to go 

take a wppI- o,- <- ut the earhest and it may 

the middle of ^^refore we are pro\'isionally fixing 

.t sliX^pfr" ““ Tl- '-ill »«= in I'n 

rhament to some e.xtent, but he i\ill be 

3o4 
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'able to attend the Congress session. Inddentaliy, that iviJi be a 
better time of the year to travel and to visit places. 

As regards the general elections, I quite realise the difficulties 
involved in making the necessary preparations. ^Vc are sufficiently 
committed to holding them some dme before the rains commence 
next year. I think we ought to be able to manage by then. Delay 
will be harmful. Of course if insuperable difficulties come in our 
^vay, then there is no help for it. We have so tied ourselves up 
by all kinds of legal and constitutional difficulties that most of 
our lives are going to be spent in trying to overcome them. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbbai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
Dehra Dun 
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New Delhi 
29 June 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

1 have spoken to you this evening on the telephone. I tried 
to get you for nearly an hour and a half before I succeeded. Our 
Cabinet met this e%'ening specially to consider the statement on 
Korea and went on sitting till after half past seven. The state- 
ment we have issued, I fVel sure, will satisfy the USA and the 
UK people, and at the same time maintains the balance and gives 
us freedom to act as we choose. 1 had a long talk \vith tJtc /Vmc- 
rican Ambassador today and he himself suggested to me that 
\s-e had every right to maintain our general foreign policy and to 
keep aloof from the various steps that President Truman had indi- 
cated in his statement. This inould be very embarrassing to us as 
well as to some other countries in South-East Asia. 

We have to watch the situation and our steps very carefully 
as day-to-day developments take place. I find it difficult to lease 
Delhi in this state of affairs. Nc\-erihclcss I shall try to pay >ou 
a visit some time early in July- Otherwise I am not going out 
till 15 July. I have to risii Baoaras for a day on the I7tl» and I 
want to spend a day, the 16lh, in /Ulahabad. 

The international situation must liavc its reactions on Kash- 
mir. What these reactions might be, I do not know. But to 
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talk about plebiscite with the Dosslb?i;Hr ^ • 

to me utterly unreal. possibility of war facing us seems 

attitiM?rn Sa^rV to Sheikh Abdullah’s 

swaiT aw ft also I a^e^t^t ^ 

Govemment is most umvise I imf do^'or^^"" ^ f 

about it. I sen! a know what we can do 

him to come here with^^^^HToff^ Abdullah asking 

no reply yet Todav P. i Mohamed]. I have had 

went^o'^sSagi UN Alihtary Adviser, 

it is peXt^v^m'^^hal^^^ situation in Bengal. While 

mal S mfnyTncS^^ ? 

the East Bene-al Pn occur there, the attitude of 

fairly goad aS 'T ““ ““““ ''' " 

pact. The Reneral earnest to implement the 

hzs been that the chi?'c[dp°rit trif ^ observers 

Calcutta Press as well ac c ^ ^ present moment is the 

Press, more especiaUy the Mookeijee. The Pakistan 

Recently some kind nf 7 f Press, has behaved well. 

Stan and they had Western Paki- 

addressed vast gatherines ln^o 

when Malik and BEwasTvent trT? Sind. On our side, 

Shankarrao Deo was also shn t i Mahk was shouted dotvn. 

foreign obrer,“ SLfr 
some ofour Press and by the Hindu 

Delhi Hindi and Urdu Press akf 7 . P"°P^Sanda. 

continues to be very bad. 

Yours aficctionately, 

Se"' 
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•Dchra Dun 

My dear Jawaharlal, ^ ^ 

ctivcly. ^ for your letters dated 29 and 30 June 1950 respe- 

*■> j h'lv 

in its support 'of tlic UYO’-j Rorca. \VhiIc it is satisfhetorv' 

recommendation, I feel that wc need 
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not have reiterated our foreign policy. Such reiteration implies 
that this step could be construed as a departure from that policy 
and we ^vere being apologetic or on the defensive about it. After 
all, the step which we have taken fits in with our policy of support- 
ing the UNO and invoking the various remedies mentioned in 
the Charter against aggresrion. Once we felt, as \ve did in the 
case of Korea, that an agression had taken place, I do not 
think we can set any limits to our action to resist that aggression. 
\Vc have to exhaust all the means laid down in the Charter. The 
question merely would be one of timing and effectiveness. When 
actual armed aggression takes place, it is doubtful whether nego- 
tiations and mediation alone can secure the objective of peace. 
Negotiations and mediation can avail us only if there is a cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Othcnvisc we cannot match words against arms. 

3. I am glad you are coming here on the 5th. Apart from 
the little respite from the heat of Delhi tvhich it will give you, 
your visit would enable us to talk about so many things wWch 
have been exercising your mind as w^U as mine. 

4. I am getting rather worried about Kashmir, particularly the 
attitude of Shcil^ Sahib, his failure to deal with the Communist 
infiltration in the State, and the dissensions in the National Con- 
ference. I have had a talk ^vith P. C. Chaudhuri.’ From what he 
tells me it appears that both the National Conference and Sheikh 
Sahib are losing their hold on the people of the Valley and are 
becoming some^v-hat unpopular. At the same time, it appears that 
there is a marked appreciation of what we have done for the 
Valley though they naturally feel that they desenrX more. In such 
circumstances and in the world situadon today, I agree with you 
that a plebisdite is unreal. Not only that, it would be positively 
dangerous because my own feeling is that once the talk starts, 
the non-Muslims in Jammu and Kashmir would start feeling 
uneasy and we might be faced with an exodus to India. This 
would be an additional point to emphasise in respect of our stand 
that the condidons preliminary to plebiscite should be fully and 
effeedvely fulfilled before we can talk of it. 

5. I share your anxiety about the situadon in Bengal. At the 
same dme, I do feel that a realisadon is gro\ving that the pact 
is the last chance of securing a peaceful settlement of the whole 


1 ICS; Director43enera], All India Radio; S«cictao'> Information 
casting Xlimitiy; Swietary of .Slates Re-organuatioQ Commission 


and Broad- 
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l>-= now luxon'ico^mcl lrZ 

Prasad Mookerjee’s uttcran^e/^n 

they do not d^il with .1 " ‘Accordance tv.th that code. If 

find no legal powets to de-d*”’ ‘T ^ 

Prasad Mookeiicc Bcrnr * * ‘''“her Press or men like Syama 

attention to the Supreme On I ^ y®”*" 

nisei- cases. That knocks 1 1 T in Cross Roads and Orga- 

for .ho co„.oo, xir t“‘ '^r-r f 

!rd;sr::d“u::r ”■ »?:: rr '.^ah^ 

speeches of Syama Prasad i.° • °"^y 

c.\trcmist type. yVs vnii s- * ^ojeerjee but also those of the more 

legal and constitutiLal cU^^Iadtk^^hT'''"’'^““ so many 

overcome them. I snnnri . i ^ ^ ° “°t know how to 

these provisions were I warning and caution when 

but thL we wer^kd Committee, 

seldom paused to consld ‘tlealistic c.xuberancc. VVe 

cations of the manv con.!t^ PA‘‘‘ctical and administrative appli- 
relation. My own^feef * Provisions and even their inter- 

down and consider to sit 

that the Chief Tusticc of r ‘'‘'"''"^"Acnts. You will recall 

he was eapSci:.^^ ,J"a;d “ f ''“eh 

the ‘Removal of difficultii artkle '"lu’^rthe'''''" " 

affecting everybody are still there to' deal with 

the 12th, I shah be^eSng to^D^ll^ Conimittee is meeting on 
can then discuss the dates for the On morning. We 

think that the third week of A„,t ,^°"Sress session. I personally 
This would give us a fori • u would be the most suitable. 
Legislature. We could d^T .”" before the session of the 
important problems that arTho^^d dealing with many 

and internal spheres both in the external 

much involved in the rush of °h Legislature starts we get so 

ers tremendously I aeree “^^riess that our normal work suff- 

September would be suTtable 20 

suitable for the session of the Legislature. 

President of Karnataka PCP* r»' j 

State; member, CA; Informatior, n ' Pj^^^cred movement for separate Karnataka 
1952-57; President, Gandhi Pear Minister, 1948-52; Governor of Bihar, 

Peace Foundation and Gandhi Smarak Nidhi 
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7. I agree ^vith you that Klaulana, wthout much detriment to 
parliamentary business, could leave for the Middle East in the 
middle of September. 

8. In your letter of 29 June, you have referred to the satis- 
factory attitude of the East Bengal Government. That attitude is 
of course matched by the equally satisfactory attitude of the West 
Bengal Government. The whole question is one of the attitude of 
the people. In that respect, 1 make bold to say that barring a 
few exceptions on our side — and I admit there arc some big excep- 
tions individully — our people have given and are giving the pact 
a fair trial, probably fairer than in East Bengal. ^Vc have been 
getting daily reports of incidents on the other side of the frontier. 
In the atmosphere which prevails whether in East or West Bengal, 
we cannot afford to ignore even minor incidents which have the 
consequence of creating a vague sense of insecurity, fear or alarm. 
When people have lost their nerves, even small incidents acquire 
tremendous significance. I do not know whether you have read a 
letter from one Afsaruddin Ahmed dated 10 June 1950. A copy 
was circulated by the DIB to Dharma Vira on 29 June I950.That 
letter contains a survey of conditions both before and after the 
pact by a Muslim and can be taken to be fairly authentic. It 
confirms the many intelligence reports which we have been getting 
and also indicated that a great deal requires to be done in East 
Bengal before the general mentality of the people can approach 
that of ours in West Bengal. Unless this is done, any amount of 
goodwill and good intentions at the top in East Bengal is not 
likely to yield effective results. 

Yours, 

Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 


New Delhi 
4 July 1950 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Thank you for your letter of 3 July. I ha\-c also, only 
received your letter of 5 June which was sent to Djakarta ana 
missed me there. 

In this letter to Djakarta you surest the senchng of a depu- 
tation of scholars from India to Indonesia to stu y t cir s ory 
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and their contacts vvdth Tnrli'a 

red are archaeologists more than nn ^ requi- 

took Chakravartii TOth me hnf n " historians. That is why I 
returned soon after I returned "hsunderstanding he 

to do, as I wanted him ^ 

Neogy-s son who is a „„ ^ me K.C. 

there. ^ omismg archaeologist. I have left him 

I think that the one step which will tic 
IS to get some Indonesians snm,^ ^ ^ ^ ^hect 

here for study for a \vhile In f Bah, to come 

about it. I said vaguely that the^^ Hindus asked me 

provide a few scholarships here fo/lndn 

to confine them to Bali h. t n i- ”'^°““tans (I would not like 

have a very good effect in Indonesia anT“p^ included), it iviU 

and ulpmately on our contacts. 

Yours affectionately. 

The Hon’ble Sardar VaUabhbhai Pa.el 
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Dehra Dun 

My dear Jawaharlal, ® 

Thank you for your letter dated 4 July 1950. 

archaeologists to Indonefia! It best to send a team of 

have returned so soon Thf. ^ ^ Pity that Chakravarti should 
of achola„ also to go "?>" ^ 

niight be some documents and ma^ ecause I thought that there 
flight be of value to us in ^'^^ripts, etc., in Indonesia which 
particularly in its “colonial asoTcT’^l^e^l!^^ ancient history, 
lanties in cxistoms, relieious m-a because I felt that simi- 

architectural styles, etc. mif.hr archaeological monuments, 

to our historians. I woidd s^^estr^^^ thought 

ding dotvm one or two eminent h:=p ° consider sen- 

I also agree that we Tn m Hindu period, 

scholarships as well to students facilities and some 
study ancient Indian historv. a to come here and 

being, we should limit m!rse?ves ^ the time 

\ e can consider widenino- the scone Tf scholarships. 

° there IS satisfactory, response. 

* ANiranjan Pra^H nu i . ^ ^ 

avam: Director-Gcncral of Archaeo!og>-in India, 1918-50 
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c , these matters you would write to Maulana 

oahib to sec that something is really done. 

Yours, 

Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’bic Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
New Delhi 
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Government House 
Ooty 
30 June 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

_ Your letter of the 27th. I am glad the Matthai controversy 
IS over. 

The Korea situation is a cause for gravest apprehensions. Let 
us hope we shall be saved from a world burst up. 

Corning to my own miserable affair, your letter was, as you 
say, not intended to upset me, but it ^d upset me as a matter 
of fact and I am still upset Jawaharlal makes light of the affair 
as he is so anxious to have me at Delhi or rather to carry out 
what had been decided. You ^vrite that it was a warning to me 
and that you arc resolved on lacing Uie music should the trouble 
take shape. 

But I am very unhappy. What is all this for? Is this strange 
experiment worth it? 

You do not indicate who threw light on this matter. You 
must have weighed the reliability of the source before you thought 
fit to ^vritc to me suddenly now. My oivn feeling %vas and is that you 
did not display your usual judgment when you joined Jawaharlal 
in pressing this proposal on me. You shelved a strange weakness 
when you dittoed it. Your good sense is now asserting itself. 
But even now you are setting it aside on account of your affec- 
tion for Jawaharlalji. 

I wite this in a sort of thinking aloud, and to stimulate 
correct tliinking and adrice on j’our part. 

I am leaving this place for Madras on 5 July. I shall await 
your reply there if you will kindly write after full thought. 

Yours affectionately, 

C. Rajagopalachari 


Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
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, r j 9 July 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I have returning tomorrow evening. 

holdine a sncr;-.! • ?• consider the question of 

situation. ^\Ve* Parliament to consider the international 

today and about^W were^pr^cm members 

special session present. The general view was that a 

thing and said tlni ^ tlid not commit myself to any- 

But I feel mvself patter would be considered by Cabinet, 

takLg ptace a SLr^il! b'^ " cleLlopments 

hold it the better I thinU 

bably be a suitable time Wc'^can'of 

■natters too and meet for abom ; fonfogS! ‘ 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

New Mi'" P«=l 
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Dehra Dun 

My dear Mahtab, 9 July 1950 

whether we are thinldng as to 

we mignt be cut off f ourselves for a situation in ^vhich 

fore, SL si:n 

wondering how we could ^ 

ments and also ofnnr ^ ^ survey of our actual require- 

in the event of our behi?^^ut off the deficiency good 

the markets. Indirectlv ^ 1 = either partially or wholly from 

event of ourselves getting °invo 1 Otises because, in the 

302 ^ '^^tl lu some sort of war, we 
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might have to depend more on our own resources. You know the 
partiality of certain powers for our neighbours. 

It was while thinking on these lines that it struck me that 
we should have, as quickly as possible, an expert survey of our 
needs and of the means available to us to fulfil those needs. ^Ve 
are, of course, helpless where we cannot produce anything, but 
where we can, I think we should be in a position to switch over 
our industries to full production of those articles whenever we feel 
we are in a tight corner. We have, for instance, quite a number 
of defence items which we import from abroad, but which, if we 
look closely into our potentialities, we might be able to produce 
ourselves. I have already written to you separately about con- 
sumer goods and the need for a survey on certain well-defined lines. 

I think we should push on with that survey as well as this one and 
have some concrete plans and proposals reviewed and completed 
up to a stage, where wc have only to implement it with the 
minimum margin of time. 

I would, therefore, suggest to you seriously to consider the 
appointment of a small business-like committee, something on the 
lines of the Grady Mission which will survey our needs and sug- 
gest how, in the event of difficulties, we could make up our own 
deficiencies, I think it would be necessary to associate some scien- 
tists, particularly Dr. Kothari and Sir Shanii Swarup Bhatnagar. 
You can think it over and then, if necessary, wc could discuss 
this in Delhi when 1 come there. Time is of the essence, and we 
should be rather quick about it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Shri Harekruslina Mahtab 
Minister for Industry & Supply 
New Delhi 


New Delhi 
1.3 July 1950 


Revered Sardarji, 

Your letter dated 9 July 1950. I rntiicl>' 
that immediate steps should be taken to prepare oiii^-i ‘ 
emergencies. On receipt of your letter, I have a n J 


)f)U 

all 

(he 
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course how I proceed and 


The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Deputy Prime Ivlinistcr 
New Delhi 


Patel 


Yours sincerely, 
H. Mahtab 
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Af j TT August 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

dition. We today, we discussed our financial con- 

appeared T*-' ^ 

35 you know qnm« . of desperate and we had to face, 

but to make anothwln^ve'^l'^'^*'™'"'^' 

tempt at reductinn r,r earnest and, I hope, effective at- 

The P ^ "‘Pan<ii‘ure in every minirdy. 

and, if he c^lt arted to look into this matter 

should consult heads^of^de'^V’ appoint a special officer who 
down eapenffitn” Pf. “ ““"P‘ “ 

nunistry and unless rh ”a e y, the responsibihty lies with each 

be -«cu.t fofnT;tiro2eftfd“ “■"“P'’ " 

IlOW diffinilt if If -f* 

vital change at the nrese niany Ministries to make any 

the matter" We are £ ^ %ve have no choice in 

important and essential "sfhe^r our most 

bmlding activities are beine staAr^^ naUon- 

mise in our administrative £ better for us to econo- 

As a matter of fact, for the pr^enr important 'ivork. 

I would, therefore, beg of you to""^ • 
matter m regard to vout- ^ ^ ^^ve earnest thought to this 

to take immediate your secretaries 

T 1 p in regard to it. 

-t have sent this letter tr» oU 

our colleagues in the Cabinet. 

Yours sincerely, 

le'v 5X“' ''“““"-'^bai Pure. 
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New Delhi 
29 August 1950 


My dear lengar, 

lam sending herewith a copy of a letter ^vhich I have recci- 
'^r ^ know you arc already fully conscious 

0 the need for economy and I do not think I need stress it any 
urther. I am also aware of the fact that a great deal has already 
een done in our Ministry to reduce expenditure substantially, 
, .^5 'vould be glad if you would please examine further possi- 
economy even though it might not be possible on the 
vigilant care and deep examination it might be 
^0 make substantial reductions in other charges. Our aim 
should be to bring about the maximum possible saving and, as 
soon as you are clear in your mind about the possibilities, you 
«ugnt get in touch with K.R.K. Mcnon.* 


Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhoi Patel 

Shri H. V, R, lengar, res 
Secretary 
Home Ministry 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
29 August 1950 

My dear Menon, 

I am sending herewith a copy of a letter which I have rccci* 
ved from H.M. (Finance). I know you arc already fully cor^ous 
of the need for economy and I do not think I need stress it any 
further. I am also aware of the fact that a gre.it deal h-is already 
done in our Ministry to reduce expenditure substanti.illy, but 
I would be glad if you would please examine further possibUiiies 

' Commiatoner of Ineonie-U., BomUy. IW.t U 

''eiiue, 1947-48; I'insnce Sccxfiuy 

5ti5 
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of economy even though it might not be possible on the staff side. 

^ ^od. deep examination it might be possible to 

^ke subsmnual reductions in other charges. Our aim should be 
o ring a out the maximum possible saving and, as soon as you 
are c ear in your mind about the possibilities, you might get in 
touch wth K.R.K. Menon. 


Shri V. P. Menon 
Secretary 
^linistry of States 
New Delhi 


Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 


EXCLOSIiRE 


Xe-iv DeLhi 
26 August 1950 
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've can afford to be salh6ed with the o(l>repcatcd slogan that economy cannot 
achieved except at the expense of efficiency. We cannot also now afford 
to tate the view that any economy which may be possible by the retrenchment 
of staff is not worth achieving. We must gear ourseKes now to a strong and 
determined effort to save every pie that we can possibly lay our hands on, 
Isc it expenditure on staff, on stores, on travelling allowances or on contin- 
gencies. A campaign of this hind can never be successful unless escry one 
from the Secretary down to the humblest clerk in each ministry mahes up his 
mind to attack the problem with vigour and determination. Itmiist be obsious 
to every one of the Government’s employees (hat we arc now at a critical stage 
of our fortunes, and that unless every one of us puts his shoulder to the wheel 
we should go down in the mud. An Economy Officer, however much he tries, 
'viU not be able to achieve anything worth the name unless he has the active 
and enthusiastic co-operation of every one of the Secretaries. He wUl no doubt 
be able to throw up useful hints regarding possible avenues of economy, and 
he will also be able, by co'ordictating the suggestions received from the various 
niinistrics, to function as a sort of clearing bouse of the suggestions received 
from them. My idea is that Menon should, after he has collected the suggestions 
received from the various Secrcianes and sorted them out, contact the Secretary 
of each ministry, in turn, and discuss further possible economies, and then 
finalise the proposals in regard to each ministry. As you will see, he will need 
the good-will and co-operation of all the Secretaries to enable him to get 
through this work quickly and tl.oroughly, and I tnisf that both these will be 


forthcoming in abundance. 

Pl.».c do„’, bother to octao-ledgo do. « ■ 
morning. You might perhaps like to ask ,oor Seeretary to ge m 
Menon a. soon as he Ta. had die n«. » l^k "■mi'i and fortnJ.te even a 
and in the attached and sub- 
tentauve scheme for economy in his Score .■ni.ncir he 

j. „ . V . >t.ik matters over with Menon yoursetl he 

ordinate offices. If you wish to talk ma 

will of course be at your disposal. sincerely, 

C. D. Deshmukh 


The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbbai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
New Delhi 
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T, r , 31 January 1950 

My dear Gadgil, 

of cnspT^ing°some^oT\ur*^ffl^° exploring the possibility 

where vacaift ™ Indian States 

inters n V be available as a result of 

should like to ^ °^onths have elapsed since then and I 

should hke to know what progress you have made in this project. 

tor-General^s*^n^ bringing back the Audi- 

^ ™7r 

it ha<; hp#»r> r, *• • ^^^rand the office is qmte a big one. If 

see no overriding ne^s^sftv of ^ 

deHnitelv he ^ ^ ^ bnnging it down to Delhi. It would 

that office f ^ think that if we bring down 

ftorl' ® <ii““uragi„g the staff in Delhi 

which mate their claim 'to' st*' “ ®'““ 

General’s nfRre stronger than that of Auditor- 

come diL &nm °®“ already located in Sitria to 

on this matter ^ ^opc no final decision has been reached 


The Hon’ble Shri N. V. Gadgil 
^msttr for Works, M„es & p„„„ 


Yours sincerely, 
VaUabhbhai Patel 
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Government House 
Cuttack 
5 March 1950 

-My dear Vallabhbhai, 

In continuation of my letter of 14 February to the President, 
enclose^ a copy of a further letter tvhich I have sent to the 
nme Minister. I have raised a few more points in this letter, 
wiuch I am sure will engage your attention from an administrative 

^!? u* ^ 

shall seek an early opportunity of meeting you, when I may explain 
to you tvhy I am insisting on these points. It is, as you know, 
not a matter in which I have any peisonal interest. I am worried 
•tbout the developments Inside the party in power in diflerent 
provinces and the complications which, [with the help ofj a 
guiding hand, could be minimised. But I shall postpone further 
comments till our personal meeting in Delhi. 

I am beginning to feel a bit worn out, and have asked Jawa- 
bar to consider the question of letting me off for May_ 
for a holiday abroad. You just cannot imagine the . 

loneliness, which is worse than solitary confinement ere. ^ 

pmons one had some company, but here I ^ possible 

sohtary prisoner. I do my wrk, ^^r^some company and 
wap: but after all a human being for a couple of 

a little relaxation. That is why I a® lonstoo 
months* leave. , »r 'K^n 

^Vith the best regards, both for >-o« sincerely, 

Asaf 


The Hoa’blc Sardar VaUabhbbai Pa“> 

Deputy Prime Minister of Indu» 

New Delhi 
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Government House 
Cuttack 
4 March 1950 

Dear Prime Minister, 

Trat February with its enclosures. I am 

re r TtT tie points mentioned in my original refe- 

rence, and hope the few comments which I offer now by way of seeking further 

danficauon wdl be considered by you or by your legal advisers. I am afraid, 
ne f°r;varded tvith your letters a further reference is 

a H .t answered, and since then 

tn says that the Governors are bound 

Zv ar?^ / of Ministers. My question was whether 

taS ava of Ministers even if it mili- 

Trtf th Constttution and the best interests of the people of a state 

Jtil f There is no spedfic provision in the Consti- 

sZctio r r J "^‘"Soncal imperative suggested, but naturally the inherent 

rZ dn r°T" be so foolish as 

meZ^f th L of Ministers if they are in fuU enjoy- 

" Zthat Z - bis own. Dr. Ambedkar has 

eZZ " """’"SOUS to that of the British Crovm. 

The BritiT ‘’’b-erence which the analogy carries. 

SZ^ent h^ “ “ r b’ -- ‘be administrauZ of the 

Government, whereas the President nf tt - 

of a breakdown in a State Naturall \ 

such a case to administer the Stat hh "^“‘bd be required m 

appointed by him under the d' Advisers as may be 

lays UDon him fh -e- - *'®otion of the President. This, to my mind, 

limbs of the adnZJZ^L ^ Welf fully acquainted with “the 

and the officers in charge of districts'" 'p *be heads of departments, 

personally. If he arants ' » - ^or this purpose he must know them 

a personal impression of ‘o secretaries, it tviU be only to acquire 

Ministry To cma ^ ^ incumbents and not to intrigue against the 

besubStto Ze P“"’b'<= “^-understanding, such interviev.s should 

an awZrd Z f ““--ence of the Chief Alinisters. To imagine that 
heads of denartm T ™ oreated if the Governor intervieivs secretaries and 

will be actin!? b^ based on the assumption that the Governor 

acung against the Ministry and not to help them. It was never 
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suggested diat the Governor should pass oidcrs independently, or should in- 
struct secretaries to act in a certain way. The kind of contact that was con- 
templated was by way of calling secretaries for routine interriews from time to 
time regularly as the situation may require. Further, such a procedure would 
enable the Governor to obtain the necessary inlbrntation about the Korking 
of different departments without much redtape, involving the passage of various 
files to and fro, which may impose an extra burden on the secretarial and 
clerical staff. 

2. As regards the other provisions of the Constitution which relate to the High 
Court and the Public Service Commission, obviously the Constitution contem- 
plates the fullest impartiality and independence of these two, and would not 
permit their being, in any way, subject to the influence of the party Go\em- 
ment of the day. The High Court is the last refuge of the citizen in respect 
of impartial justice, and the Public Service Commission the final court of 
appeal of the permanent services. If, for instance, tJiere arises the question 
ofappointinga High Court judge, and (he President consults the Chief Justice 
and the Governor, if the Covemos is compelled to accept the advice of his 
Ministers, the judge so appointed will owe his appointment to the Ministry and, 
therefore, I cannot conceive how we can expect certain members of tlie liar 
not to seek to ingratiate themselves with the Ministry in anticipation. Relations 
between the judiciary, especially the High Courts, and the executive are none 
too cordial in certain States, and a deadlock can arise. This argument applies 
with equal force to the Members of the Public Service Commission Again, 
the Speakers' Conference has laid it down that the Speaker’s secretanat or the 
secretariat of the Legislature should be independent of (he Execuuve Govern- 
ment of the day. The Speaker is expected to frame the rules (unless the Legis- 
Jature does to} for the recruitment, appointment, etc , of his staff, and these rules 
have to be approved by the Governor. If the Governor is again bound to 
accept the advice of his Ministers in lliis respect, except in so far as the ques- 
tion of finance goes, it would hardly be consistent with the independence of 
the Legislature’s secretariat. Again, take the quesuon of (he scheduled (nbes 
and schenduled castes. There is a special provirion laid down is Schedule V 
of the Constitution for their welfare. Quite obviously if the Governor it bound 
to accept the advice of his Ministers, which it is quite conceivable may not be 
entirely consistent with the wishes of the tnbes themselves, the protection which 
is sought to be guaranteed to them will become illusory I have in view a con- 
crete example. After the merger, 31 new members had to be nominated to 
our Legislature, and out of these 19 should have gone to the scheduled tnbes. 
The Primer and other Ministers of the Council entirely agreed with me that an 
earnest effort should be made to select a lair number of suitable jiersons ouc of 
the tribesmen. Both political expediency and the consliluiional right of the 
tribals demanded this. However, when the question was debated by die part), 
they reduced the number to only two, much to the disappomtment of vocal 
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House of representatives in a 

pared for the next *• according to the electoral roll now pre- 

if an Advisory Colc^r t T°“ ^7 seats. Now 

the Mnisters althZ^ ^PP°ioted by the Governor on the advice of 

number should be ^ ^ Schedule V three-fourths of the maximum 

laturerJe have not Tl representatives in the Lego's- 

other members have to be 

^um, th^be" f - statutory 
factory arrangement No ti 1/9. I consider this a most unsatis- 

political responsibility among cerL^^ nart^ 

what pressure they will trJ P ty men is such that one does not Imow 

This would defeat the verv ^ Nlinisters to accept their nominees, 

grateful for an answer trthr'^°'^- contemplates. I would be 

not exercise his influence Governor should or should 

constitutional rights of tli -u ^ persuade them to concede the 
Ministry fi-om party pressure ^ scheduled castes, and save the 

the Ministry There n n o er words, he should be the safety valve of 

tution, whS re?4e Zhe"; f 

articles of the Constitution ^ ^ cation. I attach hereto a list of the various 
one of them I haZZ jtT^'^ States. Against each 

Governor should exercise his H' ‘o suggest m which cases the 

the High Court, the Pubhc Service CoZis'^““^M “ 

to the Speaker’s secretariat. For thZZT? h T 

so far received that t - entirely endorse the legal opim’on 

discretely exerting his MurceZvil^ZZiiZ'' h “ developments and 

normaUy accept their advice as a matt ‘I’c Governor should 

with his experience and advice. course, but tactfully help them 

With assurances of high esteem. 


The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
Prime Minister of India 
New Delhi 


Yours sincerely, 
M. Asaf Ali 
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New Delhi 
10 March 1950 

My dear Asaf AH, 

Thank you for your letter of 5 March 1950. 

2. The questions which you raised arc undoubtedly important 
and deserve a great deal of attention. The constitutional position 
is delicate and we have to so arrange matters that Governors do 
not become subjects of public controversy or public gossip. How- 
ever we shall discuss it when you all come to Delhi. I am sorry 
to hear that you feel the strain ofloneliness and have been driven 
to ask for a change. 

With best wishes, 

Yours, 

Vallabhbhai Patel 

His Excellency Mr. Asaf AH 
Governor of Orissa 
Cuttack 
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New Delhi 
31 January 1950 

My dear Sri Prakasa, 

Some time ago, you wrote to me about authority for your- 
self to book up to a maximum of six scats for yourself and your 
party whenever you decide to go on tour by air by a scheduled 
service and to be free to determine the composition of your own 
party. We have now issued orders giving you the necessary autho- 
rity, and an official letter was issued to the Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Assam on 28 January. 


With kindest regards. 


Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 


His Excellency Shri Sri Prakasa 

Governor of Assam 

Shillong 
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2 King Ed^vard Road 
New Delhi 
17 August 1950 


My dear Sardar Sahib, 

Shilloncr P^haps lecollect that I had troubled you from 

traveUinp- f overnor s privileges as regards his party when 

mattters^nV6r°K ’ generously put 

with a narf ^ ruling that a Governor could travel about 

also eave him more than six members and you 

travelled in ^ choosing his o\vn party. I scarcely 

oS^c^ tZ induing myself, the 

Setarv and one ADC or 

be there" snn member of my family happened to 

a meSroTfteTv' ” aS forn.ed 

saloon hni- ^ ^^binet Minister can take a railway 
class fare ha<; anyone travels, a first- 

back from T!n ° ^ other day when coming 

I paid a fi ^ member of my family travelled with me and 

Prime A/rini!t ^ ^ understand that when the 

also travellincr^r travel, and Indiraji or Maniben are 

S cmZ “f r Pp'- •'>'■>■• I taawit “aV 

do think tl t ^ decision on this matter but I 
ao tJnnk that the position needs reconsideration. 

and berths ^vhere there are various compartments 

should have to pav any fares / a travelhng, they 

stcrs are tnvplUv.r^ u ^ understand that when Mini- 
of their familv ^ ^ ser^ce planes, they may pay for members 

4n there^‘> ,,"'‘'° "“P ^ ■»™‘'i=g ™th them though I think 
oven there perhaps a small concession would not be im|roper. 

that conL"°on nfighrbe Se^wh^^'''^ ^ ^^^P 

tcrcd plane is usfd A ^ ? j ^ railway saloon or a char- 

thino-s will bp t ^rtered plane, in the very nature of 

sionsVbiit railway sdoons wdl'V^ on'y.used on very special occa- 
Ministers cniilr? K • ! t)ftcn in use and perhaps Cabinet 

tins could be permuted to take members of their families to 
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the extent of the berths provided without being charged. A limit 
of t^vo or even three should not be regarded as too many. 

-You will please pardon me for troubling you but I felt that 
the rules in this behalf could be reasonably reconsidered. I may 
state that Sir James Grigg, when he was Finance Minister here, 
told me that before his time, wives of Ministers could travel with 
them in the saloons free; but when Zafrullah [Khan] arrived \vith 
two \vivcs. Government felt that that was a little too much and 
so they \vithdrew all concessions; and the fares of everybody, except 
the Executive Councillor himself, had to be paid for. 

■ /With respectful regards, 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Sri Prakasa 

The Hon’blc Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
New Delhi 
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2 King Edward Road 
Ne^v Delhi 
19 August 1950 


My dear Sardar Sahib, , . 

The other day I sent a letter to you regarding the d^rabi- 
lity of ollmving Cabm=t Ministers when using j 

Jc so„= mentbers of 'tThoL S 

forgot to menuon therein that m J. nUn-.M nav for 
thif would not be desirable and that 

all ntemben, of their families tmveibng “ f jnly 

to suggest that they may So many of us 

paying intermediate or at best private Ufc and 

have been used to travelling m those offices It 

r„L?b^foi;^e s 

°“'Vr;’';iso add “SrS'J^miri'S 
yr'sriS'LeraS:^!-.:;!.-^^! you niU please eaeuse. 
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SARDAR Patel’s 
With respectful regards. 


Pa.el 


I am. 

Yours sincerely, 
Sri Prakasa 
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Ne^v Delhi 

My dear Sri P„taaa, 

Cabinet Minirten agajnst the use of saloons by 

do othenv-ise, I never ’used made it impossible forme to 

now I avoid the use of saloon ^ chartered plane. Even 

I am content vdth a no cnever rarely I have to travel and 
difficulties pointed out ^ ^PPtedate the 

the Prime iEnister I shah correspondence with 

hall let you knosv the result in due course. 

Yours sincerely, 

TT,„ XT j, , Vallabhbhai Patel 

* linhter for Commerce 
iXew Delhi 
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Camp Bombay 

My dear Sri Prakasa, ® September 1950 

ffie use oi'saloons^by°Sb£^ 2 ,^^^_°^ regarding 

— I have consulted t>, 4 ™ -»r- 

that though it is sompow- X .f ^^Mimster also. We both feel 
t^t a privilege is not abused^Ve bod, ^ 

the use of saloons at all and r i x “ against encouraging 
^ at aU and feel that any fhrther liberalisarion 
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of the nJcs in regard to saloons >vould be a progress in the 
reverse direction to what wc intend. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Shri Sri Prakasa 
New Delhi 


New Delhi 
23 January 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I read yesterday a letter which the Chief Justice of Inia 
^^•Totc to you in regard to the Madras judges of the High 
Court. This was in the file that came to me in connection with 
making these judges permanent. I must say that^ I was shocked 
to read this letter. It exhibited a mentality wWch is very far from 
being judicial and is totally unbecoming in any person hold- 
ing a responsible position, more specially a judge of a supreme 
tribunal, I am disturbed about this matter. I do not know 
what \ve can do about it but I wanted to put before you my 
own reaction. 

Jawaharlal 


The Hon’bic Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
23 January 1950 


My dear Rajaji, 

I am sending hereifith a copy of the letter tvhieh I have 
received from Jawaharlal and of my reply thereto. Jawaharlju is 
naturally upset, but I am sure you will agree that we must allow 
the storm to blow over. 

Vallabhbhai Patel 


H.E. Shri C. Rajagopalachari 
Governor-General of India 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
23 January 1950 

-My dear Vallabhbhai, 

in reLr^t by the attitude taken up by Chief Justice Kania 

noteTn th! ^ ^is prewous 

that Chief T r today’s date confirms me in the opinion 

proner Kama’s approach is completely unjudicial and indeed im- 

tvhether ^ ^ °^tter of the most serious importance for us to consider 

head oJ " improper way is fit enough to be the 

Bead of the judiciaty- in India. 

Kama’s xvn I- occasions in the past to feel disturbed about Chief Justice 

tainlv not i, conclusion some time ago that this v.-as cer- 

These rer f ^ standard that vms necessary for such a high position- 

cussed th-^° ^’'eiopments have convinced me of this still more. I have dis- 

I a.d d... Ke is. if 

should a ^‘t-ongly, of the same opinion. In view of these facts tvc 

hil the Kania to resign. It would be a great risk to make 

Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of India. I entirely 

liL v'^ j- *° me. But if you 

don it ■ f^- matter with the Governor-General and even men- 

deration to it. ^ event I should like you to give immediate consi- 


The Hon’ble Sardar VaUabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


ENCLOSURE II 




23 January 1950 

hly dear Jawaharlal, 

conv ^950. I am sending heretvith a 

to go ah ^ r 'I ^ Chief Justice. I have told lenger 

to go ahead wth the appointment. 
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covticnor's rounoN 
I Omc fwix aitkimt of ilie nuftjxr tn wJich Quefju»uce Kacj* hii 
iKb fjuoiko. In f«l. I toU Kkn on the ukp»»ne lUt my 
rrj«j5ot» t/Jwtike Oulwr .Vsmrxl «t i!u» lU^sc touM rtAjonibly be 
*J bri.-.* on tixnraiiAil srauMk Ai the wrne lin»e, I f«l that my 

I'T^sjiiuie M'.ion ijii* At yx*i Km lujsrttet! mwU tltrioiiely p«* u* ‘® 

To tooje ntcnt, tjth uvittattuxu on iKe jart of * ro*n *" l”“' 

uw of * Ua{f Ju.utc of Ift-lii Kite lo te lol«*tnl. Any other atutuJc veould 
irajff u, liable la Ue iKAi^ni »»ti» inteifmnce »«>ih the Jtxlkjmy' 

Julk.j Chicfjuiute Kmi* to m.in Joe* ool nwAn i»ut he v»wJJ retisn. If 

hf ii« nai, *.« nvrtly s»t * trUif. K«io*e •re cannot cany our difwuon to 

iu l-^;>cal cunJu>ton« namely, him. I am fully erauciou* of hii ^ulu, 

Uil. on i5.« wUJe. I think 1 hate been aUe to manage him. llu* “ 
wly time tiben he hat {•eoKtl lilt «ct.» to Jut cxicnl; oiheewie, in the futt 
he hai cenrraay ilefeiml to my v.me.; t.r. inJeeO. to >-o.ir vie^t ^henmer >ou 
Ivai any Mcauret to liitcuu matlect xtih him. He it tenutite on e«t^ 
jMnit. Me it om luhle to become |*tt).minae»i ami pcrtiii in LU attitude; 
Uu that, unfottunaUly, it a trail no* uncommon uiih tome hcaili of llie judi* 
clary uho fetl ilut they late the uJe monoiaJy of ujJmia.nj iu Jndei«d®ce, 
mtrtr.ty .n4 purtty. la any t do not U.mk u it * matter uh.cb ue 
can rurninin to the Cabinet. If >vu hie. ue car. thtuat U 
the Gmfniof.C«<TaL On the uheOe, however, I would prefer if >-ou 
agree in allow tl.e Ume m (Ut. mxr. 

k'alUbhbhai Tatel 


llie Hoa'Uc i'anJil JawaharUI Nehru 
•Sew HcUii 


Government House 
Nctv Delhi 
23 January 1950 


.My dear Valbbhbhui, vr.r..«/.H I sooke 

\ our letter 1 adhere to the viov already expressef I jpo^ 

L"vr„o d^ub^in Cy mind »c Imvn m cmny on, onn pmvn„» 

decision. Yours sincerely, 

C. Rajagopalachari 
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New Delhi 

My clear Dr. Subbarayan, 

Thank you for your letter of 23 Deeember 1949. 

wanted To ^mTlh. to°TeT ^ 
urgency ofsendino- n 7 Jawaharlal spoke to me about the 

your name. Thif was I suggested 

sent circumstanrpc partly because I felt that in the pre- 

partly because vo^^n^ would be a very suitable choice and 
suitable capacitv^hnrl ^^tempts to serve your province in a 
I have no donht th <■ ^^^warted for reasons which you know, 
if y^do norfind a" > choice." After all, 

province vnn r-n i opportunity for service in your own 

try in a wider ^°ok forward to serve your coun- 

I wouif have "referred to 

have certainly advised you to accept the job. 

our Indonesian ^ warm welcome from 

him I am ve^ / ^ Hatta, please teU 

see him whe!^ve°^7 ^ hope to 

looking forward ^to through Delhi again. I am also 

may materialise. resident Soekarno’s visit whenever that 

research if tfmp ^ ®^r)uld like you to make some 

would be a fa<! ■ ^ts past association with India. It 

is for Inrlian u , ’ ^ know what scope there 

tory. You w11 aspect of world’s his- 

for this kind of Search I^^^S 
sAolars from here to do ’tfc '“ 0 ™ 

to spread thefo 1130 ^ against Pakistan’s attempts 

indlLe foM Oft previous report 

seeking to snread thf ^ being made and they were 

nesia also. With ttip "^^^rlu heathenism” in Indo- 
nesians I am rn fir] ^'^^*-riral background of the Indo- 

attemp’ts will prove tbortivf sufficiently vigilant these 

380 
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With kindest regards to both of you, 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

His Excellency Dr. P. Subbarayan 
<\mbassador for India in Indonesia 
Batasia 
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Embassy of India 
Djakarta 
3 January 1950 

My dear Sardaijl, 

I have your very kind letter in reply to mine. It is indeed 
kind of you to have mentioned my name to the Prime Minis- 
ter in connection with the position of Ambassador here. To be 
frank ^v^lh you, I personally tvould have preferred to remain 
at home, though, as you yourself have pointed out, the people 
in the province did not do anytlung which could have kept me 
in provincial politics. As I had told you, I intended to come 
to the Central Parliament, as for nearly 30 years now I have 
been interested in parliamentary practice, and I would very 
much like to have continued even as a private member as that 
might have given me opportunities of doing serwee in the 
parliamentary field, but when this offer was made and, M I had 
already refused other assignments, 1 felt in fairness I should 
accept this place and try to do what I can. 

It is a very difficult assignment as you yourself have 
out There is intense Pakistan propaganda that this « a Muslim 
State and ahould line np ™th other 
world. There i. an intensely communal movement to 11“* 
try wltich nocs by the name of Danil Islam, and I beheve re- 

Sen adves of this organisadon met Pakistan representadves .1- 
presencauves oi ims org inauguration 

most every evemng when spread the 

ceremonies. I knosv very "dl riAUy pointed out, but, on the 
cry or heathemsm, ” f for us, as there is a feeling 

other side, there is „ rverytiuug in our power to ad- 

m the present independence. Along with this, there 

yance the cause of In tepresentadve, Mr. Cochran, who 

IS the feeling that th Ameiica to Indonesia, did a lot to 

is the first Ambassador Irom rune 
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smoother! out difficulties specially at the Hague conference. That 
IS one of the main reasons I am told why he was given the first 
place among the Ambassadors, apart from the High Commis- 
sioner for the Netherlands, who, naturally, was given precedence 
before him as there is the Netherlands-Indonesian Union. The 
situation, in my view, is no doubt difficult and I am new to 
diplomacy, but I mean to do the best I can to advance the 
interests of our country. 

Tlmre is plenty of evidence of the bringing in of our culture 
roni tlm very earliest times. Most of the books on this matter 
are in Dutch, with which I am not acquainted. If we could con- 
toct to send an archaeologist of standing with a knowledge of 
• could visit the many important places on these 

islands, which bear signs of our civilization, we might be able 
to now more about it. I do not know whether this would 
be possible in the present financial situation in which v/e find our- 
se ves. t ^ will be best if students followed after this prelimi- 
nary investigation has been completed. I shall, of course, keep in 
my own mnd what you have said as this is a field of investiga- 
tion which ought to be of great interest to our country. 

I hop to be back in Delhi for the inauguration of our Re- 
pubhc when I lyill, of course, meet you and discuss further with 
you the possibilities of this investigation. 

With my kindest regards to Manibenji and pranams to you. 

Yours affectionately, 

P. Subbarayan 
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New Delhi 

, 26 February 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I enclose a copy of a letter I have received from our High 
onimissmner m London regarding the issue of Letters of Com- 
nussion by the President and the King respectively. I am send- 

and a copy to the Laiv Minister, 
w,. received any comments from the Law Ministry, 

we can consider this matter. 


The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
iNew Delhi 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal Nehru 



ENCaX)SURE 


- India House 
Aldwych 
London \VC 2 
17 February 1950 

My dear Prime Minister, 

I enclose drafts of Letters of Commission to be issued by the President 
and the King respectively. 

I request that these may not be treated as British drafts, they are the 
result of a round*tabIe discussion in which neither side has taken a party 
view. I hope you will regard it as salislactory. These drafts are being in- 
formally placed before the King at the same time as they are being sent to 
you by me for the President. 


As soon as your reply, which it is requested may be sent by insmediate 
telegram, is received, the King will be formally asked and you will no doubt 
do similarly. 

This is called the issue of a Commission rather than a Letter of Cred- 
ence, which term is not derived from any relation to the High Commissioner. 
There is. however, no reference to it in the text, but it is proposed that that 
is how it should be knotvn. 


As agreed at Colombo, the quesdon of designadon is held over for the 
present. This Commission accredits representadves of the countries concerned 
and marks the departure from the informal or merely ^vemmental arrange- 
ment which now exists for High Cominissioncis. You wiU note that Ac tem 
used in Ae draft Is -accredited represenudve and plenipotentia^, etc., ’ i^ch 
is the full funedon of an Ambassasor. No reference is made eiAer to the High 
Commissioner or Ambassador. It » suggested Aat Ae R ^d P in repre- 
sentative and plenipotentiary" Aould be in small letters not capi^ so 
Aat Acre may be no confusion by Ac term -represenuuve being regarded as 


Reference is made in the last paragraph to Ae King m Ae terms .hieh 
I mentioned to you m Colombo. You will notice Aa. it is in terms of your 

Ap„rDcd„, J ..d .. doc ... PU.. d.: “ 

th. Kiog b.t mad, ...mi.. “^“"STd^u U.. t™ Corn- 

will .1.0 noiico ihat in iho Imi King'. ' W .oi .dtning 

monwaUdi- 1. mod m -m, „„ comidorod no. od, . 

to Ae royal “we” but “our’ m Ae piuia*- 
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happy solution but it was necessary to avoid the term -‘‘British” and the 

It also brought out the equaHty of the 

President and the Kmg as heads of indeoendent States. 

In ^edraftfor [Sir Archibald] Nye the last paragraph says, “Given at our 
ComofSnJ^ess eta ” no parallel to which appears in ours. If you decide 
to add ^methmg of this kind your Legal Department -.rill no doubt provide 

II°-e, New Delhi”! - - 
atthe RedPorti or wnatever it is, or merely “Given at Xew Delhi”, and simply 
m the year so and so.” 


The Hon’ble Pandit Ja-.vaharlal Xehru 
Prime hlinister 
Xe.v Delhi 


Yours sincerely, 

V. K, Krishna ilenon 


HIS EXCELLEXn OP THE REPETBLIC OF IXDIA TO 

H.S M.-vJivSTT KING GEORGE THE SIXTH 

Sendeth Greeting 

Great and Good Frieiidj 

el iJ- suitable provision for the rcDresentation In tbe 

f r.-°‘ Ireland of 'the interests of the 

""" f t maintenance of the relations of amitv and 

^ncord vnicn ^ happily subsist betsveen our tsvo co^antries I have to ihit end 
cao:«i of my misted and worthy countryman rname) to be 

S! “'I Plcmpotentiary of the Reoubiic of India in 

tnc L’niitti Kingdoni. 

'Ihc personal qualities of {name! ,.,,1 t,- i - r 

2nd his long experience of 

>*»-.atrs 01 ^late asnirc tn-rt ft#* •- .» 

for wK^r’n u u u y cmi^cntiy worthy of the important miislcn 

lor »^iiicn nc be-^ .r_ ^ ... ^ 

hl'rU discharge the duties of his 

uijjQ o.^atc in a manner that will frTIv \’ \r • j> • - 

mid czicaa. ““ Majesr/s approoauen 
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New Delhi 
5 May 1950 


My dear Jawaharlal, 

Thank you for your letter of 1 May 1950. I should have 
repUed to you earlier, but I have been very busy with so many 
consultations and could not, therefore, %vrite to you. 

2. So far as I have been able to gather, the information which 
you require is as follows; 


(a) on 6 December 1948, Rana Mahavir Shumshcre Jung 
Bahadur and Subia Shumshere Jung Bahadur Sana 
each gava a sum of Rs. 25,000 fur the National Hrrald, 

(b) Another sum of Rs. 25,000 was give” by Subia Shum- 
shcre Jung Bahadur on 2 December 1940. 

These two gentlemen are connected with Himalayan 
who, as you know, were given night air mall char , . 

stance. Jhich are known 1o yon. Their charter w^ rene^J 
January. Previous to U.is charter, “ “r/veme 

any prominent civil aviauon acuvity. In > the 

reports against them, one of which, I understand, came from 
Indian Air Force. 

(e) On 13 July 1948, ^Snge Bank of India 

Akhani & Sons Ltd., i ’ ji„:j Nasir & Co. and 
and Africa btO-.b*®””' IiuuiJmce Co. Ltd. made 

Messrs. Umon Life „ Uie NaUonal Herald, 

a contribution b„, Messrs. Indian Overseas 

I do not know “bout others, out 

AirUncs, Messrs Ltd., arc all connected 

change Bank of whose first firm secured 

wth the operation o January 1949 without 

the night air ma lenders being invited and in 
any adverusemg protests but veiled 

circumstances t iron, firms like the Tatas and 

allegaUons of man . j jojjj that .Mr. ^Vkhani 
the Air Screes contributions also. 

S are on the same dam 


S.G.-X-25 
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and froDi Bombay is significant. The company ^vent 
into liquidation only about a month after the contract 
was given. 

(d) Husainbhai Lalji made a contribution of Rs. 5,000 on 
13 July 1948. I state this because I am told that this 
was also arranged through Akhani. It may or may not 
have been done so, but this gentleman has been invol- 
ved in a case of cheating the Government and has 
made fiantic efforts to have the case withdra'^vn, which 
I have consistendy refused to. The case against him and 
his four sons is now committed to the Sessions Court, 
Bombay. 

With the background of the case relating to contribution 
which was accepted from J. P. Srivastava,! it is natural that these 
credits to the National Herald should be taken to be coimected 
%vith official favoi^ received by the gendemen mentioned above. 

I have already impressed upon you the harmful effects which 
such activities must necessarily involve on the reputation of 
Government. It is also bound to subject ourselves to criticism 
for the marmer in which the National Herald is securing assis- 
tance from persons svho are associated \vith the activities of 
Government. I need hardly add to what I have already told you 
on this subject. 

.•ks far as I have been able to gather, Rafi’s activities on behalf 
of the National Herald involve him much deeper than would be 
in his interests as a private citizen. As a member of Government 
those activities, I am constrained to say, are quite improper. It is 
our rule ^ that once a member enters Government, he has to 
absolve himself from all responsibility for commercial activities 
of this kind and h^ to resign directorship, etc. It does not seem 
that Rafi has resigned the directorsliip of the National Herald 
even up to no-.v, though on my return from Lucknoiv I told 
him clearly that he should resign and he said he ivould do so. 
The instances of such activities of his that have come to my 
notice are many, but I have selected only those for which infor- 
mation seemed reliable and v/hich directly concerned persons 
who v«ere involved in the operations of Iiis department. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
New Delhi 

1 Ir-dustrialln of tCiap.^; F<x>d .\frabcr. Centra] Govariznent, -a WerU War tl 
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New Delhi 
5 May 1950 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Thank you for your letter of 5 hfay about various contri- 
butions to the National Herald. I have had no time to enquire 
deeply into this matter, but as Feroze Gandhi happened to be 
here I asked him about it. 

He tells me that about two years ago the two Ranas you 
mention promised to take Rs. 1 lakh tvorth of preference shares 
in the National Herald. He did not sec the Ranas and Rafi 
Ahmed had nothing to do with it. A young Nepal Congress 
^VQrke^, Suraj Upadhyaya, who was with Feroze in prison, used 
to see him from time to time. It was Suraj Upa^yaya who 
promised on behalf of the Ranas to have these shares taken. 
This was about the middle of 1948. Some months later Rs. 

50.000 ^vorth of shares were actually taken and allotted to the 
ttvo Ranas. About a year later further preference shares for 

25.000 were taken in fuUilment of the prc\'ious promise. At the 
same time the Ranas said they would not be able to take more 
shares. 


Feroze tells me that about two years ago he and Mndida 
went to Bombay to sell some shares of the National Herald. 
They went to hlulraj. He promised to help them. They saw 
also Hussainbhoy Laljec and Kamam. These three persom ^ 
ed to sell some shares among Bombay business people. Acti^y 
they did not meet the other people. I am informed that Rah 
Ahmed had practically nothing to do with this matter. The contn- 
butions, according to the figures you have given, arc relaUvely 


small. 

I do not know what possible connection there u betsseen 
these contributions and Ihe night air mail contract svluch came 
long afterwards. I have an idea, though I am not sure, that 
Himalayan Airways started some time afterwards also. 

The fact that the contributions are on or about the same 
date is explained by Mridnla and Feroae going to Bombay 


about that time. 
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It is not quite clear from the information that Feroze gave 
me as to what connection, if any, Rafi Ahmed Kidwai had with 
any of these nmtters.^ According to him, he had practically no 
connection. It is possible, however, that he may have spoken to 
Mulraj at some time or the other. 

^ I entirely agree ivith you that there should be considerable 
strictness about Members of Government receiving any monies 
even for charitable purposes from industrialists and others who 
may have business ivith Government. It would be a good 
^ rules were laid down for this purpose, otherwise it 

^ dmcult to draw the line. We all of us sometimes receive contri- 
butiom for charitable funds or tike purposes. Should they all be 
re use or should they be accepted in certain circumstances? 

I agree with you that it was not right for Rafi Ahmed to conti- 
nue ^ director of the National Herald after he became iMinis- 
ter. I told him so myself and ultimately he did resign. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
6 May 1950 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

Thank you for your letter dated 5 May 1950. When I 
ivrote to you giving these details, I did not feel that it would 
reqmre me to give any elaborate justification in favour of the 
^_ew that the transactions were objectionable. That is ivhy I 
not ea with the point at length. There are two points 
of principle involved. One is the coUection of contributions from 
persons w o ^e involved in the operations of the Minister’s own 
department. There can be no doubt that the two Ranas and 
am uere so involved. They were running airlines and, ir- 
pec o t e charter for night air mail, had day-to-day busi- 
n^ wit ^ t c epartment over which the Hon’blc Minister pre- 
sides. it IS also an open secret that the Hon’blc Minister’s asso- 
ciauon wA the National Herald has all along been close and 
intimate ObligaUons and associations of this character are not 
neccssan y o jcctionable merely if they take place near enough 
par cu ar official transaction. Even spread over certain periods 
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they provide opportunities for the penons concerned to create 
a vested interest in the department 

The second point of principle would refer to such transactions 
taJang place near about a pardcular olfiaal transaction in which 
the donors might be interested. You say that Himalayan Aii^vays 
started some time afterwards. One of the transactions you will 
recall relates to 2 December 1949. Himalayan Airways renewed 
their charter for night air mail in January 1950 and since 
October 1949 their charter had already been going on. 


As I ivTote to you, I left out of account contributions which 
did not come from those who were concerned ivith the operations 
of the department; otherwise my inlbrmation is that the num- 
ber of contributions actually received was sufficiently large and 
covered others as well. 


You have referred to contributions for charitable purpo- 
ses irom industrialists and others who might have business with 
Government. The transactions which I referred to you are of a 
different nature. There is no question of charity about it. I 
do feel, however, that any contributions made to charitable objects 
in the public manner cannot and need not be objected to. A 
Minister would, of course, have to consider whether the timing 
of any of the contributions is such as might be embarrassing to 
Government. Short of that I see no objection in principle and 
I do not think that any sensible man should object. 

Yours, 

Vallabhbhai Patel 


The Hon'ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
Prime Minister 
New Delhi 
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New Dellu 
6 May 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Thank you ibr your letter of 6 Alay about the contributioiw 
to Uie National Herald. The principle you lay down, that is 
of collecting any money from persons uho are inv’oh-ed in the 
operations of a Minister’s department, « obviously sound. But it 
is not quite clear always how to apply It- instance, the two 
Ranas had nothing to do, so far as I know, with any airline or 
with the Communicau’ons Department at the time they promised 
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to purchrisc picrcrencc sliarcs in Uic Hcnild. Nor, according to 
what dcroEc Juis told me, l.ad Rafi Ahmed Kidvvai anything to 
CIO with them at the time in tliis coimection. 

I have had absolutely no contact iviih the Herald for the 

'■‘«y particular infor- 

ion to how- it was being carried on, 1 understand from 
Umc to time Ferozc or alridula or Raghunandan Saran or some 
others went about selling its shares in various places. 

shares sold were for small amounts. It is quite 

^ Ahmed might haec mentioned this matter to 

rnnf ^ *tot see the connection between dicsc 

nrnrrWc Rir Services. .Vs I wrote to you, the Ranas 

tcfl contribution long bclore any air scr\'ice conncc- 

mrr InP came into the picture. It is true that they g.avc 

It wn„l! n' tdterwards, namely, in December 1949. 

accents* t better, I think, for the Herald not to have 

bS« Herald is a fairly good 

not n h bs preference shares and debentures arc 

not a bad investment. 

Yours, 

. Jawaharlal 

The Hon ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
iNew' Delhi 
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My dear Jawaharlal, 


Camp Bombay 
10 May 1950 


NatiMat°Hei°d. ^ regarding the 

iiseleL^ tn "'bich you have taken up, I feel it 

ho^Tllrr" I have already^ told you 

province if that it is doubtful if in any other 

^vould have h anything to do with this matter, this posidon 
con^butrW ^lerated by me. You seem to suggit that 
good busines-*^°™^ ^ndonal Herald because it is a fairly 

SS Ptoposmon and its preference shares and deben- 

from those who investment. :My own informadon gathered 
oth?n £ Vn T -^'^bonal Herald indicates 

direc'^hip.^^^ S°noTk ^ bad resigned his 

P do not know w'hen he did so, but I get 
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evidence of his dose and intimate contact with the National 
Herald even nosv. 

Yours, 

VaUabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
New Delhi 


New Delhi 
8 April 1950 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

Some time ago I received some information concermng t e 
activiUes of Mullaji Sahib of the Bohra community and some ot 
lus close relations. I passed it on to Morarji 
vestigation. I am enclosing a copy of the letter wbch i 
received from Morarji and of the further reports wiuch we recc vea 
from the Government of Bombay. I consulted . 

General, a copy of whose letter I enclose, hfy , 

we must allow the law on evacuee property to take its c 
if Mullaji Sahib and members of his faimly have ^should 

contravened the law or come within its ’u-y do not 

not interfere. Quite naturally the Government o ,„Leouent- 

wbh to take up thi, matter if they arc con.ptUed subtje^^^^^ 

ly to withdraw from the proceedings. They wou , matter, 

to have an assurance that we would not intervene i -j- „ 

My own feeling is that ^ve should not, but before wnting 
Morarji I thought I would consult you. Youn, 

VaUabhbhai Patel 


The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
Prime Minister 
New Delhi 


enclosure 

Secretariat 
Bombay 
12 January 1950 


My dear Sardar VaUabhbhai, 

Please refer to your letter of 23 November 1949 
vitiea of Mullaji Sabib. 


regard to tie acti- 
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ZjZT'", “i“‘' '''' «!■ PcHcc ,=v»M ,h« 

Wvrr , , T M“l'»iiS.hib .„d ™„bcr.ofhi. 

fe pTL r?’ r [ *"'° P™'"S P'““ i” ip 

of ir".L, , l'?' °7"PP““‘ Corpora,™ L.rl. I, i, al.o loarpt dra, romc 

Z raoa"^^ -Tl'’ iP Africa or i„ Pakir.aa aod i„v« 

taeir monies m smtable business there. 

sonsZtiLr*^ declare .MuUaji Sahib and his two 

them according therefore proposed to take acuon against 

Ordinance, 1949,'^ bu^ bX°” ^ Evacuee Property 

to advise him t * r ^ fiction is taken I intend to call him and 

l anTo^rr re. -all his 

theminPaf ^ dispose of the properties purchased by 

law It 15 no- •bl'^'^h °*'T "^“^d take necessary action under the 

of s'ecdon 19 of h ^ rt' “ "" provisions 

make it nee Ofdmance, evidence may be forthcoming which would 

and reJerSe^n: hll — 

some more relatives and other 

in foreign countries. As Mullaji SaHb is 7 7“^'" 'u 

Bohra community, I would request you kindly 7Lfmrk^“'' 

ble if the Government of India would have anv 7 ^ '°°° ^ 

pose to adopt for preventing the flight of 

P.C of. p» Of i. for porporc of „d-,odi.'p,op!;Li '^* 


The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
New Delhi 


Yours sincerely, 
Moraiji Desai 
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New Delhi 
8 April 1950 


My dear Vallabhbha!, 

I have your letter of 8 April about MuUaji Sahib of the 
Bohra community. I have no sympathy for the MuUaji an 
have little doubt that he is doing something undesirable. i 
not qmte clear to me, however, how we can come in t e t'ay 
a penon sending money to Africa or opening business mer . 
I suppose sending money to Karachi would be different. 

It would certainly be a good thing for Moraiji Desai 
lor him and warn him and in fact to ask him w a 
he is up to. Later, if necessary, action can h^aken ag , . ^ 
under the Evacuee Properties Ordinance. There n . 

however, that such action would shake up that context 

it ivould be preferable not to initiate it m the pr - me- 

just after the troubles in Bombay and the signing . j ^nd 
uient with Liaquat Ali. Meanwhile, Moraiji can g 
ask him for an explanation, etc. Yours, 

Jaivaharlal 


The Hon’blc Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 


New Delhi 
17 May 1950 


ly dear Vallabhbhai, „„ni.al 

I am %vriting to you about a subjec 
usiness we deal ivith. , that he 

\Vhen I was in Srinagar, a friend Khadi Bhandar 

anted some khadi. He went to the unless 

>wned by the AISA), but they “ ^ess it, he could 

: produced handspun yam. As he of khadi 

at buy the khadi. Thereupon he .'V completely and 

ere like. He was toldtliat the sales had stoppea 
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in fact not an inch of khadi had been sold for three months be- 
cause of this ride about hanckpun yarn. The shop was doing no- 

obviously costing several hundred rupees 

a month to run it. 

This seems to me quite tragic, apart from being totally im- 
practical and uneconomic. If some new rule has to be enforced 

chr, complete stoppage of all the sales, then the 

P oug t to e closed and at least so much money saved. But the 
ea point is, are we bent on killing khadi completely? I do not 
mv w o ma 'es these rules and when they are made. But as 
ft ^ bound to use a certain amount of 

* ^ have personally had no difficulty because 

obUge me. Other people cannot get these 
^ result is likely to be that Congressmen will simply 
, c a e to obtain khadi for ordinary wear. How then are 
ey o act according to the Congress constitution? 

I am putting this question to you, although I know that 
you are in no way responsible for this state of affairs. But whether 
you are responsible or not, you and I are affected by it. Perhaps 
you wi e good enough to send this letter of mine to the pro- 
per aut onties who control the All-India Spinners movement at 
the present moment. 


The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 
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Bombay 
20 May 1950 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

Bhandar^^ 

nothing to do Mth the All-India Spinners’ 
^Delation. I^horlalbhai came and saw me this morning and 
have ^ven him a copy of your letter. It appears that, while the 
tn “ , u Association has made it a condition not to 

r handspun yarn is produced, there are some 

sunnlir VL bound by this and tvho do 

siirh ^ wthout handspun yam. It seems there is no 

suen agency or branch at Srinagar. However, Kishorlalbhai tviU 
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look into the matter and let me know, whereupon I shall wn 
to you again. 

Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’blc Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
Ne\v Delhi 

Bombay 
30 June 1950 

My dear Sardar Vallabhbhai, came up 

You rmght remember mentioning to MafatJal* 

to Dehra dL on 16 June the case of Navon 
"ith reference to the recovery of ‘“comc-tax Income- 

had the matter investigated by the Coi^ follows’ 

tK, Bombay. The substance of his «I»r ts^ ^ representative 

Mr. Na\in Chandra was ^ jiVrf in 1944« His as- 

of the estate of Mr. Mafatlal Gagaibhai wh . under Section 

sessments for 1942-43 and 1943-« resulted in 

34 of the Income-tax Act 28 000. This was appealed 

an addidonal demand of roughly Ks. , » confinned by the 

against, but the department’s uig jn the first ueek of 

AppeUate Tribunal. The demand was pa>a gtricUy speaking, 

hlarch 1950, but no tax has been pai attract a penaltj-, but 
failure to pay tax on the due y coemve step taken 

no penalty has yet been ? Chandra has »«; 

to recover the tax due. Mr- . ComnusMOiwr of In 

either the Assistant Commissioner iastohneuts nor for 

come-tax for permisaon to pay circn««tancc5, 

a postponement of the collection o jj^j^^^ssajcnt as allcgctl ^ 
you tvill agree that the qo« '0“ Commissioner, reasons 

not arise at all. If be “PP™’','''' granted. 

faciUUes for instalment payment writ c^ 

2. Munshi also meittioaed the c^ ^ roughly 

Tfmthe? 

be requested not to pu of in Botobijr 

... ™,mberoflhe 

1 A leiding memoer w 
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was paid after this, which brings the net amount 
an ing to nearly Rs. 49 lakhs. The assessccs made various 

mr. with the Incomc-ta.N Depart- 

nt but nothing substantial has materialised so far. While these 
ncgouatiom were m progress, the principal partner, Mr. Kalyanji 
Deyji taking advantage of the fact that the sale of the attached 
g^operties had been postponed, obtained a decree from the Bombay 
Wigh Court by collusion with his mother, to the effect that the 
more valuable properties tvliich had been attached had been given 

agreement alleged to have been e.xe- 
^ntIr^ r . 7-" ^ taking steps to file a suit in the High 

.j p, aside this decree. In the interests of the revenue 

requested to proceed with the sale of the 
rolln!-^ which are the subject matter of the 

1 ] ecree. This is essential as, othenrise, there is a risk of 

being disposed of before the Government can re- 
reasonable offer of settlement tvhich the asse- 
T Hn I course, be duly considered by us. 

n nn ' there has been any harassment in this case either. 

Yours sincerely, 

„ C. D. Deshmukh 

Ihe Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 
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Dehra Dun 

xr 1 -r> ^ Jafy 19a0 

My dear Deshmukh, 

Thank you for your letter dated 30 June 1950. 

^ heard from a reliable source 
know about It. ^ ^ ^ informant and let you 

of ^ y®*" informed Munshi 

beins- loci- t n ’ ^ was danger of the property 

iSed S, *“ of collLioo. you L fully 

facts of th ^ equate precautions. I do not fully know the 

poim was thtT% aiy o\yn impression is that Munshi’s main 
makino- na ’ ^ accomodation had been given to the party for 

i^talments in the beginning. Govern- 
ment ^vould have gained much more. 

of ‘ro^!^I should give some early thought to the question 
cealed money’. I myself have been wondering whether 
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Section 31 of thclncomc-tax Act is the S 

c\il. It is my candid opinion— and I have nc\er ^ 

press it— that, if Government had approached 

s>Tapalhy and imagination two years ago, sve >^00 ‘ c 

timrwhat we wonld in the present circumstances 

cosdy paraphernalia of Uie Income-tax Inv«Uga ^ Perhap-s 

and the whole machinery of Uic Income-tax epar ’ . ^ 

even now. all is not lost and we can salvage g 

WTcctagc, but if the Commission is “Applies the serevr. 

and costly \vay and the Income-tax Dcparim PP 

the net result' is going to he Juiness com- 

worse, the fear complex, which has S^Pf. being more 

niunity and other imestors, is likely to result m money h S 

shy Utan ever to the detriment 

methods which we have followed and seriously 

be killing the goose that Ia>'S die gol much ss 

paralj-sing it, with the result tliat “le ^ and imagi- 

the sinevs'? of peace, arc shrivclhng- .. ^ evolve a 

native stroke tliat can save the support, 

suitable remedy, you can depend o y Yours sincerely, 

Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon'blc Shri O. D. Deshmuth 
Minister for Finance 
New Delhi 

285 Bangalore 

3 July 1950 

Dear Guruji [Respected Tca^’ , fortnight beck “"'J ^ 

I wrote a letter to Y™ ““Jlp „ass of I good 

has come to your “ „f Apph"* ^“''iSbed by raembeis 

Vallabhbhai Patel Academj^^^^ 

^rc^richest^ people in 

response, and when being formed by members of the 

of?he — y™ 

Bangalore ncanng 2 formal!/ , j-ojigge to per- 

committee to “^iMiiiben Patel College for 

may give a date. 1 like Lakshman follow- 

petuatc >b' Xuowcd y»“'”7Sttcr to he hnished by the 

end of this month. 
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univ'ersity by itscir like Oxibrci^or Ciinibriclge- I bo|>e by tbe ^^Tticc 
of God, I will be able to show the Guru Dakshina, or my regard 
and reverence to you by this achievement by [receiving] your bles-f 
sing. I am tackling all tlie richest men of Bangalore and ^Ijiore 
State to come to the forefront for a national cause. The response 
has not been bad. Consolidation is required. 

By the by', "vyhen I had seen you at Bombay I had requested 
you to summon H. H. the Raj Pramukh and request about myself. 

I shall be very' grateful to you for the same. 

In Mysore as in other places, students have no place to study, 
n Bangalore nearly' 1,500 students have been denied admission 
into the Intermediate and B.Sc. There was a demonstration by 
Aese 1,500 students saying, ‘“'Seats for all for education.” The 
yernment colleges are full. The students went to the Secre- 
tanat to see the Ministers. Suddenly Reserve Police was called and 
poated next day also, borne 100 students had come to me hearing 
o the proposed academy m your name. I pacified them and 
r^uested to have patience for a year more till 1951, and mean- 
while that I ivould communicate to you as to the condidons here. 

our name gave them great sadsfacdon as they have come to 
know I ivould not fail to iviite to you. 

Hoping this finds you in the best of health. 

Yours affecdonately, 

P. Rangasn-ami 
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Dear Friend, 


Dehra Dun 
6 July 1950 


Thank you for your letter of 3 July 1950. 

. , ^ the idea of your stardng any' college or academy' 

either after me or after ilaniben. Please drop aU vour efforts in 
respect of these proposals. 

I am sure you vdll agree that it tvould be quite imoroner 
on my part to summon the Raj Pramukh for the puroose ‘which 


Yours sincerely', 
Vallabhbhai PaiH 

onxi P. Rangastvami 

Banister-at-Laiv 

Bangalore 


CHAPTER XIV 

INDIA AND NEPAL 


New Delhi 
9 February 1950 

My dear Jawal.arkl, Ximer 

I am rending hercwilh a i„ ,he New York 

which contains a despatch which has pp concerns the 

Times, presumably f^on, i. Pam “"Xu ^ ^ “ 

relations betsyeen India and Nepal. jjepal. 

attempt is being made to show that India 

Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

New Delhi 


enclosore 

Lahore 
7 February 1950 
^ York Tim«s reported from Pari* today 
New YORK, 5 February— jounense prestige in India,” was being 
that the United SUtes, '‘wbich li« . ^uld end the "prevailing im- 

looked to in the hope that i- “ 

passe” between India and Nepal- . q e. Sulaberger, said: "Events are 
The writer of the despah*. j.„„e.t ihioughout Aria on a 

forcing the United State* ” «‘Onc case in point is that of Nepal.” 

scale without precedent. « - of becoming a borderland 

Mr. Sulzberger said Nepal coromwu"" a“<i tVestem demoaacy.” 

in the ideological contest has iu intention of taking over Tibet 

"Mao Tse-tung’s Peking w ^ to decide whether to i 

If that manoeuvre is accompl* . Forthermore. Neoal .. 

cognise the new master 

... r.iirkhas, wt‘- 
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Slvc'curkhas, will face the 


u — ..aituier to re- 

Furthermore, Nepal, home of the 
tide of communism.” 
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The articlej pointing out that Nepal’s only link ’.vith the outside world 
was across India, alleged that Nepal’s jute exports to the dollar area — “the 
only source of dollars for the little Itingdom” — had been tampered with by 
India. 

The Indians take dollars received for Nepal at Calcutta and pay the 
Nepalese their rupee equivalent. Furthermore, India has consistently made 
difiiculties in the availability of rolling stock for Nepalese goods, it added. 

This had led some Nepalese to suspect that India would like to isolate 
them economically, with the e^'entual aspiration of absorbing Nepal into the 
Indian Republic, it added. Until Nev/ Delhi acted more co-operatively these 
suspicions v/ere likey to remain. 

“Negotiations have been going on in Nev; Delhi between Indian and 
Nepalese representatives for a long time vtithout any conclusive results. As 
a result Nepal has taken the occasion of her new diplomatic relationships with 
the United States to complain of this,’’ the New York Times article continued. 

“Nepal argues not only that she v/ants her own small stock of dollars but 
that she would like to avail herself of possible opportunities under President 
Truman’s Point Four Programme to develop hydro-electric povrcr in her 
valles-s. 

“Furthermore, she would like to open herself up to surveys for economic 
development and possibly private investment,’’ the article said. 

“Studies were now being made with a vie-.v to possible establishment of an 
airline, but until regularised transit rights across India v/ere not only guaran- 
teed but carried out this Important borderland must remain in isolation. 

“For this reason,’’ the paper said, “the United States which has immense 
presdge in India, is being looked to in the hope that its friendly counsel can 
end the prevailing impasse.” — Reuter. 
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Mv dear Vailabbbbai, 

4 7 


New Delhi 
9 Februarv’ 1950 


Your letter of 9 Feoruary containing a cutting from the Pakistan 
Times about India and Nepal. This morning v/e sent a telegram 
to our Embassy in Wasningion on this subject. I enclose a copy 
of this telegram. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 




CNCLOSURB 


9 February 1950 

From Foreign, New Delhi 
To Imlcmbauy, ^Vaihlngton 

TOux nixcxAU (e-v clau) oatco 6 ruxL'Aav ucarsoo article in new 
\0« TIUES XSO NO. S6 0» lAUE DATE. W MEW OF WFLUENCE OF NEV.'SPAPES, 
WE cuNuou rr .seceuary tilay our relatiom wmi Nepal uol'ld bb 
OU&RECTLY EXPLALXEU. SL'CCEft fTATEUENT ON FOLLOMXSO LINES. 

RECtS'E. LN RECENT OtlPATai FtBLMlEO IN TIIB NEW YORK TOIES, ONE OF ITS 
CORRESPONOENTS, UR. ELLERCRCER, HAS RErERREO TO “PREVAILLVO niPASSs" 
BETWEEN LvnIA ANU NEPAL. TtlU IMPASU IS ATTRICLTEO TO INDIA (l) APPRO* 
PRIATLNO DOLLARS RECEOTS FOR NEPAL AT CALCUTTA AND PAYINO TUE NEPALESE 
THEIR RUFLK EQt.TVALE.ST, XSD {n) CONSISTENTLY UAKLNO DlTTlCtXTIES IN THE 
AVAILABILITY OF ROLLLNO STOCK FOR NEFAIESE COODL THE DESPATCH FtRTHER 
STATES THAT “SOUR NEPALESE SCSrECT THAT LVDIA WOULD UEE TO ISOLATE THEM 
ECasOUICALLY UTTH THE EtXNTt'AL ASPIRATION OF ABS0RBL\0 NEPAL INTO HIE 
INDU.N REPLOUC*' 

IN THS COURSE OF A irtCQI OEUVXRED AS RECENTLY AS 22 JANIIARY, HU 
lUOliVESt THE HAIURAjA OF NSFAL STATLO: **l AM SOON PROCEEDJ.SO TO NEW 
OrUII LN RESPONSE TO A.N INYITATIO.S FROM THE 00\XRNW£.NT OF INDU POR AS 
EXaiANCE OF VUW1 A.VO ADVICE ON SIANY VRCE.NT PROSUML 1 ACOIPTED 
THE LNVTTATION Wmi PLEASURE LN THE HOPE HUT MY VUIT W7LL LEAD TO 
AN LNCREASE C< THE ANCIENT FRaNOSMIP A.\0 V.NDERSTANDLNO WHICH EXIST 
BET7VCeN US AND OUR GREAT NEICilBOVR. ON WY RETURN PROM DELHI 1 HOPE 
TO BE ABLE TO ANNOUNCE TO YOU THE SUCCESSFUL REALISATION OF TTUT VERY 
DESIRABLE AIM OF MINE.” THE CORDUL TO.NE OF THE SPEECH OP THE PRIME 
MINISTER OF NXPAL FROVIOES SUFFICIENT REFUTATION OP THE STATEMENT THAT 
A.NY IMPASSE EXISTS BETWXEN NEPAL ANO LVDIA. INDU HAS NO TERRITORIAL, 
POLITICAL OR ECONOMIC OESIOKS ON N'EPAU UIX RESPECTS THE SOtXREICNTY OP 
THIS ANCIENT KLNCOOM AND HER MLB cnTREFS O THAT NEPAL SHOULD BE STRONO 
ANO PROSPEROUS AND TIUT THE TWO COUNTTUES SHOULD, IN COMPLETE FRIENDSHIP 
ANT) UNDERSTANDLVO, CO-OFERATB IN TUB MANY COMMON TASKS THAT SILST 
CONFRONT NEtCUnOURS RELATED TO EACIS OTHER SO LVTIMAIELY, BOTH HtSTOJU* 
CALLY AND GEOGRAPHICALLY AS ARE WPAL AND LVDIA. 

THE ARRANGEMENT REGAROINO DOLLARS O A LONOSTANDINO ONE BY WHICH 
INDU MEETS NEPAL’S ENTIRE REQUIREMENT OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE, IN LIEU OF 
WUiai FOREIGN EXCIUNOB EASLVZD BY NEPALESE EXPORTS ACCRUE To INDIA. THB 
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S.C..X-26 
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AMOUNT ACCRUING To INDIA IS USUALY LESS THAN THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
RELEASED FOR NEPAL’S IMPORTS. INDIA HAS RECEIVED NO COMPLAINT FROM NEPAL 
THAT THE LATTEr’s REQUIREMENTS OF DOLLARS ARE NOT MET. THE CHARGE THAT 
ROLLING STOCK IS NOT MADE AVAILABLE FOR NEPALESE GOODS IS ALSO UNFOUNDED. 
ENDS. 
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New Delhi 
13 November 1950 


My dear Jawaharlal, 

I am sending herewith a copy of a report which I have rec- 
eived from the Intelligence Bureau. From the report it appears 
that our territory is being used in connection with the trouble in 
Nepal and there is even looted property on our land. This raises 
some important points which, I feel, require discussion in the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the Cabinet. Briefly, the points are : 

(a) What steps should be taken to ensure that India is not 
used for these purposes; 

(b) What our attitude should be to the Nepal Congress and 
these disturbances; 

(c) What should be done about the property, loot, etc. which 
the Nepal Congress might have brought into Indian 
territory ? 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 


The Hon’ble Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
New Delhi 


ENCLOSURE 

SOME F.‘S.CTS ABOUT REBELLION IN NEPAL TARAI BY 
NEPAL CONGRESS 

At 8 p.m. 10 November, leaflets on behalf of the Nepal Congress were 
dropped from air on Birganj. The aeroplane belonged to Mahabir Shumshcrc 
Jang Bahadur Rana, proprietor of Himalayan Ainva>’s, and the plane operated 
from Patna aerodrome. 

2. The spearhead of tlie attack on Birganj was led by 200 armed men of tlie 
Nepal Congress, who had come from Calcutta and had collected at Muzaf- 
farpur. Some of them were in uniform, but others were in plain clothes, and 
tlicy generally carried sten-guns. From Muzaflarpur this force moved to 
Raxaul by trucks. All the arms and ammunition were also believed to have 
been brought from Calcutta. 
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3. The Bara Hakim of Dirganj. after armst, waj brought to Raxaul and kept 
os a captive in the Raxaul dak bungalow situated in front of the police sta- 
tion. The Nepal Congress had placed atiocd sentries on the bungalow to 
stop him from running away. He has since been removed from Raxaul to 
MuaafTarpur by the Bihar authorities. 

4. 46 captured Nepali troops were kept in custody in the Raxaul pohee station 
for over 24 hours and they were being persuaded to join the Nepal Congress 
forces, but they persistently refused to do so. They have been removed from 
the police station now. 

5. It is believed that the Nepal Congress has removed Rs. 26,00,000 in 
cash. Three boxes of gold bulh'on and two boxes of sovereigns from the 
Birganj Treasury. Subama Shantsher, D. P, Koirala and Tej Bahadur are 
holding tlieir oiliecs in the Nepal Government's Rest House in Raxaul in 
Indian territory. It is believed that the money has been brought to this oilice. 

6. There is much panic in Birganj and apprehending counterattack by 
Government forces people are Beeing in panic- The Nepal Congress has ban- 
ned the removal of any property by their owners. Marwaris trading In 
Birganj have moved to Raxaul. 

7. 200 of the Nepal Coogress forces have gone north towards AmJekhganj, 
where it is believed that there are 1,200 more sympathisers who are waiting 
in hiding. It is expected that there will be a showdown somewhere between 
Amlekhganj and Bhimphen between the Nepal Government forces coming 
down from Kathmandu and the Nepal Congress forces advancing from the 
Birganj side. 

g. There is general impression in Raxaul and in liie neighbourhood that 
these attacks had the backing of the Government of India and Raxaul news- 
papers have also given out the same impression. 

B. N. MaUifc 

Director, Intelligence Bureau 
Ministry of Home Affairs 
Goveinincnt of India 

13 November 1950 
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New Delhi 
15 November 1950 


My dear Jawaharlal, 

We have been hearing Press reports about the distribution of 
leaflets by air in Nepal. There was a protest from the_ Nepalese 
Government also about it. I am rather dbturbed about this because 
there is no evidence which could be more convincingly put 
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forward for India being used as a base of operation by the Nepal 
Congress than the use of aircraft for this operation. The inference 
is clear and obvious that the aircraft must have flown from Indian 
territory. Probably, such use of the aircraft would also be contrary 
to our Aircraft Act and Rules, The point might be examined and, 
if necessary, suitable action might be taken for the breach of these 
Rules. In the meantime, it seems to me essential that we stop 
this unauthorised use of aircraft and our aerodromes and I would 
suggest immediate action on this line because the longer this con- 
tinues the more difficult it will be for us to avoid the charge that 
operations of the Nepal Congress are centred in India. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
16 November 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Your letter of 15 November about an aircraft flying over 
Nepal. We have already issued instructions that no aircraft, other 
than the regular service ones, should visit Nepal or fly over Nepal 
territory without our permission. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 

NOTE ON POLlTiaAL CO.NDITIO.NS I.N NEPAL PREP^UCED BY THE PRI-ME 

MI.NISTER 

The situation in Nepal is slill confusing and it is difficult to propher/. 
W’c arc likely to have to face ratlicr difucult problems in the near future. 
General Bijay is said to be coming here in a day or two for conversauons v^iih 
us. We ought to be fairly clear in our minds v.hat line we should adopt. 
That line should not involve any final conunitment at this stage. 

It seems to me dear tiiat the mass of the population is likely to side s'Jih 
the Kirig [Trihhuban] arid llic Nepal Congress. Ncws{Jap/ers report that 
Nepali students from Banaras arc going to Nepal to join the fight on behalf 
of lire Congress. In Katlmiaridu also popular feeling is in favour of tlic King. 
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But the real cru^s of the matter lies in the attitude of the Nepal Army. 
If a considerable portion of this army joins the Nepal Congress or the in- 
surgents, then the Rana regime collapses completely. If, however, most of 
the army stands by the Prime Minister’s Party, then the struggle will conti- 
nue. There mII be patches of Nepal temtory held by the insurgents. It will 
be difEcult for the army to spread out all over Nepal. Undoubtedly that would 
be a blow to the Nepal Congress and would mean a prolonged struggle. Pro- 
bably they liate no considerable resources to carry this on. 

The contemplated counter-attack on Birganj tonight has some signi- 
ficance. There are supposed to be 2,000 soldiers marching against Birganj. If 
these stand firm for the Rana, dicn they ought to have no great difficulty in 
capturing Birganj. That would be a blow to the Nepal Congress, though that 
will certainly not end die struggle as there are many other areas where the 
wnt of the Nepal Government has ceased to run. If, on the other hand, there 
is disaffection even in these Nepalese troops and some of them go over to 
the other side or do not fight properly, that would be a great blow to the 
Kathmandu Government. 

I have told the Chief Minister of Bihar diat die Nepalese Govemment 
troops should not be allowed to enter our territory in pursuit or otherwise. 

Events are developing so rapidly that within a few days we might get 
some indication of the strength of (he two parlies. In any event the Rana’i 
regime has been badly shaken. It can win by military means and terroristic 
tactics. Even so, it seems rather doubtful that it will be in a position to 
function as a stable Government and continuous trouble will be occurring in 
various outlying parts of Nepal. 

It is clear that we cannot support any going back to the old regime, as 
it was. Although we have taken no final deebion, to some extent ste are 
being progressively committed to (he King. The reception we have given him 
here is itself some commitment. We cannot therefore easily go back upon it 
without continued trouble for ourselves. Public opinion in India will resent 
our going back upon it very much because there can be no doubt that that 
public opinion is in favour of the Nepal Congress. No deebion of thb point 
is necessary at diis stage, but some line will have to be adopted in our talks 
with General Bijay or others. 

Generally speaking, it seems to roe that our Hoc should be that the King 
should continue as such and that we do not recognise the hurried crowning 
of Ills baby grandson. Further, that lar-reaehing political reforms are essen- 
tial and inevitable now. What the nature of these should be, b a matter for 
careful consideration, and when the time comts we shall have to bring in 
the Nepal Congress into tlie picture. They arc the only organbed body that 
can attempt to shoulder the burden and control the situation. 
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• I do not think it 

IS possibk, in those circumstances, for the present Prime i\Cnister to continue 

far^LTT P P“«ble to some other member of the Rana 

fami y to be Prime Minister, but obviously with greatly restricted powers. The 
pres^ent so-caUed Conshtution of Nepal or Convention will have to go. Re- 
gardmg the future Constitution, some kind of a Constituent Assembly might 
be necessary and appears desirable. But meanwhile, there Mil have to be 

fror’!o™®"T‘' ^ Government, which might be chosen 

NaMy, the former should be such as have good relations with the latL 
as so^c^^T T" ™"ds and to serve 

Govemlf^- difficult. On the one hand, the Rana 

on the oth" “°’’® “’""‘diate and difficult to deal Mlh, 

lothffit 1 r P-reaching reforms and make it clear that 

Sly onaConsdtuentLeX 


12 November 1950 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


E deputc prime Minister on tai.ks with 

the NEPALESE AMB/\SSADOR IN NEW DELHI 


their rerl th- r " ^^^assador. General Kaiser, and General Bijay at 

mat erirffie P ?;• ^ ‘^-=y referred the whole 

TrlTon bv ffie r ^ - -q--d const- 

acrauon by the Cabinet and he woiiIH L.. ^ 

by Sunday or Monday In th • ^ ™'"S them of their reactions 

them that th^v hi diey wanted my advice. I told 

- e inteldoL t - die light of the deli- 
st h “ei-ffi '°d^y- ^duation was 

«i Z„Zr Zh ■“"”« i« -'-i. .v„ ™,o 

cvciybody’s cone fu‘^f°^'di on Nepal’s independence; indeed, it was 

<-v<-r>Doays concern here to nreserve It Ti . ... . 

interests tn .k i ^ **' tlierefore, in our mutual 

Taction and -“'ed to our mutual satis- 
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I added that whatever they decide they mitst do so in full realisation 
of their dilEcuItics and ours. None us was in any way interested in 
lowering their prestige. In fact, we were all concerned to maintain their 
prestige widiout loss of honour. But this could come about only through 
goodwill, statesmanship and tolerance. There was no point in suggesting 
or achieving a solution which would lease a trail of bitterness behind. That 
would be no lasting solution. I told them that my own experience with the 
Princes had convinced me that when the question came of piarting with 
power-— they all agreed that such a situadon had arisen in Nepal — there was 
every advantage in being liberal rather than niggardly and in doing things 
with a good grace. I told them that if we left in them a desire to act in accord 
with these principles we could help them to extricate themselves from a 
difficult situation, but of course we could do nothing if the insistence was 
on false prestige and irrevocable commiunents. 

I told them that, in so far as reforms were concerned, we realised the 
drcunuunces and coadltioas of Nepal and it would not be diSatlt to coase 
to a satisfactory lasting soludoo, but the positioo of the King seemed a 
stumbliag'block and unless they could stoop Irom their unbending atdtude 
we could not explore a way out. I told them frankly that, if sve could have 
some indication that they were prepared to think in terms of revocation of 
the step they had taken in proclaiming the Soy King I saw no chance of 
our viewpoints coming together and a solution being reached which would 
save their prestige and maintain our own position in the eyes of the peoples 
of India and Nepal, and indeed (he world. 

This was in brief what I told (hem. It was by no means a mono- 
logue. The distinguished visitoRi now and then referred to the difficulties, but 
throughout adopted an attitude of comprehension. They pardculariy res- 
ponded to ‘A* [the position of the King] above and agreed that that was the 
crux of the problem. I felt that they went away with the impression that 
they had to do something on those lines to extricate themselves, and as far 
as I was able to judge they were anxious that wre should help them ouL 
They promised to see me again after they got the reactions of their Prime 
Minister. 


Vallabbbhai Patel 
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My dear Sardar Vallabhbhai, 

I send heremth a copy of B. K. Nchru’s> 
ber and of my reply, for your information. 


New Delhi 
25 November 1950 


letter of 14 Novem- 


Yours sincerely, 
C. D. Deshmukh 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
New Delhi 


ENCLOSURE I 


vvasnington jiD 

, 14 November 1950 

My dear Deshmukh, 

Blae I to you in Paris about [Eugene] 

lacks visitmg Indxa and you said you would welcome the visit and would 
end him a letter of mvitation. I enquired from him some time ago what 

^Td ™ W 7 I-dia Ifter he 

Wd m 1 r ^ -S-n after the 

thfr^i^ Tt r f Indonesia 

Slde aX undoubtedly the most important in the 

ofTe Z"TT *-= '-^“g country in that 

substantiany-a vieiv which hT Imd not, 
partment. Tf t, • • j t accepted at that time in the State De- 

wU^ J r -d 

Twth quarrelling and nothing was happening 

- misconstrued 

- unplymg that the [World] Bank svas unconcerned about this dispute and 

sador to'uSA°i96rM.°^^‘^”^‘^^' of ^onomic Affairs, in Washington, 1958; Ambas- 
Conunissioner’in UK 1968-73,- InchVs High 
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was willing to help either or both of these countries even while the dispute 
continued and affected the capacity of the countries to repay their loans. 
This being^so, he was hesitant whether to go or not. I said that all that I 
had in view — and all that I thought you had in view — was that he should 
come to India purely with a view to seeing for himself what we were doing 
and how we were doing it; what our needs were and what was necessary to 
satisfy them; and that I had no thought of taking him to India and 
making him promise us a big loan. He said that if it was clearly under- 
stood that his would be a fact-finding mission alone, and if it was also 
understood tliat the Bank would not make any substantial loans ull the 
dispute with Pakistan was settled, he would like to come. But he feared that 
even if this was understood between him and the Government, it might be 
difficult for a country witli a flee Press to prevent other notions getting info 
the public mind. He said that he was not, of course, concerned with the 
merits of the dispute but only with iu economic consequences which re- 
duced the capacity of India to service external debt. I said that I thought 
personally that his attitude would not be misundentood, except that I did 
not think that his concern was with the settlement of the dispute but ody 
with the mitigation of the economic consequences thereof, which mitigation 
might come about, for example, by India growing for henelf all the jute 
she needed, but that I would, in the circumsunces, write to >ou and uk 
you for your reactions and whether >ou would, in view of the continuation 
of the lado-PaVistaa dispute, still wish him to come. He said that was an 
excellent idea and more or less implied he would abide by >-our advice. 


2. I accordingly write to you to ask whether you think it wiU be a good 
thing for Black to come. Personally, I think it will, because I at 
had any notion of the Government of India talking loans to him wee 
was there and his unwillingness to talk loans makes no difference. Besides, 
With the publication of the Gordon Gray Report and the kind of atmosphere 
that is now prevailing in the State Department and of which I m^e some 
mention to you in Paris, if there is to be any foUow-up of the Gray 
proposals. Black, after he has seen what we «e doing (on the 
couisc, that we arc doing something!), might be a very po mu 
in Washington in our favour. 

Yours smeerely, 
B. K. Nehru 



ENCLOSURE II 


New Delhi 
25 November 1950 

My dear Nehru, 

Thank you for your letter of 14 November regarding a visit to India 
some time next January or February by Black, President of the Inter- 
national Bank. 

I find it difficult to reply definitely at this stage for various reasons. 

Firstly, we are in the preliminaiy stage of planning our budget for next 
year and are, in the course of it, considering (1) what economies in revenue 
expenditure can be effected, (2) to what extent the capital expenditure can 
be cut down so as to be less disproportionate to our resources, and (3) hotv 
resources themselves could be augmented. Unless I am m\-self satisfied that 
Government have taken the right decision in these matters, I should not 
like to invite Black. I expect the Cabinet’s preliminarv' reactions uithin 
the next fortnight. 

Secondly, the Colombo Plan is going to be published on 28 Novem- 
ber, and it seems to me that it would be better to await India’s initial re- 
actions to it before trying to interest Black as an ally. 

Thirdly, if Black does tdsit us, I should like him to come to talk loans 
in an exploratory way and as part of external financing of the Colombo Plan. 
I cannot see much advantage in just a give-us-the-oncc-over visit. This means, 
in view of Black’s reading of the situation, that the Pakistan rupee dispute 
should be nearer solution. We are trying to induce the [International Mone- 
tary] Fund to expedite their consideration of the matter, and I expect to know 
more definitely about their intentions within a couple of weeks. 

I shall write to you again on this subject towards the middle of 
December. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. D. Deshmukh 

B. K. Nehru, Esq. 

International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 
Washington 25 DC 
USA 
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New Delhi 
26 November 1950 

My dear Deshmukh, 

Thank you for ) our letter dated 25 November 1950. 

I entirely agree Anth jou in the reply that }OU sent to Nehru 
about Black’s \-iat to India. There is, ho\ve\-er, one thing ^shich 
has struck me and I thought I would share it ^rith >-ou. If Black 
makes it a definite condition that the Bank should not make any 
Substantial loans till the dispute with Pakistan n'as settled, nhy 
should tve not make that an argument for settling the exch^ge 
question as soon as possible? They cannot make this conchtion 
and, at the same time, keep on postponing the settlement of the 
issue not by weeks but by months. /\ftcr all, they roust realise 
that by this action of theirs it is India which suifers and not so 
much Pakistan. I think we are endtled to make this argument. 

Youis sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Shri G. D. Deshmukh 
^linister for Finance 
New Delhi 


New Delhi 
29 Nosember 1950 

My dear Sardar Vallabhbhai, 

Thank you for your letter of 26 No«mbcr. The delay m 
considering the par value for Pakistan is on the u *, Presi* 

national Monetary Fund, not the Bank of "hic . 

dent. ^Ve could certainly use the argument wi c 
this nill ilien be only a specific «« of ^is^l as 

that a settlement ivili be of econoouc benefit to n » 
to Pakistan— ivho, incidentally, ha\-c applied for a loan. 


who, with their preponderance of votes, can 


influence the course 
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We „ . “““'-OMENCE 

nave to make our decision and 

otherwise we would lose him. W ^nve to make it quickly becauie 

nnd I do hope that you will ‘ like of him very easily 

you do take an interest then \ i^^** matter your personal attention. If 

years and they would be verv !i ^ planes within five 

another step towards achievine*°° would then have taken 

^vith great difEcuIty. j greatness. I have secured his services 

have troubled you, but for the his value to us. I would not 

ideas and a wrong political out) vision and petty 

also which is much more imnort°° 

do not and would not desire th i ^ other great powers 

they know that once we have this ‘ ^^°idd build up this industry because 
ed with. They will put many ob ? would be a power to be reckon- 

report, so I cannot opine on its way. I have not yet seen the 

me that we would be buildino- all Ho has, however, mentioned to 

be saving a lot of money. I g™ l ^ within five years and we would 
gers arising out of the intrieues of tu ^ to warn you of the dan- 

all these industries a^b , 

really strong and a power of r 'vould succeed in making India 

^ tlone provided one has imam I Imve no doubt that this can 

'ttiaginauon and enthusiasm. 


enclosure h 


rroniicnsiraiic - 

Berne 

To the Government of India 

H.E. Mr. Desai 

Berne 

teply to die letter dated 24 F.h 

° ^°d as a result of my stuHv » • from the Government 

out at the beginning of this v f India, which I was able to 
copies, tlic detailed plans for the settin ^ ^ submit hcrc^vitli, in ten 

“P independent Indian aircraft 

In order to commence and ca 

possible, it will be necessary first of ^ gi'cnt project in the best svay 

Prehmmary work in Europe It .Wn f ? ‘=^Hul and thorough 

office m .SMtecriand in order to mainm: necessary to have a liaison 

ic t.atitn.js and to secure machfoers- i "ilb the important scienti- 

^ -cessary. to C/ ormatcriai, and 

'-‘i. in order to avoid, from th- - ^witarr- 

— mrt, excessive costs. 
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I mint 'point out that the c«ti for the setting up of the industry 
have been calculated with great care, in order that later no undesirable 
transgressions need be made as far as possible. 

Only if first class specialists are put on all the specialised sections 
of tills great and technically complicated work, will there be a guarantee 
that, as far as human mind can conjecture, there will be no retrogression. 
In order not to endanger the whole programme, the commencement of the 
development of the motor industry will be executed the quickest possible 
in Switzerland, because the setting up of the motor works in India would 
require a long time, and parallel to that, the preliminary work, especially in 
the case of tlie industry for accessories, must be carried out. 

I request that the Government of India scrutinise the above-mentioned 
plans and send their reply to me at the legation in Bcme. 

Should the Government of India decide to set up a national Indian 
aircrafl industry in accordance with my plans then I am at their disposal for 
concluding the contiact at the commencement of the work. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to express my sincere thanks to H.E. 
Mr. Desai for having made the quick execution of my work in Berne easier 
and so agreeable in every way. 

With assurances of my high consideration, 

Yours respectfully, 
WiUy Messenchmitt 

(Original in German) 
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New Delhi 
9 July 1950 

Revered Sardaiji, 

Please refer to your letter dated 7 July 1950. 

Dhirubhai sent a copy of his letter to you to me also. He 
has kindly sent a report to me also. This is now being examined 
and we shall come up with our proposal to. the Cabinet as soon 
as possible. 

Yours sincerely, 
HaTtkiMshtva Mahtab 

Tlie Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
Dehra Dun. 
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S.UU3AR PATEL^S CORRESPONDENCE 

‘° subsequently re- 

^vered have to be given. He said to my officers that the practice of 
eepmg more than one cash book was not unknotvn in business but 
Hter on agreed to stop at this! The Madrasi accountant (one Parthasarathi), 
who w^ here m the past, ^vas obviously bullied and hectored and made to 
ke^ the st^out of account. Luckily, he kept some subsidiary (produced 
after great difficulty) accounts secreUy to protect himself whiclTLve helped 
sometvhat to fix the responsibility. Seeing that it is no use to make a caPs- 
paw_ of the accountant, who out of disgust got a transfer to Lisbon, the 
. Imi.tcr omlly accepted responsibility for the practice. He pleads igno- 
ranee of Government Ri.f ^ ^ ^ 

^ ‘ obviously rode roughshod over his ac- 

reTnX th inrpossible after sLx horns' work even to 

^ closmg balances of hvo months in 1943! The 

that there has been no fraud, but only a detailed audit, svhich 
vnU taxe ume, svdl show! We have no time for eictensive audit and I propose 

audit ' V “ London to send an official for extensive local 

^ffit you r^e, even if the accounts are right, there could be grave 
practices which are beyond audit to discover. I think you shall have to 

^dl“;::d -- -e. i 

understnnei tnc \linistcr will hp c^Ainrr % ^ i* n /• 

patriotic grounds. “ 

officJl' t f this Legation a strong high-powered 

areTonli . officers next to the klinister 

Lt soTS^ 1 I --LaPPy that at the very out- 

set some of our foreign missions should be going so WTong. 

I hope you are fit and svelL 

PS. 

Please drop me a line to India tn ^av. 

^das G^dhi [Mahatma Gandhi’s youngest son,°.“lanil"rE^f of 
Hmdustan Times] has had an “unofficial advance” of I^n f i ! 
of account but given out of Government cZ ’ 
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■vr j -r 31 January 1930 

My dear Jatvaharlal, 

I am sending herewith a copy of the u- u t i. 

received from Dhiru [Dhirubhai Dtiril ^tT * c ^ 

and her mother. I mvself do not see how ^“^^^.^°5e=s child 

for passport if it is made Mter all Z request 

tis vahdly married wife and 
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legitimate child of an Indian dtizen, they are entitled to it I 
should be grateful for your advice. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
New Delhi 


EXCLOSURE 

L^atioa of India 
Berne 

25 January 1950 

Pujya Bapu, 

I am Avridns (Lis to y-ou io rclatioa to a v-cry delicate matter. You 
izoif that ite are opeaiog a le^tioa to Wesoa. )'ou also that 

Subhas Babu’s child and her mother are living there. 1 hat’s beard that the 
ioteoda appl)iQg for aa locUaa pasport. ^\’e can only grant a passport if we 
recognise the marriage. The recognition of the validity of the nsaniage 
necessarily doa involve the rec^ition of the legitimacy of the child. Of 
course, this does not give her any right to property'- fhe refusal to grant 
a passport is also a very serious matter. I shall be deeply grateful to you if 
you let me have your considered viewa as to what 1 should do. 

I do hope you are keeping welL 
Please send vu yovsr blessings 
With love. 

Yours afTectionately, 
Dhiru [Desai] 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
Xevv Delhi 
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New Delhi 
6 February 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I am sorry’ for the delay in ansurring your letter of 31 Janu- 
ary about the granting of a passport to Subhas Bose's wife. Your 
letter unfortunately got mixed up with some papers. 
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New Delhi 

My dear Mahtab, ^ December 1950 

the of De Havilland visited 

Vampire production in to 

that ^ve had approved some time ano T f programme 

mary of the report which he nr^-e ^ i seen a brief sum- 

is most disquieting. 4s vou^nn" ^ least, 

rable a posiUon vif-a-'^ r'™ ‘o” 'ivou- 

can be no doubt that we must haw ""“Shbours. There 

was from that point of view that ll air superiority and it 

programme even in conditions of acute ^^PP^?''od of the Vampire 
therefore, very uneasy to find that Ir stringency. I feel, 

quence of the compLativelv Pt^ogfamme has, in conse- 

by more than a yeT Fr^m ^ “> >>= pot off 

been a lack of appreciation of *bat there has 

patting in an airc'iS S “Ae 

■he planning was on a very oDtim;et™’’tf ' P^^aalion, that 

has not been implemented b? Z T ‘b" 'W® planning 

Planning DeparLeTt hav'^^ conoemed. ^ha, thf 
gramme and, therefore, the shop load hi ^ T planned pro- 
to those pe„„nnel who» respoSSy “ “to v™** "PP““‘ 
reqmrements. This, to say the least h= t achieve programme 
and seems to indicate that there was cr. state of affairs 

wth the handling of the whole business^^^T ^^tiically ivrong 
that neither the importance nor the 

programme seems to have been nrr. i of the ivhole 

vitaUy affecting India’s securitv TV ^ realised in a matter 
almost culpable. I think the leas^’ t^ °"“ssion and failure are 
this question and see that those who ^ ^ 

goods are adequately dealt wth. We cannot 

placent m matters of this kind. cannot be lement or com- 

416 ^ ^ter the ordnance 
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factones. I was fully convinced then that that ^^-as the only way of 
making the best use of Hindustan Aircraft. This instance makes 
me even more convinced on that point. I ivould, therefore, like 
you to re-examine the position fiom this point of view and come 
to an early decision about it. We cannot afford to lose any more 
time in putting this factory to maxmi um usc- 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Shri Hareknishna hfahtab 
Minister for Industry & Supply 
New Delhi 
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My dear Vallabhbhai, 


New^ Delhi 
26 October 1950 


I received the other day [V.]Narhari Rao’s [Comptroller and 
Auditor-General] report on lus inspccdoo of our Legation at 
Berne in Switzerland. This report is a fairly strongly-worded docu- 
ment criticising many things in the Legation. To give you some 
idea of the Auditor-General’s reactions to the state of the accounts 
ia our Legation at Berne I am sending you a copy of a letter 
which Narhari Rao )vrote to [CD.J Deshmukh [finance Minister]. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


The Hon’bic Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 


Z.N’CLOSURE 

4 September 1950 

Wc imivrf her. of 1“ C. S, Ita, ay 

IWlor „r Audit, tod or Srio-'utto. h..o bm. loolio, aa dte 

tictotmu hot. Th. lauh book i. opoiirf to be m . tOUt of comploo tbou 
tod lb. uuoffidtll repon. ». luul pttrio-o'r toooc,.] 

bdog imgultulr Okto i""” " "“f 

nouu.iEdtd. mdou. bdng tu.o»»f to b.,. bto, ^uool Th. ... 
otuot. sotl to ludi. to. otdotdr too. Tb. 

Midtuo mbintbhtd D=d] toodf, tdlo . ^t dttd of t^bou. ulk, 

tuMdd thtt. h. topotoito uod 

futuro Tb. opltoottow to ibe udruioa 


0 do ci-erj-tliing coirredy ii 
• dial odkials and vidtonaxe u 


S.a-X-27 



SARDAR Patel’s correspondence 

qucsLrZItr Is *£Thc tar" 

not. It is for our \f;n:cf niarnagc was a valid one or 

or the marriaga and issue a pLp“.’' “ 

the validity ofthemarriaeednrq rf^t ^ -Ministers rccogniDon of 
Sion which cannot be chJlentred bter 

So far as .1 Low therfis ad^n! accordingly. 

if he or our oSnortL, • .™Sht be informed that 

evidence about the valiS of\hr^' is satisfied by prima facie 
passport. If there is nnxr ^ u "’amage, he could issue the 
Ltfer to us a^[n. “^S^t refer the 


The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbh 
New Delhi 


ai Patel 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal Nehru 
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i\ew Ueifai 

-My dear Jawaharlal, 7 February 1950 

of a passport to °LbhL about the grant 

i’am'iSSung DW “"^e and 

Yours, 

The TTnn’hi.» Tj j- t Vallabhbhai Patel 

Nt DeUu ' Neta 
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JvrT iiiL 

7 February 1950 


My Dear Dhiru, 

Bose’s widow. IfshTL^°foLa^ ^ passport to Subhas 

authority is satisfied by prima faS^e passport issuing 

of the marriage, there can bp mdence about the validity 
g , tnere can be no question of our refiising the 
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passport; However, if there is any doubt about the question of 
marriage, you might refer the matter to us again. I have consul- 
ted Jawaharlal and he agrees in this suggestion. 

Hope both of you are doing well. 

With kindest regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

His Excellency Shri Dhirubhai Desai 

Indian Embassy 

Switzerland 

Berne 
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Legation of India 
Berne 

18 February 1950 

Fujya Bapu, 

I am grateful to you for your letter dated 7 February 1950. 
Subhas Baku’s widow has not approached me, but has mentioned 
to our Vice-Consul in Vienna, who is under my jurisdiction, about 
her intention to apply for a passport for her daughter. 

The marriage that was supposed to have taken place was not 
a civil marriage, but was supposed to have been according to 
Hindu rights. She has a letter from Subhas Babu acknowledging 
that they had gone through a Hindu marriage ceremony. I do 
not know if any witnesses would be forthcoming. As and svhen 
the application is received, I shall investigate the matter and 
after a complete investigation I will write to you and then ask 
you for directions. 

With pranams, 

Yours afTcclion.ilcIy, 
Dhiru 

The Hon’blc Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
New Delhi 
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Dehra Dun 
28 June 1950 


My dear Amiya, 

of a copy 

Dhirubhai Desai rea^rH; ? Ambassador in Berne, 

Babu took kindlv m Babu’s daughter. I kno^v Sarat 

do not know wS Ss ^ 

it v/ould be heloful in n ? ^^te. If you could let me know, 

should also like^to hav ^ decide what to do about her, I 

al3 and it might be desirable i> bring the™ rLdi ” 1 °“°?' 

some provision for thf>r^ ni • ^tiem to India and make 

see thL s™ct setectToh Tv" “ "”= “d 

cncWe. ^ '''to as well as the 

IVith kind regards. 


Shri Amiya Bose, 
Ij I'Voodbum park 
Calcutta 


Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 


exctlosure 


i^eme 

Pujya Bapu, 

Eafau’s daughter and W ^ ^ enquiries about Subhas 

her mother anrl jjj- v-erc T " t" *I>e conditions in which 

the information on to you. ^ enquiries then and passed 

^\'hea I v.ent to tuenna this time I -a- - , 1 , 
veny small place, and the mother is vorkp- f ^ 

^ dra’.v-mg a smah salary and she mal ^ telephone exchange. She 

49P ^ mat® uvo ends meet srith great difiiculty. 
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She is a self-respectmg pCRon and she lias therefore no desire to beg for 
any favours. 

\Vhen Sarat Babu was last here, he had seen than and he was hoping 
to make some provision for them. He liked them both and be tvas scry 
happy to meet them. However, he died suddenly and it appear* that he ha* 
made no provision whatever. I have spoken to the mother and she did not 
ask for any assistance. I however feel that they are earning a very preca* 
rious living and some provision should be made. Madhuri bought some clothes 
ibr the child and we also helped them in many small wa)'*. The mother is 
worried about one other thing. She has no relations and she is completely 
alone, and in case anything were to happen to her, the child would be com- 
pletely alone in the world. I do not know what to do. I have told her not 
to worry. I fully appreciate her position. I should h'ke ^nu to give the matter 
some thought and let me have >our reaction. It would be sad indeed if 
Subhas Babu’s child were to be found stranded. None of his erstwhile friends 
are extending any help whatever and the only people rendering any as- 
sistance are Soli and m}'self. Our Attache in Vienna also looks ailer them 
and helps them in small wa>-s. 

The child is a very nice child and has been well brought up and ii 
well behaved. You may be certain that 1 shall keep an them. 

kVith pranams, 

Youn alTectionately, 
Dhiru 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbbai Patel 
Deputy Prime Miaiscer 
New Delhi 
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I, Woodburn park 
Calcutta 
6 July 1950 

My dear Sardaiji, 

Many chaals ibr your kind letter of 28 June. 

I intend going to Europe this year to meet the person con- 
cerned, so that vve may be in a position to decide our future 
course of action. 

My court closes on 8 September. I hope it will be posublc 
for me to fly to Europe some time in the middle of September. 
I hope you arc keeping wxll. 
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SARUAR I'ATKL’s CORRESl’ONUKNCE 


Willi kiudiist regards, 


The Hon’blc Sardar Patel 


Yours sincerely, 
Amiyanath Bose 


M6 

New Delhi 
11 August 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

You will remember that about two years ago I wrote to you 
about Subhas Bose’s wife and daughter who arc in Vienna. I had 
suggested then that some money might be sent to her. I have an 
idea that you did send some money, probably Rs. 1 ,000 through 
Nathalal. I have recently had some fresh correspondence on this 
subject with Dhiru Desai, and in consultation with liim we have 
fixed that we should give a monthly allowance to the lady. This 
amounts to Rs, 285/11/- a month. We are making arrangements 
to deposit six montlis’ allowance, that is Rs. 1,715 with our Consul 
in Vienna, who can pay the sum monthly to the lady. 

I do not know how your INA funds stand and if you have 
any money left with you on that account. If you have any money 
left, perhaps you could pay this sum for six months or a year. If 
so, could you kindly send me a cheque? 

Yours affccUonately, 
Jawaharlal 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
12 August 1950 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

Thank you for your letter of 11 August 1950 regarding Sub- 
has’s wife and daughter. 

I had myself written to Dhiru that I would get in touch ivith 
his relations here and see what they have to say. Accordingly, I 
wrote to Amiya Bose communicating to him a copy of Dhiru’s 
letter and asking him to let me know whether, in view of what 
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was reported and of Sarat Babu’s interest in the matter, the family 
wanted to do anytJiing about it. Amiya has written to me that 
he Avill go to Europe in September and ^vill get in touch with 
the lady to evolve a suitable arrangement. I hope, as a result of 
his visit, it wll be possible to do something from the family funds; 
if not, we shall have to do something from the INA funds. For 
the time being, therefore, provision might be made, say for sbe 
months. /\ftcr Amiya’s return, wc can think of some permanent 
arrangement. 

I am sending herewith a cheque for Rs. 1,715 to cover the 
interim maintenance allowance. 

Yours, 

Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’blc Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
12 August 1950 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Thank you for your letter of the 1 2th about Subhas Bose’s 
wife and daughter. Thank you also for the cheque for Rs. 1,715. 
I am having this sent to our Consul in Vienna. The money, how- 
ever, will be spent according to the directions of Dhini Desai. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


The Hon’bic Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 
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Simla 

- 4 September 1950 

My dear Sardar Patel, 

whotelenhoSflT'^ Sachdev, our Chief Secretary, 

tethfrnal yesterday to 

sioL were ^ that certain conclu- 

is to be considered ^ prepared. The reply 

10th or 11th and «; Uelhi either on the 

mSsZ thm L Prime ^Enister’s 

S coSder the Zh" Z ”^^ring 

on the 10th and ^ meeting %viU be held 

l?th If Dr ’ Zt- r I tviU be at Delhi on the 

b^i do not ?Z t- he would also come, 

out 1 do not .vish him to take any risks ^vith his health. 

a letter wHcrr'"'i°? information a copy of 

followed K 2 September. ThL^as 

elusions which Zy be Sre^fd Z ^^q^pting that any con- 

sterial advice hhTofbr “ST 

i ~p“5ai;; 

^you SfarShen^a^tUld!'''"^ 

Yours sincerely, 

mi, XT j, , c C. AT. Trivedi 

The Hon ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Alinister 
New Delhi 
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Bames Court 
Sisila 

2 September 1950 

Afy dear Pandit Nehru, 

I am grateful to j-ou for your fetter dated 20 August, regarding the 
canal water dispute. I have also seen the Pakistan Government’s note dated 
23 August, on the same subject. We are sending our Chief Secreury and our 
Chief Engineer (Bbakra Dam) to represent us at the meeting you are holding 
tomorrow to consider what reply should he given to Liaquat Ali Khan. It has 
not been possible for any Honourable Minister to represent us, because Dr. 
Gopichand is ill, and no other Honourable Minister is very much conversant 
Vnth the question. 

2. If, you say, we shall have to agree to some form of arbitration over the 
canal water dispute, I think that our agreement to arbitration should be con> 
tingent on the foUoiving eonditioos: 

(a) The terms of reference for arbitration must be previously deter* 
mined and agreed to by both parties. We know from experience what a 
great deal of trouble and embarrassment arise either from no terms of 
reference or vague terms of reference. I myaelf feel that it wtil be very 
dilEcult for arbitration to proceed until there are technical data, and one 
of the terms of reference will probably have to be the appointment of a 
Joint technical commission. I do not think the matter is as simple as is 
sought to be made out in the note of the Pakistan Government. 

(b) The Faldstan Government should, at the tame time, agree to 
the reference of the evacuee property dispute to arbitration. Here also 
the terms of reference must be defined by agreement. You will remember 
that when I had a talk with you about the canal water dispute in March 
Inst, I had pressed the view — and you had more or less agreed — that should 
it be conridered desirable or necessary to refer the canal water dispute to 
arbitration, we must at the same time secure that the evacuee property 
dispute is referred to arbitratkm. I should add that the question of 
arbitration over this issue will not, of course, arise if the dispute is settled 
otherwise as a result of the correspondence which Copalasuami Ayyangar 
is carrying on with Pakistan, to which you have referred in your letter. 

3. So much for condiuons prior to or accompanying arbitration. These I have 
suggested on the assumption that we must agree to arbitrauon immediately. 
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My dear Jawaharlal, ^ September 1950 

appears that you have canal water dispute. It 

o the draft. I would be consideration 

before it issues. As von draft could be shown to 

Jould very much hke \o ^ ^ of view and I 

ra t before it finally issupc t ^ position to comment on the 
o a day or two ^vhich wouM K mind the delay 

e involved on this account. 


^ew Delhi 


Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 
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New Delhi 

My dear Vallabhbhai ^ September 1950 

^rthr’ ”““<>=■• of icttOT 

'vork bi!f ’ 7 ^ rather °n ^ ^ ^hght delay in ansiver- 

'^ork but also .vitfi Cabinet meefiL not only with 

About the canal "Water r?; * committee meetings, 

lags in committee and w *^spute, -we have bar? c i t 
this inr^,-„; . “ discussed it at 7„ , several meet- 

comes tom ^ another conf came back 

iviU be a Mth him. Trivedi 

the^Sft ^°P^ finalise *e r? o°“*^^iice on the 11th 

W ^ not^dv ^ send you 

draft ready ^ I tomorrow eveni ^ 

The Hpl. e certainly send it rr. niight iiave the 

to „ t^X ?f “ ■'“f O' t™ doM not J”" “o“ “ i' “ ready, 

aetf ^okistan before some of us answer has 

I™ “ ''"C for the Nasii Congress. 
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Our present decisions arc more or icss as foUows; We do not 
propose to deal arguincntati\ely with many of the points that have 
been raised in the Pakistan letter. That is to say, we do not deal 
'viih die merits of the case. We shall, of course, deal with certain 
important aspects such as the agreement of 4 hlay 1948 and their 
assertion that it was under coercion. We shall also deal with our 
repeated attcmpls to have a tccfaiucal survey sviich we consider 
quite essential in any event, whatever further steps might be taken. 

There is not much dispute about tJiis tlius far. Of course, 
when the draft is prepared, it will have to be carefully considered. 
The argument has revolved round two points: One, whether we 
should in the final analysis agree to the Hague Court or arbitra- 
tion tribunal, and, secondly, which of these two is preferable. 

You will remember my suggestion that we might adopt the 
USA-Caoada example about ajoinl commission for certain border 
and tvater disputes. On further consideration this was found not to 
be feasible. Of course, in any event, such a joint commission could 
not deal with the evacuee property dispute. 

/Vfter lengUiy argument we came to the conclusion that there 
was no escape from our agreeing tosome tribunal, cither the Hague 
Court or arbitration. In any event, this was to be linked up svith 
the canal water dispute. 

Regarding the second point, we finally decided to suggest a 
judicial commission consisting of two Indian judges and two 
Pakistani judges. There was to be no foreigner. Of course, it can 
be said that they may not agree, and what then? We say nothing 
about it at this stage. If Pakistan raises the point, we propose to 
say that we can consider the matter then and refer such points as 
are still in dispute to some other tribunal, whatever that might 
be. This Indo-Pakistan Arbitration Commission would have full 
po\vers and, in any event, can clear the ground very much. If any- 
thing has to be referred after that; they will be limited issues. But 
this can be considered later. Even this Commission would inevi- 
tably have to appoint a fact-JindiDg co mm is si on of experts. 

This very Arbitration Tribunal can take up the evacuee pro- 
perty problem to which we shall attocb great importance. We 
shall lay stress on the urgency of that matter and the importance 
of that being taken up immediately. 

Gopalaswami has received a reply from Liaquat Ali Khan about 
evacuee property. TJiis reply is a brief one saying that his Finance 
Minister is not here and he must await his return. Gopalaswami 
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SARDAR Patel’s correspondence 

continue (a) to abide by the terms of the Agreement of 4 May 1948 and (b) to 

t^ntnJo the Government of India adhere to 

^eir mention to conUnue the supply of water to the canals referred to, until 

threat to^im"^ ^ i unable to understand why any 

attitude or acln oTthS“ "" apprehended from any 

menttf 4 -t of India tvish to recall that the .Agree- 

the Finance* Minister of Minister of India and 

that svas marVed by cordiality Lid " t " 

announcing this Agreement i-.. ' ^ commumque 

1943 I issued by the two Governments on 7 ilav 

in tL t T of compulsion, nor was any such suggestion mad; 

"I rr.rTp ->• 1' "'=■■ 4ab Gov».- 

Xha„ T 1 ,''^ represented by rise Hon’ble Sir Mohamnind Zafinllali 

Tt,, °.'.! “I «f eomprJtion warnade, 

iturteen months later, in Tnnp IQdO , i. d- , 

ment nf P,Wcf a j , t'hen, for the first tune, the Govem- 

^^ctory to Palostan, and that a final solution should no longer be post- 

Pakistan °° compulsion having influenced the Government of 

tan s 411 Agreement of 4 May 1948. The Government of Pakis- 

Sr ? ?!:, ■ •’"‘sr.nnd of dte repnence of erena and 

^ T “W>>' »f "■••rr » dte Paiida. 

SSt. rf?T"' ”<■ Iddir ore antWe „ aceep. dte con- 

? ,b ■^‘ *' ••ISreea.en. of 4 May liMS traa 

accepted by them unwilhngly and under compulsion. 

AntmT’.'b.^TIir'"' bave „ted rba, their eomntonieation of 24 

S* S. ^ -f 1' Asreetnent of 4 May 

SSZT fT .^eenteas ereeontd by dte Chief 

W?)„ ■ " f “■* blay 1943, rhir Connridee al» fotntally noted the 

G.'™en. of’fndia hold 

me vie\v that the Agreement of \Iav IQ-ift TY^„«r♦ i r 

ral nart r.r ti, * ' must also be treated as an mteg- 

ral part of the arrangements made at the narti^nr, •, u- u u 

laterfaUcr i r, .. • . j , partiaon, Sbhich cannot be um- 

lateratiy terminated or abrogated by either siHe .u - , ,, 

ment nf Tr,ri;, j ^ vimer side. For their part, the Govern- 
or India regard the .Agreement as valid and tti«- • -j u 

its terms. “ propose to anidc by 

t Government of India to agree 

to accept the junsdicuon of Uie International Court of Justice and to a^- 
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to the Immediate reference of the dispute over canal waters to that Court. 
The Ck>venimcnt of India have never refused to refer this dispute for dedsion 
to an appropriate body, if negotiations should fail to result in agreement But 
as a preliminary to reference to such a body, if that should become necessary, 
they have repeatedly urged a comprehensive investigation by fully qualified 
engineers of both GovemmcDts worhing together in order to determine the 
availability of water both to India and to Pakistan from the rivers of the 
Indus basin. They have done so in the conviction that whatever the legal 
claims of the tv.o parites, the problem of the uulisation of the waters of these 
nvets should be resolved not in a spirit of narrow legalism but primarily with the 
desire to serve the needs and advance the welfare of the millions of h uman 
beings in both countries, svhose contentment and prosperity depend upon the 
use of these waters. The Goveroment of India are satisfied that no ad hoc 
body could decide the various issues involved, with due regard to human wel* 
fare, until the results of the investigation, which the Government of India have 
repeatedly proposed, become available. Once more the Government of India 
would request the Government of Pakistan to agree to such an investigation being 
started immediately. Since in paragraph 16 of the note under reply it it stat* 
ed that the "Goveismeot of Pakistan will cooperate fully in any procedure for 
further clarification, verification and exchange of information desired by the 
Government of India,” it should be possible to work out detailed plans for the 
investigation without difficulty or delay. 

7. The Govemment of Pakistan have alwa>-s expressed a preference for re* 
ferenee of the dispute over canal waters to the iDternaiional Court of Justice. 
The Government of India do not quetion (he high authority of (hat judia'ai 
body. There are two reasons, however, why they feel that this matter should 
be dealt with by an ad hoc tribunal. The first is that, for a correct and 
prompt settlement of the dispute, it will be necessary for those to whom 
adjudicatioa of the dispute may be entrusted to appraise the relevant factual 
data in the light of firsthand knowledge of the geographical and 
engineering elements of the probletn. This can be done more conveniently 
and effectively by a small group of persons working in India than by a court 
which has its seat at The Hague. 

8. The other, and even more important, reason is the great urgency to 

settle the quesdoa of evacuee property. The continued failure to do so merely 
prolongs the sufferings of millions of refugees on both sides of the border, 
and the engendered by a sustained sense of frustration and grievance 

inevitably have an adverse effect on the telatioas between India and Pa k is t a n . 

In order to ensure a prompt solution of this problem, the Covernment of 
India consider it desirable that it be icfeiTed immediately for decision to an 
ad hoc body. For obvious reasons, this task cannot be entrusted (o the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. An ad hoc tribunal, working in the rub-continent. 



1*AT£l’s CORK£SPO.Sr>£.NC£ 

could apply iLidf at or.cc to the u lut-Vn # •" t .t • 
problcnt of c%-acu^c ptojxrtv attd ’-t-i 

9 -n.^ ,, ! * uapulc over Oioa! uaters. 

ii.c Covcrnrr.cr.t of I,;,!p. ,- ., 

n-.r.nts dxulci proceed to 

country of tne hi^jhot juJidai .[-.rd--.. T 

Uvo matters. Such a bodv -.dll I-'- '"/L”. -fno artd to decide thcK: 

and judiera! compciojcc, Shicc h w’ll" of impartrahty 

both Governments -.dll fmd it m. 'e *'• iab-centinent, 

ducc before its mernhe- tf - , * 7 and more ccor.cmica] to pro- 

to. . cc.„,,fc.. urlti -...oid « 

experience and rcino-o'f pn ^ '-f-cic important artd complicated haucs. The 

W.11 approach tlre.e problenrs vdth the soV ^ ^ tney 

rcoioa v,'hv a bodv •=/» I'r - ■ • . * t-o jusdcc. 'Ihcy see no 

elusions on tire hsua, zctcTz 'ai^io Z ^ 

iO. In condmion the Go-.cm.-ent r.c r, • 

Ilnritcd thdr reply to the major 'a^J p-^ch^d f 

It unnecesaary at iliis s-a-’e -nr "" ‘-'i • oivca- ITcy consider 

Pahlstarr Govemmen't^ no'te of oHusL" So"'" 
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Camp Laic V^iew Guest House 
Hyderabad (Dn) 

-My dou Sri Pr^a, = 0'=“'^' ‘^=0 

»Sa1n td=r:o*“p'': 

-rj 

fonunately, we are depending on PaH-r^^^ matters, un- 

sufficiency^ has been foUotved for some ' 
ted by the Cabinet also and we have h 

that the acreage under jute and cotton -h"" prmciple 

It means some diminudon in the increased, even if 

that Government sboTd gt^rant Te 

the jusuncation of this pobev ^ ^ 

interests would do it. In mr ^ cognisant of its own 

because vdtb Paldstan beino- ^J'^'^tation is even greater 

d>«= ra„ matSSTd Si ”!f“ °'' 

from trade with India to 
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Other countries under a deliberate policy of its oht>, leaves us 
with practically no alternative. 

I think we should review how this policy has worked and 
what is the economic balance-sheet of this policy. If you could 
kindly have a revieiv made on these lines, it ivould serve, I 
think, a most useful purpose. Perhaps inter alia the following 
informadon could form the basis of such a review: 

(a) the progressive production of jute and cotton in India 
since 1947; 

(b) imports of jute and cotton from Pakistan into India during 
that period; 

(c) our requirements of raw jute and cotton; 

(d) the drain of foreign exchange from India to Pakistan on 
account of import of raw jute and cotton; 

(e) the areas Avhere raw jute and cotton can be best grown 
and could be expanded; 

(f) if expansion of raw jute and cotton to the fullest extent 
of our requirements would result in diversion of some 
land from foodgralns to raw Jute and cotton, the extent 
of such diversion; and 

(g) the economic results of an acre of land suitable either 
for paddy or wheat or any other competing food crop 
when brought under cultivation of either of the U>o 
crops. 

No^v that have just finished one of the most critical 
periods in the history erf the jute industry, thanks to the gui- 
dance, vigilance, drive and energy displajod by your Ministry 
under the able guidance of both yourself and )‘our predecessor, 

I should like to take this opportunity to say that, if had, at 
any time, been less conscious of our own interests we svould have 
done irreparable harm to the economy of the country. I am sure 
I am not under-esdmating the consequences that would have en- 
sued when I say this. Pakistan did its svorst to paral)se our 
industry and in spite of it ivc have survived- The credit for this 
is also due to the leaders of the industry and the State Gosern- 
ments who have throughout wholeheartedly co-operated with us. 

I am writing to you in this strain because, as jou know, I have 
taken a great deal of interest in tins problem and have shared 
svith you as 'vcll as your predecessor the deep concern which 
we have throughout felt for this industry. If any appropriate oc- 
casion arises, do please convey this appreciation of mine to Mr. 
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Walker, Chairman of the Indian Jute MiUs Association, and 
through him to its members. 

I have not had any time to have some chat wth you parti- 
cularly about your Afghan tour and I am looking forward to 
my return to Delhi when I hope we shall have an early opportu- 
nity of meeting. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Shri Sri Prakasa 
Minister for Commerce 
New Delhi 
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EXTRACT FROM LETTER DATED 7 OCTOBER 1950 FROM MR. 

SRI PRAKASA TO SARD.AR. P.-tTEL 

I thank you for your kind letter of 5 October from Hydera- 
bad regarding jute. I am most grateful to you for the very kind 
things you say about myself which I scarcely deserve, for I must 
confess I feel rather lost in this Ministry and I am stiU trying 
to find my way through the mazes of its work and problems. 
Generous appreciation from elders like yourself is a source of 
great comfort and encouragement. I pray that I may prove 
worthy of it. 

I shall come any time that it may be convenient to you. 
I myself wish very much that I could come oftener to you, but 
I am nervous lest I should be disturbing you in your work or 
encroaching upon your rest when you are more than busy and 
not too well either. 
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2 King Edward Road 
New Delhi 
27 October 1950 

My dear Sardar Sahib, 

You MU have received my letter of 7 October acknowledg- 
ing your kind letter of 5 October from Hyderabad (Deccan) 
regarding the economics of cotton and jute production, on the 
one hand, and food production, on the other. I regret this delay 
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in giving further and fuller information as desired, as much 
ful examination of the position was necessary to reply to all 
the points mentioned by you. 

The Ministry has now completed a review of the subject 
and I am enclosing three appendices. A, B and C. The first bnn^ 
out all the salient economic facts in the balance-sheet, if 
might put it that way; while B specifically answers the seven 
quesdons that you had ashed in the second paragraph of your 
letter, and G contains Uvo statements showing the foreign exchange 
posidon as it would be if we were self-sufficient in jute and 
cotton against the present position. I hope that these documen 
will give you all the information that you have desired. 

As you know, there is a diJfercnce of opinion as to the rela- 
tive priority and importance of jute and cotton, on t e on 
hand, and foodstuffs, on the other, in our programme o 
sufficiency’. The whole subject needs to be thmhed 
and the facts as stated should help us to reach correct conciu 
sions. 

With rctp«tful regards, 

Sri Prakasa 


The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
New Delhi 


Camp Ahmedabad 
31 October 1950 


My dear Sri Prakasa, _ , 

Thank you for your letter dated 27 

I am glad to find that ^e infonMlion j,nfiCes 

lected in regard to sclf-sufiicicncy , r j you can 

the policy we have been ^nr self-sufficiency pro- 

make out a very strong case for ino<^^^ ^ 

gramme and conUnuing to import Of course, if by 

to securing self-sufficiency in cultivation of food- 

intensive cultivation of jute or by m _ 

grains we can acquire the extent of required 

sufficiency programme be better. On the whole, 

cotton cultivation only, it would be 
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the sooner what^ver'''^coSon thc7 consideration and 

issue is deared by statistical a.K Iv • people on this 

nished, the better. Yon ' ' i ^ now been fur- 

should not seek 'the orde^^of ‘ihe'^C.'^f • 

these facts to the notice of th r’ t • ^“’ct or at least bring 

once for all. ^ °«^cr to settle matters 


The Hon’ble Shri Sri Prakasa 
New Delhi 


Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 
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New DeUii 

MydearJagjlvanRa™, 28 Sapa-mbar 1950 

tions all over'ln^r^ro^p^* telegrams from various assoda- 
Labour Relatiom Bm Pt<>'«on in the 

of their beS7Lol“ "“'“hmen, of slaff „o acoount 

1 remember this ouinioo f “t for other good cause, 
borately discussed in the considered and ela- 
from the point of view of diff ^ formula satisfactory 

pubHc intLstS L evolved ^ 

been made in that formula. I sffiT hS VT^ 
ivhy that change was made Tt cLo ici u ^ hnow how and 
.etira„yeha4ersrntmplamd ^'"’“™“”' “ *^0 Cabi- 


The Hon’ble Shri Jagjivan Ram 
iVlimster for Labour 


New Delhi 


Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 



Ne\v' Delhi 
9 September 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Your letter about Shrikant. Rajaji spoke to me yesterday 
and said that Jagjivan Ram had been discussing the question ot 
this appointment of an ofEccr for the Backward Classes. jajt 
thought that I should see Jagjivan Ram about it. I met him 
today. Jagjivan Ram said that Shrikant svas a first-claa «orKer, 
but he tvas more of a field worker and he would nm be ahte to 
control his officers and any staff that he may have. Tberelore nc 
thought that for this paciicul^‘r he 

able. He suggested some other name, one Mali ' o S ’ 
Scheduled Caste man. Rajaji did not approv e of hi . J S 
Ram has now suggested Bindeshwari Prasad Vamu, ' 

Speaker of the Bihar Assembly. I do not know fn>thmg about 
Jagjivan Ram has gone >o the lenph of ®n', 

Bindeshwari Prasad and asking him if he » 
answer was that he will do as Rajcndra Babu advises, 
is the position. 

About my meeting Shrikant in Bombay. 
do so, but I am rather full up there for the aft-moon and 
going to spend in Bombay. I shall ® 

spend the rest of the time at the Students h^ps I could 

show that Ulawati .Munshi' is organia^. iiut I«r P , 
meet Shrikant soon after my arrival at Gove 
2 p.m. Perhaps he might telephone and fix some ^j^^^rely, 

Jawaharlal 

The Hon’ble Sardar \'allabhbbai Patel 


Bliavan, jn<nitifr, rllm 

1 Member. R»j)-aSabh», \>«-rw»teiH. Bhaxa^* > 

-Vdracey Board. Covenm^tof Ini*. lW»Al;c>rmber. AlCC. 
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My dear Ja’ivaharlal, 


Camp Bombay 
II September 1950 


SbriSl"^ 9 September 1950 about 

Ram^ hi™be?n^^I ^ manner in which Jagjivan 

to Se apno1nL??'T°-/°" interfering in regard 

hurt that Raiaii shn ^ Classes OfiScer. I also feel 

he asked you to see'^him^*' If T instead 

to make he shnnlH K r Ram had any suggestions 

could W be“Led b r' 

before you u-ith my reactions. 

1937 if bS^-‘’ ^°“bav since 

Some of om 

were called unon tn v qualifications when they 

therefore for anv ^ j, ^ iheir jobs. I see no reason, 
trol his officers or be unable to con- 

and tvill not sacrifir t.* ' 7 ^ would, of course, be independent 

that is as it should be. somebody else’s dictates. But 

to contact Govern^m'^HoTc 

am sure you vdll like him ^ ^ 

mi like him and his sense of pubhc duty. 

Yours sincerely, 

TTi» TT 51.1 Vallafahbhai Patel 
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New Delhi 
14 September 1950 


My dear Vallabhbhai, , .. 

Thank you for yonr letter of 11 September about the ap- 
pointmcnt of a Backward Classes officer. . 

I confess I did not sec anything unmual P jj 

jivan Ram discussing tius matter wito Kajaji • 

naturally interested in the Backward Classu an 
see a suitable person appointed. The appom Even 

Pretident and doc, not pertain to any P“““;^i“”te^omtitu- 
if it did, it is a very special appomtmen , . _ suitable 

tion and hence we have been much jjg did not 

man for it. ^Vhen Jagjivan Ram spoke J. J quite 

know what, if any, steps had f S here, 
naturally asked him to speak to me. You 

I shall try to see Shrikant y. known him. 

good accounts of him from the people w sincerely, 

Jawaharlal 

The Hon’ble Sardar VaUablibhai Patel 


Camp Nasik 
16 September 1950 

My dear Jawaharlal, 14 September 1950 about 

Thank you for your letter ^ted ocp 
the appointment of a Backward Classes President but has 

2. It is true that the appointment vests m Minister, which rc- 
to be made on the recommendation o prime Minister, 

commendation has obviously to go thro S between the 

After the Constitution was passed, i - being of an ad- 

Law and Home Ministries that ^ Home Minist^. 

ministrative nature would be looked ,, l Ministry should be 
There was a difference of opinion as o 
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m charge of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes Orders. 
You yourself took the decision that the Home Ministry should 

thin^" 1 ° However, if you do not see any- 

Jagjivan Ram discussing this 

nothino- t without prior reference to me, I have 

notmng to say. 

that yp“ have already met him and after 

desired hv ^ mu He will now see the President as 

formallv thr^°^' ^I'oafter I shall submit my recommendation 
tormaUy through you to the President. 


The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
Camp Nasik 


Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 
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, 10 July 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

he vviU be coming here soon. Meanwhile, 

of thi^^S^r is t ^ etc. The object 

I tWnk t homeland for the Sikhs, 

tonk It would be desirable if the Ministers in the East 

“ P™”-- Siih, here” id somt 

thing about this demand. Remaining quiet Mil be misunderstood. 

Yours, 

mu TT ... ... Jawaharlal 

M ^ VaUabhbhai Patel 

New Delhi 
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New Delhi 

My dear Jawaharlal. 11 July I9a0 

Sing?'"* J“'l' regarding Master Tara 

L “=>“ ‘Ir' Sdr and 

" mabng his speeches in the usual tone. 
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3. It is not merely Masteiji’s demand for a separate homeland 

for Sikhs which is to be opposed but his entire policy. Some nme 
ago, 1 had asked Gopichand to ast Giani' to make a statement 
against hlasterji’s policy. As far as I remember, Giam id say 
something though after some hesitation. So far as e g 
group is concerned, their poation is well knotvn ^d t ^ o 
make any secret of oppoang Mastc^i. tu-y 

statements have also appeared against hfasteqi s cman 

have been mostly from Nationalist Sikhs. 

4. I think that before I ask Gopichand to do 

lines you desire, we should ask Baldcv Sing o up. 

those lines. Once he does it, I am sum it m 

Our main difficulty in regard to the Si is uolincs But if 
do not take a definite hostile fine to juin I shall 

Baldcv Singh did so, I am sure offien Mm. smh 
speak to him but, in the ifritteu to )-ou. 

on your own .vithout iodicaung »h sincerely, 

v.illabhbhai Patel 


The Hon’ble Pandit Jaivaharlal Nehru 
Prime Minister 


New Delhi 
11 July 1950 


My dear Vallabhbhai, j j I jiavc written to 

Thank you M I™" ' ^ letter. 

Baldev Singh and end Youn, 

Jawaharlal 


TheHou’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 

New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
11 July 1950 

My dear Baldev Singh, 

I have been worried lately by the fresh campaign which Master Tara 
Singh has started. I am afraid Master Tara Singh is incapable of learning or 
of forgetting. The world may change, but he goes on in his old way. He is 
now again talking about a separate homeland for the Sikhs as well as many 
other things, which are entirely opposed to our policy. He talks about the 
ternble oppression of the Sikhs in the Punjab and perhaps elsewhere. I just 
CIO not understand all this business. 

Here we are in the midst of grave international crises and with national 
problems of terrible importance. But Master Tara Singh is completely oblivi- 
ous of what IS happemng and goes on repeating his old slogans and no doubt 
Jus adding to the confusion. I think that it is the duty of Sikh leaders to 
Jssocate themselves clearly from this policy and campaign of Master Tara 
Singh and that you should give a lead in this matter. We should ndt aUow 
a mischievous turn of events to grow and assume importance. 

Yous sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

The Hon’ble Sardar Baldev Singh 
Minister for Defence 
New Delhi 
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My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I am sending you Baldev Singh’s letter 
my reply. 


New Delhi 
14 July 1950 

as well as a' copy of 


The Hon ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 
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New Delhi 
14 July 1950 


My dear Panditji, 

I entirely agree with what you have written in your letter dated 1 1 July 
1950. I have an impression that Master Tara Singh has become absolutely 
desperate and that he does not know what he is talking about. His utter- 
ances are not only not in the interests of the country as a whole but detn 
mental to his community, the very cause he thinks he is pleading. I am con- 
suained to add that this has been the lot of Akalis from the very bepnmng 
and I have often wondered hoiv it was possible to make them realise the 


gravity of the situation. 

I did hop. <hot with <ho Orfor of dtiop, mottm would .hit. iut- 
putviug id .ho Punjub. Mhof d.h.s.b.vo bowmr hoppoo.ng 
Lvo rivou u himdlo .0 poopio l.ko M«.r T.» Smsh .ud nto. of hi. w.p of 
^ with the Punjab Coveninicnt as also 

thinking. The main responsibility resu with me runjao 

of communal amity. go on ivith their propaganda. 

givenahandlewcomm^ahstson 

Th, d^lurod poUw o ^ of oorfioUi, bo.woou Ut. couttuumun 

C r.:i" rS. hit. »o. hc=. .o bto .. Utouid h... 


i .1.. wowriomi bielcctioQ in the labour consti- 
You will perhapi ^ Congnss candidate which I 

tuency in the Punjab. ^ Alali Dal and the Forward Bloe and 

did in spite of the Uie seat for the Congress. 'Ihi. 

with dio hdpoffnotd. ^ oo.oplc.cl)- »fpcd oo. dte Foiwcrf 

success had its elTcct ^ ••General” Mohan Singh if president. Lately, 
Bloc of which the so- ^ cotulituaicies in Fcroic- 

anothcr b>elccUon has Congress to contest the seat and put up the 

pore district. I adi^ account of party factions amongst Sikh groups 

most suitable candidate who »houW »“'* ""n 

they could not adopt ^ ^ otSdal Congress group in power, 

eouic he belonged ,..oloiofprep>go»d..l..erdccl.<ed 

The Sure CongresJ. . this seat. It was a great routalc. TU 

d... dicy »«c ». gouig 
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1. Such a state if and when created tvill Isolate the Sikh Panth from the rest 
of the country and it will thus shatter the solidarity of the Sikh community 
which IS already weakened by the partition of the country. 

2. In case of any trouble with Pakistan such as small Sikh state will be sand- 
wchtd behyeen the Dominions of India and Pakistan. This tsill be a horrible 
position yyWch we cannot even imagine properly. It ivill be most disastrous 


3. ^e majority of the Sikhs in such a proposed Sikh state is of Jats who 
look down upon non-Jat Sikhs with contempt. The plight of the non-Jat 
cannot e very happy in such a state. Most of us belong to the non-Jat 
category and hence we cannot favour the creation of such a state. 

4 If a Sikh state is demanded it means that the majority of those Sikhs 

T? oTp f I“dia such as Delhi, 

eJ^ewhere, shall have to leave those areas 
misery and ruination for the S ikhs who are 
gai > emp oyed m different trades and professions in several parts of India. 
Our repected leader, Shriman Baba Kharak Singhji, is very much against 
e prop‘s or the creauon of a separate Sikh state. He beUeves that 
the Si^ Panth can progress v.ith the rest of the Indian nation and he is a 

commi n I But he feels that in certain quarters, due to the 

Government officials, discriminatory 
^tment is being meted out to some of the Sikhs in the services and in the 

STffiem d Sikh 

W olTer f Tara Singh 

^d others of his W to exploit the sentiments of the innocent Sikh masses. 

^baji htm^tly beheves that India today has no better man to replace you 
^^ffie destiny of the nation in general 

portecl -your Government because we hnne<;tl„ r i i. , J 

»n«.. Bu. we reqwjy.w ““"Tr , 

the Sikhs in the services. Many of them hat complamts made by 

casions and they have related to Babaji their ^11"" of “ 

Babaji does not -.vant to take any step v hich m 
Government at a critical time when h is J 

international problems facing the world J wS ahXv^^^ 
domestic problems. Babaji has asked me to brin. ti^ 

yourfHcnd and wcllv-hfier R-,t, -• "t. this to tour noucc and as 

wellwisher Babaji expects that you v.ill kindly look into such 

^\e also feel that in certain matters rc^arriin-, n i- - 
leaders and officials La ti e ^ pohucs some of the 

in Uic Government have adont».d .i n- ,• • • • 

is pladng the nationalist Siklis at a ^eat d^v , 

t» For insuuicc, txic 
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appointment of Giani Kartar Singh as Minister in the Punjab at such ‘ 

, s,ca. to dto AUli ctmp »d . big blow for tho n.oonid... 

Silh,. Gioni Kartar Singh and hia eoUeaguo fought the rkuon . 
against the Ckmgress and they did everything to down e on^ 
appoinhnont of Sardar Baldo. ShtglrU .1» «•< 'ory «uch “ 

naUondh. Sdtha. Wo honotdy bdi.fo dud bo i. .hb “Pf””* 

Tara Singh and his party soootly. ^o and I havo 

ed in Lahore in 1943 with the capital of Sardar baio S 
antplo proof to show that ovon today tho paptu ha. 

Baldov Singh and Giani Kartar Singh. You looV mio 

iutd you sdll oon .0 to know how snuob friendship do. part, hd for dto Con 

'“'•Tho olocdonsarooondng and dto Akab. bare .»tod dro — d ^ 
ganda so vohonrondy in dto Punjab d... 

see how a Sikh can dare to stand on the Congr understand as to 

men and workers with all setts of things and yet we tan 
why no acdon is uten agmust all such Gosenunmt, dto masse. 

Since no nationalist Sikh has any post supporlei, 

tun after Giarn Karur Singh. Sardar “"J. ridie, k the 

who axe in the Government whenever they w 

matter of service, job, loan, Und Tlu* creates a 

feel that the nationalist Sikhs have w ‘"K allowed to eaut as they 
very demoralUing effccc I am aCrmd if “ ary end*. The roult 

are today the community vvill drift tow ,p^av will join Akalis 

will be Lt even those who are with Uie Con^« ^ 

and in the coming elections we shall lose «•» ■ 

I suggest that you should advise gi^e proper coftsldera- 

oIKdals of your Government that they shou tendency t<^ 

lion to the nationalist clement amongst the i accommodation to lh<»e 

wards communal politics the best course is S*' jj,g pjjt and those 

who have been opposing the Congress too an activities of those who 
who are secretly engaged even today in h , 

are out to subvert the present national Co ^ ^ ,trong 

I am sorry to have addressed this and best .)»?»' 

blunt strain, but since we Ukc you as our m«l y tale it in 

thiser in whom we can repose our secreU or 

in which it has been written. Not that we w j.ouf 

Covernmeni, but because we feel that we » ^ that the 

notice with a request to mend uiatiers suita > and they havx f 

majority of the intelligent Sikhs believe m ) ^ ,cose of ju»«ee 

euuBdeoce iu ,pur poBumdiiy. We leme eseoduug 

and equity. 
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Akali Dal’s candidate won and as a result the Congress has lost its prestige 
and given yet another fillip to Master Tara Singh and his associates. If the 
Congress had contested this seat, which with whole-hearted effort it could have 
won, then this would have dealt a severe blow to the .Akalis. The fact is 
that the Punjab Congress does not function in a realistic way and that explains 
much of how master Tara Singh has been able to exploit the situation. There 
are many instances of like and other nature that are an impetus to the opposi- 
tion in the Punjab. The evil of communalism is an old disease in ray pro- 
vince. Sufferings brought about by partition, delays in rehabilitation and 
scramble for office and power have all worked on people’s minds. Added to 
it is the general weakness of administration and the Congress organisation. 
Master Tara Singh lives and acts in this bewilderment and has, I am afraid, 
himself lost all sense of realities. This is my honest conviction. 

I have not the least liking for what Master Tara Singh stands and am 
clear in my mind that svhat he preaches is detrimental to the country and his 
own community. I have on several occasions repudiated his stand publicly 
before and I have therefore no hesitation in doing so again. There are, I knotv, 
some mischievous people in the Punjab, who, for their own political ends, 
connect Master Tara Singh with me. This is wholly and entirely untrue. I 
have never in my life acted contrary to what I profess to believe; I would 
much rather sacrifice my political career than do so. I am quite prepared to 
take up any lead to show him up and shoulder any responsibility that you 
entrust me. I have, after consulting some friends, called a meeting of the 
ex.-Panthic MLAs. for 23 July in order to take an organised stand against the 
disastrous effect of Master Tara Singh’s activities. I shall be grateful for your 
guidance in the matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Baldev Singh 

The Hon’blc Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
Prime Minister 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
20 July 1950 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

Thank you for your letter of 14 July 1950. 

I am returning hereivdth Baldev Singh’s letter to you ^vhich 
you had enclosed with it. I think we might await the result of 
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the conference which Baldev Singh has called. They might be 
able to present a united front as a result of the conference. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
30 July 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I enclose a letter which I have received from Sardar Santokh 
Singh Vidyarthi. I have suggested to him that he and his 
colleagues might wait upon you and explain their viewpoint 
to you. Much that he has written in this letter has weight and 
I have no doubt that the Akali Party is a most unreliable 
companion. 

Youn, 

Jawaharlal 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 


ENCLOSURE 

6 Auraugzeb Road 
New Delhi 
30 July 1950 

Shriman Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
Prime Minister 
New Delhi 
Respected Panditji, 

I hope >-ou have been reading the sutementi made by Mastar Tara 
Singh from time to time in the past few wceli with regard to the creauon of 
the so-called Punjabi-speaking province or the Sikh State. I have replied to 
the statements from dme to time and I beUeve the demand made by Mas^r 
Tara Singh for the creation of a separate Sikh State in the Punjab has not the 
support of the Sikh intelligentsia, Weihe Nationalist Sikhs arc opposed toiuch 
a move on several grounds: 


S.C.-X-29 
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L Such a state if and when created will isolate the Sikh Panth from the rest 
of the country and it will thus shatter the soUdarity of the Sikh community 
which IS already weakened by the partition of the country. 

1 , any trouble with Pakistan such as small Sikh state will be sand- 

wiched beuveen the Dominions of India and Pakistan. This will be a horrible 

for Te'^Si^ P™P"^y- I' te most disastrous 

3. The majority of the SLkhs in such a proposed Sikh state is of Jats vAo 
look down upon non-Jat Sikhs ivith contempt. The plight of the non-Jat 
cannot be very happy in such a state. Most of us belong to the non-Jat 
^tegory and hence we cannot favour the creation of such a state. 

who ^ ^ demanded it means that the majority of those Sikhs 

UP CP^ R '^f Punjab in other parts of India such as Delhi, 

ann’i? l^-ve to leave those areas 

and tins will mean a hell r^r * . . 

painfiillv f^T^l . A • j-i 3 * O^’ and ruination for the Sikhs who are 

. P 0> in different trades and professions in several parts of India. 

the nr^T?^ is very much against 

Z He believ^ that 

stuncf adr^ T Htdian nation and he is a 

stauncu advocate of unttv. But he * 1 ^ * • 

communal-minded policy of some of tit due to the 

, ■ 1 . • P’’ of the Government omdals, discriminatorv- 

ai^riuSi ^"His in the services and in th; 

Iirh^ 1 f theinno^rSiS n^ 

rfHQ ne ana ni» iotiov.'ers axe cominrerl thot j ^ , 

and the Sikh Panth in particular is safe in your'Sndl' ZTf 
ported your Government because we hon«rI ” ^P- 

(ss-ith aU its shortcomings) is the best Gov ^ Government 

tances. But we request you to Idndlv seeTrt ZeZ “7^' 

the Sikhs in the services. Many of t^em have goIT ^ bT” I " 

casions and they have related to Babaji their i of nt: 

Babaji does not want to take anv sie-, Z'T S^evances. 

Government at a critical time whir it il en the National 

international problems fhcing the world and whiSl alliT’'^" 
domestic problems. Babaji has asked me to brin^ ^ -ti meetmg many 

your friend and wellsvisher Babaji crpects that ■ “ ^ 

things. '°tt vrill kindly look into such 

leadeTl^Iffiljf^^ ile"^Irr““b 

is placing the nationalist Slkks at ^ dubious poh'cy which 

<ii^ad\*ant 2 .gc. For instance, the 
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appointment of Giani Kartar Singh as Atinister in the Punjab at such a time 
means a great strength to the Akali camp and a big blow for the naUonalist 
Sikhs. Giani Kartar Singh and his colleagues fought the elctions in 1946 
against the Congress and they did everythuig to down the Congress. The 
appointment of Sardar Baldev Sin^is also not very much favoured by the 
nationalist Sikhs. \Vc honestly believe that he is still supporung Master 
Tara Singh and his party secreUy. The Ajit (a daily Urdu j^per) svas sUrt- 
ed in Lahore in 1943 with the captal of Sardar Baldev Singh and I have 
ample proof to show that even today the paper has the backing of Sard^ 
Baldev Singh and Giani Kartar Singh. You look into the 6Ies of the AjU 
and you svill come to know how much friendship this party has for the Con- 


The elections are coming and the Akali* have started tne communal propa- 
ganda so vehemendy in the Punjab that they are telling us that they shall 
see how a Sikh can dare to sund on the Congress uckct. They inUmidate our 
men and workers with all sorts of things and yet wc fail to understand as to 
why no action is Uken against all such activities. 

Sm« oo nilionalut SiUi hu aoy ponUon in Gnvtnuncnt, ihe n.nn= 
mn after Giani Kartar Singb, Sanlar BaMr. Singb and thrtr 
»h» arc in fltr Govrmmm. fbrnrvrr dtr, nan. any ar.ntanrr n*rr .hr 
ma..=, ot «rvirr, job, Inan. land alinnnm. or 
frrl d.a. U.. nadonallr. Sikh, havr nodung to 

vrry domoraliring rlTrcn I an. afkald.f dnng. a,, allo.rd “ ^ 

ITuday d.r ronnnnniW will dnft n,w.rd. rrarnonary ^dn 
wiU br U... oym dto.r ..ho arr wid. d.r Cong,^ .od.y wdl jo.n d.. Akaln 
and in dir eoming rlrenon. wr dull ion: our all. 

1. . .hniiW advise your colleague* and through them the 
I suggest t^t you ^ considera- 

offidals of your Govemmen tendency to- 

Uon to the nationalist element amongst those 

wards communal politics the past and those 

who have been opposing the ^ aedvitie. of those who 

rn:::rr .nd 

I am sorry to have addressed ^ sympa- 

blunt strain, but since we take >-oo ^ 

ihiser in whom v,c can repose ow any job* from >-ou or )our 

in wHch it has been written. ^ ^ bring such things to >our 

Government, but because we « Stably. I can assure )-ou that the 

notice with a request to men ^ leadership and they have full 

majority of the inielUgent < oerything to >our sense of justice 

confidence in )Our personality. 

and equity. 
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With best v/ishes and kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 

Santokh Singh Vidyarthi 
Secretary 

All-India Nationalist Sikh Party, and 
Private Secretary to Sh rim a n Baba 
Kharak Singhji 
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New Delhi 
31 July 1950 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

Thank you for your letter dated 30 July 1950, wth which 
you enclosed a letter from Santokh Singh Vidyarthi. Santokh 
Singh Vidyarthi and some others belonging to the same persua- 
sion have been seeing me from time to time. Baba Kharak Singh 
is tmdoubtedly a good and well-intentioned individual, but the 
question is whether he and his nationalist Sikh friends have any 
following and can deliver the goods. As far as I can judge, they 
cannot. Except for the label, name and the occasional statements 
in the Press, the party as such has not made any headway and for 
all practical purposes caimot be regarded as effective. The ans- 
wer to Master Tara Singh’s activities cannot come from such a 
party, but must come from those who are better organised and 
more active and can command better folloMng. I have already 
had talks wth the leading so-called Panthic Sikhs rvho are mem- 
bers of the Congress Party and the indications are that they are 
going to make a definite stand against Master Tara Singh. I 
feel that it is much better to create this opposition than to alie- 
nate it. I agree that there are risks in this, but I am sure that 
by a mixture of alertness and caution we would be able to keep 
them on the right track. In any case, as far as I can see the 
nationalist Sikhs will not be able to raise any effective opposi- 
tion to the Akali Party’s activities. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Pandit Ja^vaharlal Nehru 
New Delhi 

PS. 

I am sure you know that the Nationalist Sikh Party does not 
consist of the Congress Sikhs. 
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16 Woburn Square 
London ^VC 1 
18 April 1950 

Dear Sardarji, . ro 000* 

I wonder ifyouwll consider dictating about^SLK^a^ pubUcadon 

2,500 \vord)s on some main episodes o > I has'C had 


you svill consider pubUcadon 

\vord)s on some main epis^es o ^ rirnn I has'C had 
the foreign Press, European, British and interest 

-is with some etiitors aSd P“b?'hcrs. who 
in the possibility of securing rights „ a mde dme to 

as you L, it may sdU be P<*f 

dictate your autobiography, which, tt “ topostenty. 

great interest to the pubUc and of imm convenience 

Will you please let me have a Hue at you 7 
(if possible by cable) ? , . ...^rv^rranda maclune 

Do you not think that the whole o P ^ complete re- 
abroad requires co-ordination, overliauhng ana 


organisadon? 

Best regards from. 


Yours sincerely, 
p. B. Seal 


Sardar VaUabhbhai Patel 


^'cw DcUii 
26 April 1950 


My dear Seal, - ,o Anril 1950. 

Thank you for ,our letter «f ,o aeeedc to yuur 

I am afraid it will ,he S you 

rvishes. I have neither on the subject uhreh ) 

sent preoccupations, to " 
have mendoned. 
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With best regards, 


Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

Shri P. B. Seal 
16 Woburn Square 
London WC I 
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3 November 1950 

My dear Mr. Ambassador, 

letter grateful to Your Excellency for the verv kind 

me on mv ^tions which you were good enough to send 

sitv and ^ ^ ^^cply appreciate the friendliness, genero- 

exnresseH underlying the sentiments which you have 

e.xpressed on this occasion. ’ 

Ahmedahad ^ reference in a speech in 

has not he ° Excellency’s Press intervieiv at Bombay 

th^ hbertt nf P^Pers here. I, therefore, take 

me liberty of enclosing the relevant extract. 

\Vith kind regards and renewed thanks. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

^ Excellency Mr. Loy Henderson 
Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary for US.A 
USA Embassy 
New Delhi 


ENCLOSURE 

extract 


. - o ixovember lyoU 

A lew days ago, the Ambassador of 

gave a Press interview..- in Bombay. He said his Henderson, 

condition, was symanthetie tnt ^ country ivas alive to our economic 

“r .7“'- 7 ,“ “ ■- 

-pid., o, of.., fo„ of : 
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one bloc, >-ou should not a%ail younelf of the olTcr, it would be a mistake. If 
any country Uoiro to extend assinance to u* with a view to helping us we s ou 
accept it and should not view it with suspicion. India has attained freedom 
by iu own elforls and by the grace of Cod. It docs not have to fear anyone. 
Other countries fully understand this. If with good inienUons any country offers 
its assistance to enable us to stand on our legs, infant India should not rcfme 
Uie offer. Many people say that we should not take the hdp of Amenca 
because we will lose our prestige and we will be blamed for joining one oc. 
\Vc are not so ignorant as not to realise our osvn position and interest. 
Througliout its history .\merica has never had any desire for colomal power 
nation is its desire. If we have faith 


To extend help to sirensihen 


mind if any other country is jealous of u 


Hindustan Times, 
New Delhi 
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American Embassy 
New Delhi 
JO November 1950 


D..->r Mr. Drpu.y Prime 3 November aod 

I wish to thank >ou for > -rturiesv in letting me have 

to express my °/|, ’'i “ AhmedoLd referring to my 

the excerpt from your speech m nnme 

Press conference in ^otv encouraged I ant 

I want to take this ocean understanding between 

at what seems to me development which, m my 

“inir isToC advantage a, tveil as in the interest of 

international peace and secunty. 

With kindest personal regar , Sincerely yours, 

Loy 'V. Henderson 

His Excellency the Deputy Prime Mnister of Indta 
New Delhi 
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Ti, j 11 November 1950 

My dear VaUabhbhai, 

I saw this report sent by lengar at your instance. 

men to uSch MSte^s^of Cabfncl IntelHgence 

differences. The ^pSsa^e ^ ^'^^“ster is actively fomenting 

interesting. ^ ^ have marked ^\dth blue pencil is 

Yours sincerely, 

Sardar VaUabhbhai Patel 


c.i\ut.U5UItE 

intelligence OFFICER, 

DIR^S i?4r " NOVE.MBER 1950. TO THE 

, -TELLIGENCE bureau, NEtV DELHI 

Congress 

visit, acco!^^f Jubbulpure on an official 

Jubbulpure, at a Dublir c Nagpur Congress Committee, 

speech, impressed upon hS^arer! the^Led m ^ 

gress u had no place for their principles. 

earlier than tLy were'^meT^^'^" remarked that it came to them much 
“ ‘he •■hnimilradoD efficicaX" S'* "“bilily of He Oongros 

» ■>.= Ceaa., Chiae. 

gtess organisation of undesirables .vi.t, ^ the Con- 

accomplish it gradually tvithout letri K band, the other wanted to 

S,,, KluTal h ''r'**"* “ •*■' 

Siislto". 1^-Ithy opposition to ffinctionT^ 

ssmc evening at H* 

^ded Congress aiLA, at the rcs^^^nf'*. ^aanjan Singh, a dis- 
hohOurofShd Kidts-d, pro™., *e JT“o 1“^*“ “°”*'" “ 

456 ® ^ P- ^ Thakur, Shanti 
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Mutciji, both coi^umsts, Dr. George D’SHra, B. P. Tiwaii, K. P. Pande, 
Sawaimal Jain, who belonged to the anti-o£Bcial Congress group. Shri 
Kidwai gave an outline of the “Janata Congress” formed in Uttar Pradesh 
and advocated its formation at Jubbulpurc with a view to contesting the forth- 
coming elections. The disgruntled Congressmen promised to chalk out a ten- 
tative plan for the formation of “Janata Congress or the umted anU Con 
gress front” in the immediate future to be finaUy approved by Shri Kidwai. 

3. Shri Kidwai after the dinner went to the house of Vishnudayal Bhar- 
gava svith the party where a group of disgruntled Congressmen of Jubb pure 
city promised to organise Janata Congress under the leadership of Shri Kidwai 
who, in return, promised to visit Jubbulpurc once again for giving necessary 
guidance. 

4. The group of disgrunUed Congressmen of Jubbulpurc is also contemplating 
to hold a conference of Jubbulpurc district cx-poJitIcal pnsonen some time tow- 
ards the end of November or the beginning of December 19 j 0. A ar>a 
palani and Shri Kid^vai are being invited to attend the same. 
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Xew Dellii 
13 November 1950 


your no. o„ ..e copy of 
Icngar cent to you L Rufi Ahmed Kidwat’s vtut “ 

2 . The repo.; uced uo. ■'“etturily k-' f u ?”ei: 
CID officer keeping the -'‘'“j uus deuiled for 
that no officer of the Centml InteUtgenec here 

the purpose. As you know, sue got aU Uiis ncue from 

15 quite likely that ‘te 1^' various meetings, pieced them 
Ckmgrcssmcn who 0'“““'“ . Provincial CiD headquarters 
together and sent a note to me ^ version 

from whom our CID got It. 5 Bwarka Prasad .Mishra.' 

has been given to the Pnm . . / objecuonahle on 

They, of coime take the „ 

Uic part of a Central , Ministers of the Slate 

affaira of the Stale mvoh' " ^ Doatka Prasad’s 

Government. Jubbnipore is. a. )n 

coasutuency. CP. ' 


i.MUe (“"“-'VTi. M-ifr'. iv-nj-. 

Ssaes, Uw.m..y. - - 


l.MUe (CeoudliH™' 

Central PaiUimentaiy uoaiu* 
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I am on this subject, you might be interested to know 
t at in another case, the Prime Minister, ivdthout reference to me 
tL ■ mentioned it to me even noiv, detailed an officer of 

® Intelligence Bureau to make inquiries in regard to 

D fi AL promnce. A contractor of Delhi saw 

^ ^ complaint of corruption. The matter 

i\ent to t e rime Minister and the Prime Minister sent for the 
o cer concerned and asked him to look into this matter after 
eanng t e complainant who was kept present and ■who had 
a^aren y approached the Prime iVIinister earlier. It was after the 
cer a met the complainant that he suggested that he could 
not do aity further inquiry without reference to the head of the 
informed the head of the Bureau, ivho then 
tell the Prime Minister that the Home Secretar)"^ 
j ^ fought into the picture if the matter was to be further 
‘•hen that the Home Secretary ivas sent for and 
told what the matter was. It was at that stage that I came to 
know about this thing from the Home Secretary. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Shri C. Rajagopalachari 
tjabinet Minister 
New Delhi 
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817 Fifth Avenue 
New York 21 N.Y. 
13 November 1950 

Dear Sardaiji, 

are trouble you about a personal matter ivhen you 

is a veil s with so many critical problems. Ours 

dcTOrturc knoiv; and ivith Dr. Kcskar’s 

Sore the eld ^ York 

her I am nH ' ^neral Assembly session, about 15 Decern- 

I undL^n/'r;”.? Tsr :: s* r “k™ ”• 

December on th.- .• r ^ hkcly to be taken earlv m 

on United Yitmn- , i ' • i ^ India a good deal 

n United *\atiom uork dunng the Last three or four veare About 

my »o«, whaher i„ ,h= U„i.ocl SaUo„s or i„ Pa,ib™„. jTd 
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on its various committees) it Is not ncccssaiy for j would 

Ihing, .IS you .ire in u posiuou to judge for 
however, ndj that if I an. elected aga.n, I "dl ^ 

work iu the spirit and with the zeal that l.ave eharactensed y 
work all tlicsc years. ^ v,-,c 

My brollwr’s health S‘‘turgcon t”o per- 

pracUcally regained his normal weight, and the S . 

formed the operaUon last May was extremtdy Jeased^u^^^^^^^^^ 

general condiuon. He may ^ » as they call it in 

Assembly session for his "pcnodical check-up, as tney 

''“tme of us have been doing a good deal_of P^n» 
tvhenever wc can manage to get away -Uev I addressed 

on India’s role in tksia and ft7‘fP°‘‘pJday and am 

a very appiec.auve audience in meetings are 

going to Cornell Umventty on 1 and suspicions 

uscfiTl in clearing up many misunderstandings 

about India. _ . j jt must be an 

I hope your '•““'l “°“"““vilh the lalesi dcvelopmeuts in 
anxious Umc for the Governmen , 

Nepal adding to your problems. 

^VUh kindest rcg.ards. Yours sincerely, 

B. Shiva Rao 

Saidar Vallabhbhai Patel 


New Delhi 
17 November 1950 

My dear Shiva Rao, November 1950. 

Thank you for V™' ° started thinking in terms 

2 I do not think anybody h ™ '■a'-e 

of candidates for until November 19o2 and 

roS'^’hfS"-' h. now much 

MS eztr.-^ “ 
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UNO entail. As I wrote to him, he has made a splendid job of 
ms appointment and I hope he will continue to do so. 

4. I have had rather adverse reports about the feeling in Ame- 
nca against us. I do not know how far this is due to elections. 
You arc, however, m a better posidon to assess it and I do hope 
you an your colleagues will condnue to put forward our point 
ot view and to remove misunderstandings or hosdlity. 

4 1 am sorry my health at present is not too good. I am 

having some intestinal trouble which has been worrving me for 
the last few days. However, I hope to get over it in a few days. 
With kindest regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

Shri B. Shiva Rao 
C/o Indian Delegadon 
817 Fifth Avenue 
New York, 21 N.Y. 
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EXTRACn- 

817 Fifth Av-enue 
New York 21, N.Y. 
30 November 1950 

My dear Sardaiji, 

learn^thSlou°L3"'^ ^ to 

though with all the^x ^ resdng, 

not to menLn n t developments in Nepal and Tibet- 

doubt ivhether one troubles in Kashmir and Pakistan. I 

moment. Mv broth- ^ 

kind reference to Hs work“n 

J— y- 

Yours sincerely, 

Sardar VaUabhbhai Patel 

statii?&at secretar)^ repKed on 21 December 1950 

Sardar died on 15 DeceX I'^Oj'" "" 
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New Delhi 
16 November 1950 


My dear Rajaji, 

My intesune trouble sUll persists and there is some pmn 
which is occasionally quite severe. I do not think I sh^ be able 
to come to Parliament tomorrow and would be grateful it you 
could kindly take up the burden of replying to the quesuons, as 
it happens to be my question hour tomorrow. 

I hope you ™ll be able to do so. I shall have the Parlia- 
ment pad sent to you later in the evemng, as soon as tt is ready. 
If you want Shankar to come and eitplain any points he can come 
any lime tomorrow morning that you would hke htm to. 

’ Yours, 

Vallabhbhai Patel 


The Hon'ble Shri C. Rajagopalachari 
Cabinet Minister 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
30 November 1950 


My dear Jawaharlal, relating to the case of Mr. 

I am sending here> 19 November 1950. Below 

Sayadianls, on which containing my views of the case, 

your note I have placeu ^ reconsider your previous 

on the basis of wb.cb I hope yo 

view. aspect of the case, which I could not 

There is. howevw. „„ „Uon to terminate 

place on the , Savadiants in India was taken wath the 

the residence Alfaiis hCnistry, and we were to Id 

concurrence of the had proposed. We 

that you had agtee"! ‘ , he case, when, on a representation 

had reached almost the j, „ „,ervene. I am 

from Mr. Sayadtants, yo 
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sure you agice that a change in the entire course of the case 
at such a late stage is apt to demoralise the administrative 
machinery. As a result of such instances, officers in the Secretariat 
as well as outsiders are apt to feel less sure of themselves and the 
orders which emanate from Government and to become less en- 
thusiastic in the execution of orders. It is true that, at the stage 
at ivhich the matter was referred to you previously, you had 
not gone into the facts of the case or seen any papers, but the 
fact remains that the Foreign Secretary thought he had your con- 
currence and the Home Ministry also felt that the action had your 
approval. To change the orders at this stage is, in my view, hkely 
to engender a feehng among the officers of both the Home and 
External Affairs Mimstncs that they have been let down. 

I would request you kindly to bear this apsect in mind when 
you give further consideration to this case. I have placed this 
ppect fuUy and frankly, because I have been sensing a feeling of 
inertia groisang amongst officers on the ground that we do not 
take defimte and 6nal decisions and that there is a great deal of 
vacillation and uncertainty in our policies and decisions. 

Yours, 

Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
Neiv Delhi 
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New Delhi 
1 December 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Sav November about the case of 

enJrcS T' ^P^nd time and 

energy over such secondary matters when you are unwell I do 

ll I - looking into t4 

certJn Tmrormnrr^v®''^ mention which has a 

certain importance. You say that interference at a late staee is 

apt to demoralise the administrative machinery. Of course is 

But far aTd tLn 

ffiatt nVhf ^ objective should be always to see 

that a right decision IS arrived at. If a mistake is discovered at any 
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Stage, it should be corrected. Whether a mistake has been made 
or not, is a question of fact and judgment. I do not see why the 
administrative machine should be upset or demoralised by such 
rare instances. After all, the final judgment in such matters must 
rest with the Ministers. 

In the present case, before conung to any decision and before 
writing any note on the file, 1 gave the whole file to Giqa Shan- 
ker Bajpai and asked him to give me his opinion in regard to 
the matter. He told me later that he had studied the file and 
come to the conclusion that there was not sufficient matenal to 
take the action suggested against Sayadiants. His independent 
opinion fitted in vdth mine. He scut for H.V.R. Icngar and, 1 
beUeve, had a talk with him. I spoke to the Foreign Secretary 
about it. 

There is no question that it is the right of Government » 
get rid of a foreign person who is considered 
whole question is in ^ultimately it is a 

considered undesirable for this purpose. certain definite 

ly of“nlice°ofBcers who, in the namre of 

political background or an “PP'f' ‘ ^ yind^aken has certain 
which arc not before them. Acuon treated 

consequences. Our own people abroad are bkely 

in a like way and then we ‘ ' schoolmaster who was, I 

I remember the case of “ jpi,c of strong and 

bchevc, uldmately deported Government. Dr. Lo came 

repeated protests of the <hen us not to take any step, 

to the Foreign Office repeate ^ stuck, however, to our 

He actually shed tears on air-cted somewhat our relations 

decisions, I think wrongly, 

with the old Government o reports, I come across fre- 

In reading police and intimately. I have read 

quenlly accounts of pcop c . comments in the report 

with surprise and .-mments arc often quite wide of the 

about these persons. knowledge. Hence one has to 

mark, as I know from my ^ Judgments. 

be a little careful about these J S™ 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal 


Tlic Hon'ble Sardar Vallabhbhai 

New Delhi 


Patel 
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New Delhi 
2 December 1950 


My dear Pan^i, 

I am sending herewith a copy of a letter which I have recei- 
ved from Jairamdas about loan of some UP Armed Police to 
Assam. Kindly let me know whether the proposal he has made 
is feasible and whether you would be able to accommodate him- 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Hon’ble Pandit Gownd Ballabh Pant 
Chief Minis ter 
Uttar Pradesh 
Lucknow 


ENCLOSURE 


SbiUoDg 


29 November 


1950 


My dear Sardar, 

In vie.v of recent internal hanpenings in Assam and the call which the 
developmenu in Tibet make on the Assam Rifles and the Army, the State 
Govemmeat has uitimatelv 1 ■ -.T ^ must increase 


* mase on tne Assam Rifles and the A 

emmeat has ultimately come to the conclusion that they mu 
e strength of their own Armed Police. This has been the recommeadatica 
e Home Ministry to the Assam Government for some time past, aud 
me A^ Government have made up their mind to raise seven platoons of 
- -11 t, t^t is a total strength of 350. The recruitment of local me= 

and so also their training in the use of the lifis 
o* =r c&ons. The emergency on the contrary^is such that an immediate 
^t^e m the strength of the Armed Police of Assam is badly needed 
m >.mtmg lor recruitment and several months of training. The Assam Cover- 
cheT .rS “ set the help of the UP in this matter and had appr^' 

But i- ^ ^ lead Assam 350 Armed Policemen to meet its urgent need- 

!». seems the T7P n . .... £*• 


-*^113260 irolicenien to ineet its 

!»• seems th-^ TTP 

“ Lmvc.mment is not siiilin^ to lend anv of 
ureseni as it - - o •» 

Armed t Tibetan development, it wt 

" ee lor Its own border. This I can -.vefl understand became 

‘rO-r 


; SVOUld 


mea 
leedtbe 
lie 
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Up must BaturaJJy be anxious to tale proper care of its border against any 
mfUtration from the north. But I Uuok there is one solution which would 
meet the situation both for the OP and Assam. The UP Government had 
recently demobilised a large number of their Asmed Police. Thisis, therefore, 
ihe source from which fresh rccnjilmcat could easily be made. But it 
Will be impossible for the Assam Govenunent to manage this recruitment in 
^e UP on its own behalf. The caucr solution is that the UP may be requ- 
ested to re-recruit about 350 Armed Constables for its own services from 
wnoag these demobilised persons and pve to the Government of Assam the 
loan of 350 of its (UP) Armd Police. This would be the quickest and most 
feasible way of meeting the needs of both the provinces. It will be a very 
good thing if Pantji could take ihi« step to help Assam. Could you kindly 
wnte to him drawing attention to our peculiar situation at present and the 
manner in which the UP could both assist Assam and meet its own needs? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jairamdas Doulatram 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Minister 
New Delhi 
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I-ucknovy 
8 December 1950 


My dear Saxdar Sahib, 

I have to thank you for your letter of the 2nd with which 
you were pleased to pass on to me the letter of the Governor of 
Assam about the additional armed police that the Assam Govern- 
ment need for the protection of their borders. I fully appreciate 
their desire to increase the strength of their armed police. 

As they were informed it is rather difficult for us to spare three 
compames out of our mvn Provincial Armed Constabulary. In 
view however of the emergency with which the Assam Govern- 
ment is faced I have persuaded the Inspector-General of Police 
and he has reluctantly agreed to lend three companies to the 
Assam Government on the terms on which our men were previ- 
ously sent to Hyderabad. It is not easy for xis to manage even 
temporarily svithout any part of our limited force at present, but 
\ve ^vant to render whatever assistance >vc can to A^am which 
has recently suffered from various calamities and has now to meet 
unexpected developments on its northern frontier. But it will not 
s.-cfx-so 
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be possiWe to maintain or extend this arrangement beyond six 
mont^. On the expiry of this period of six months these compa- 
mes sho^d be returned and sent back to the province. are 
prepare to help Assam by taking steps to raise recruits from 
^ong the demobilised soldiers or discharged armed constables, 
u peop e e on^ng to this province not feel happy in Assam 
an may not stick to their posts even after they have agreed to 
jom e po ce force there. However "we will be prepared to do 
w. a we carl to persuade them to join the Assam service. But it 
It, ^ recruit them for service in the province and 

then to send them to Assam. If the Assam Government so desire 
arrangements can be made on these lines. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. B. Pant 

The Hon ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Deputy Prime Alinister 
Government of India 
New Delhi 
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i\ew ueim 


12 December 1950 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

comfort^Tp^^^'^ leam that you had a safe and more or less 

nS wo™ ?r ‘T;'” i I told you, 

health is the primary ^co^derari**^ work. Your recovery to 

you tmgnt not be troubled by referenrpt; i nr 

came to the conclusion that it ^voSTZ 7^' 
to take temporarv charge of vour Art .“f some one 

of Raiaii hpincr ^ ^linistnes. I naturally thought 

or Jxajaji bemg the obvaous person for this Ri,f ^ i 

sultadon. But he ^did rtTvI^ “b. IrlSKi^ 
work. We felt, of courae, that any imporm^'S 
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only bu considered in consultation between us, but should also, 
when necessary, be referred to you. 

I consulted Gopalaswami Ayyangar also and he pressed Rajaji 
to agree to my suggestion. But Rajaji still felt reluctant. In the 
end, there was no otlicr course open to me but to accept Rajaji’s 
advice in the matter, and we decided that this temporary charge 
should be undertaken by Gopalaswami Ayyaagar and me. That 
is to say, Gopalaswami Ayyangar to be in charge of the Ministry 
of States and I in charge of the Ministry of Home Affairs. It 
was agreed that Rajaji should always be available to both of us 
for consultation and advice. In fact all three of us should confer, 
when necessary, and refer any matter we thought important 
enough to you. 

I went to the President and told him of our talks. He expres- 
sed his agreement with what we proposed doing. I also sent for 
V.P. Menon and H.V.R. Icngarand spoke to them about it. 

I have now written a note on this subject, a copy of which 
I enclose. 

I earnestly hope that you will not trouble yourself over our 
day-to-day worries and look aAer your own health. I shall keep 
you informed of developments on important matters. I have asked 
V.P, Menon and H.V.R. lengar not to burden you with papers 
and references. 

I hope to see you in Bombay on my way to England. When 
I go atvay, I sliall of course have to make some other temporary 
arrangements for the Home Ministry. Presumably, Rajaji will 
then agree to take it up. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabbbhai Patel 

ENCXOSURE 

PRIME MINICTR'S SECRETARIAT 
In view of Sardar VaUabbbbai Patel’s tU-hcallh it is absolutely necessary 
that he should have complete rest and freedom finm worry, so as to be able 
to recuperate as rapidly as possible; For this purpose he has gone to Bombay 
and is likely to remain there during the winter months. During this period 
he should not have the burden of lookiiig after the work of the Mmlsiries 
under his charge. Therefore, no work should be sent to him and no referen- 
ces made to him in regard to the ivosk of these Ministries. 
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During Sardar Patel’s absence from Delhi temporary charge of his 
Ministries will be held as follows: 

Ministry of States: Shri Gopalaswami Ayyangar. 

Ministry of Home Affairs: Prime Minister. 

This will be in addition to the Ministries held at present by Shri Gopala- 
swami Ayyangar and the Prime Minister. The Ministers in temporary charge 
will, whenever necessary, consult Sardar Patel. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 

12 December 1950 
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New Delhi 
1 1 December 1 950 


My dear Jawaharlal, 

I learnt from lengar [Home Secretary] some time ago that 
you had sent for Handoo [of the Intelligence Bureau], and sub- 
sequently sent for lengar, about the investigation of certain allega- 
tions made by one Dhankumar Jain against Dr. Gopichand Bhar- 
gava. I also got the impression from him that Rafi [Ahmed 
Kidwai] had moved in the matter. Subsequently, I sent for the 
papers and saw Handoo’s diary in regard to the day-to-day deve- 
lopments in the case. In addition, lengar told me about certain 
things which Handoo could not commit to paper. 

There arc some aspects of this matter which trouble me greatly 
and have been causing me concern ever since I first came to 
know of it. In the first place, apart from anything else, I am 
sure you will agree that the importance of the case justified that 
I should know about it. Secondly, I was rather taken aback that 
you had considered it necessary to follow up in this manner all- 
egations made against a very respected and tried colleague of ours 
who was the head of the administration of a State. Thirdly, I 
regard it as rather strange that a colleague of mine should make 
a move in the matter without even the ordinary courtesy of in- 
forming me or bringing to my knowledge whatever facts came to 
his notice. I have felt this all deeply not only because I feel that 
such methods are fikely to undermine the prestige of a Ivlinister 
and adversely affect the administration of his departments, but 
also because thereby we place the prestige of the highest amongst 
us in the hands of any busybody or unscrupulous persons. 
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I understand that Shri Jain had been represented to you as 
a respectable and reliable mao. The enquiries I made showed that 
Shri Jain is a person of unsatisfactory antecedents and our appro* 
ach to his allegations should have been one of extreme caution 
and circumspection. The setting of an investigation machinery in 
motion is, of course, easy, but the mere case of the step makes it 
incumbent on us that it is set in motion only when the informa- 
tion is prima facie credible and the antecedents of the informant 
are above taint or suspicion, particularly when the question invol- 
ves the honour and prestige of a tvell-placcd person. 

I asked Gopichand to let me know what the position in regard 
to such contracts was and whether Seth Sudarshan had anyting 
to do svith such matters, I send herewith Dr. Gopieband’s letter 
and its accompaniments, which speak for themselves. You will 
notice that the whole thing is dealt widi by another hfioister and 
that Seth Sudarshan’s views on such contracts are quite incon- 
sistent with the complaint made by Shri Jain. I am wondering 
whether in these circumstances you would like to consider the 
prosecution of Shri Jain for giving false information. I would rather 
that this were done to set an example to public dangers ofiiis type. 

I should be glad if you would kindly return the enclosures. 

Yours, 

Vallabhbhai Patel. 

The Hon’ble Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
Prime Minister 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 
13 December 1950 


My dear Vallabhbbai, 

I read %vith some surprise and distress your letter of 1 1 Dece- 
mber. What distressed me particularly was that you should worry 
about this matter and ^s•ritc to me on the eve of your departure 
to Bombay. 

I do not think you have got the facts quite correctly about 
my connection with this affair. So far as I know, the facts are 
as follows: 

One day, as I was going to office early in the morning, a 
man came to sec me. I was in a hurry and I spoke to him for a 
few minutes. I did not know him, nor had anybody recommenaed 
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him to me. He told me a story which chiefly concerned Sudarshan. 
Dr. Gopichand’s name was not directly concerned, but was rather 
casually mentioned. I had neither the dme nor the inclination 
to listen to his story. But it is a normal practice \sdth me that 
when any particular allegation is made I send it to the proper 
man to enquire into it. I told this man, whose name I found was 
Dhankumar Jain, to see Handoo and tell him whatever he had to 
say. Handoo saw him and reported to me about the story. There- 
upon I told Handoo to go to H.V.R. lengar. 

I took no further steps in this matter and quite forgot about 
it. H.V.R. lengar mentioned it to me some days later and there 
the matter ended. As I have said above, Dr. Gopichand’s name 
came into this story indirectly and incidentally. It w'as really Sudar- 
shan who was concerned. I could say nothing about Sudarshan, 
but when a specific charge is made I thought it was for the Home 
Ministry to find out if it was worth enquiry or not. Sudarshan’s 
reputation, so both Handoo and H.V.R. lengar told me, ^vas 
not good. Indeed for several years past, I have heard complaints 
against Sudarshan. I remember Bapu [Mahatma Gandhi] getting 
such complaints and enquiring about them. But quite apart from 
this previous impression, I thought the best thing was for the Home 
Alinistry to go into it and I had nothing further to do tvith it. I 
think that if there was any substance in the matter you v/ould 
no doubt be informed, as I expected to be informed myself. It 
did not strike me at all that I should tvorry you about such a 
preliminary stage of an aUegarion. I never attached the least value 
to any charges against Dr. Gopichand, and indeed no charges 
w'ere made to me about him. 

I have repeatedly had Members of Parliament coming to me 
and complaining of corruption, etc. I have al^va^s told them that 
I am prepared to enquire into any allegation provided it is specific 
and has some prima facie basis for it. Whenever any such story 
comes to me, I refer it immediately to the -vlinistry concerned. 
The investigation machinery should only be started if some pre- 
liminary proof is obtained. I have felt that no charge or allegation, 
whoever might be concerned, should go unheeded. This is most 
unfair to the person whose name is dragged in. Whispers go 
round and it is said that Government is afraid of taking action. 

As I have said above, I knew nothing about Dhankumar Jain 
and nobody had represented him to me as a respected and reliable 
man. Indeed, nobody wrote or spoke to me about him, I have 
not seen him sipre. 
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AT ms POST TILL THE END 
You ask me whether it would be dedrable to c^tdet Jhe 
prosecution of Dhaukumar Jain for giviug 
Wherever there is adequate P™f. *°"“TSp 

lly be adopted. I rather doubt d there is mueh to get gup 

on [in] this matter. 

I am returning the papers you sent me. 

Jawaharlal 


The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Bombay 



EPILOGUE 


With this, the tenth volume, my principal collaborators and 
aides and I have completed the arduous task we humbly began 
in April 1970. It was to process and edit the voluminous corres- 
pondence of Sardar Patel covering the period 1 October 1945 to 
13 December 1950. He died in Bombay on 15 December 1950. 

^Ve are gratified that the task of editing this valuable source 
material of contemporary'’ Indian history has been completed tvithin 
the deadline we had fixed. 

The Forewords to Volumes I and X have explained at some 
length the technique we had adopted in handling the corres- 
pondence. Foresvords to the other volumes v.’ere brief- We had 
decided not to comment on the material, as we did not consider 
it appropriate to come between the reader and the correspon- 
dence. IVe feel we have observed this self-imposed restraint. 

^Ve have helped the reader, ho-ivever, with footnotes idenri- 
fying personalities and institutions, with appendices and pictures 
relevant to the theme of each volume and with introductions giving 
flashes, in the manner of a series of snapshots. \S'e included in 
every volume highlights of all the volumes so that the reader 
may know the various themes of the correspondence. We have 
used the opportunity provided by the conclusion of our task to 
give the most significant highlights of the entire ten vnlumes to 
help the reader link up the various threads of the narrative. 

^Ve have expanded the feature “Focus on Sardar” which 
appeared in Volume I with the impressions of Maniben Patel, 
who was her father’s personal aide, and of five top-ranking ICS 
officers -who worked with him and coiild thro-^v light on his style 
of work. “We omitted from Volumes II to IX the views of these 
officers butjearried that of Maniben Patel. Since the first volume 
dealt only with Kashmir, and the remaining nine have dealt 
chronologically and thematically v.ith numerous political and 
administrative issues, we have decided to repeat “Focus” in the 
last volume and expand it by including the vie^vs of a journalist 
and three men from public life who have held high potition in 
their respective spheres and who had an opportunity of seeing 
the Sardar in action in the crucial years covered by the corres- 
pondence. 
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Broadly, the basic character of the ten volumes may be sum- 
med up thus: (1) The correspondence covers only five and a quar- 
ter years of Vallabhbhai Patel’s life (I October 1945 to 13 De- 
cember 1950). It thus constitutes only a fragment of his 75-year 
life span. Even though this period was very crucial in India’s 
history, and in a sense marked the climax of his public life, the 
image that emerges has to be judged against the background of 
only a segment of his life and not as a presentation of his total 
personality. 

(2) The correspondence helps to throw light on some dark cor- 
ners of Indian history and should enable the research scholar and 
the average reader to learn and form his opinion on a period 
of epic interest. We expect the correspondence will provoke some 
and inspire others to publish further material which will help to 
fill gaps and throw fresh light on the controversial events and 

decisions of the period. 

(3) The burden of organizing the general election of 1945-46 was 
mainly borne fay Sardar Patel. When the Interim Government 
was formed on 3 September 1946 Sardar Patel soon sensed that the 
modicum of goodwill to work it was lacking among Britons and 
that when the Muslim League joined it, Lord Wavell and his 
advisers tilted heavily towards the League bloc in the Cabinet, 
thus making partition unavoidable. 

(4) The correipondence could mate some readers revise their 
ideas on the Sardar’s atdtude to rehabilitaoon of Hindu and 
Sikh refugees from Pakistan and atout Muslims who migrated to 
Pakistan and those that remained in Jndia. 

(5) The general impression f 'bv the’ 

tirdy the concern of Jawaharlal Nehru »II 1>= dupeiled by the 

elaborate correspondence reveabng c P f nolicv the 

Patel in facilitating the implementation of the basic policy the 

Prime Minister pursued. 


(6) Tbs '1;' “Ifdjariv breught out. If the Prime 

tical and admiiustrativc sp j^plc’s uiges and impulses, the 

Minister was responsive to th opinion after a jolt 

fhln“o'11dT.brad'minisftadve machinery after demoralira- 

tion has set in. „ the Iron Man of the Government 

(7) The Sardar s roaintaining political discipline as 

emerges from his which he pulled up a Premier of the 

shown by the m^ applied a strict yardsdek in giving 

stature of Dr. i>. o. /• 


High Command in the poU- 
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tickets to party candidates, and while avoiding tvashing political 
dirty linen in public, he favoured a probe into scandals like that 
over molasses in Bihar. This house-keeping by a disciplinarian 
kept most Premiers, ^linisters and legislators on the alert. The 
Sardar’s writ ran throughout the country because he inculcated 
respect for the office of Prime \Iinister, for the judiciary, for 
the Constitution and the law of the land both by precept and 
practice. 

(8) The correspondence shows an amazing similarity between the 
problems faced then and those stalking the land today, whether 
of inflation, shortages of commodities, labour troubles, stagnation 
in investment, rmemployment, communal tensions, regional pulls, 
general lawlessness, widespread corruption and moimting scandals. 
Thus the stage would appear to be much the same except that 
it is no longer bestrode by the colossi of the past. 

(9) The correspondence reveals acute controversies and diver- 
gence of views among top leaders, for instance, over the election 
of Rajen Babu as President of the Republic and of Purushottam 
Das Tandon as President of the Congress. There were also diffe- 
rences in approach to economic issues and over China and Tibet 
as well as the reaction to the heavy influx of refugees from East 
Pakistan. But they ^s'ere resolved because both Nehru and Patel 
were complementary characters and considered themselves insepa- 
rable for the stability of the regime and the resolution of the 
many crises which beset the yoimg republic. 

(10) Sardar Patel did not ^vrite the chaste prose which made Jawa- 
harlal’s letters scintillating. But the Sardar’s lettei^, even when 
drafted by his aides, had the imprint of his mind. They had 
brevity, clarity and firmness of purpose. Once, when Nehru 
assumed that a particular letter might not have been read by the 
Sardar, the latter rvrote back: “If, after having known me for 
so many years, any of my colleagues still feel that I can be 
led, misled or ignored by my officers, I can only blame myself 
for having impressed them so poorly.” 

My colleagues and I hope the great service rendered by Mani- 
ben Patel in preserving this correspondence, and by the Nav^van 
Trust in publishing it in a style worthy of the Sardar and of its 
theme -will enrich the annals of our history and the minds and 
experience of the present and succeeding generations. 

2 Tolstoy Lane 
New Delhi 110001 
7 April 1974 


Durga Das 
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October and died in Willingdon Hospital, New Delhi, 28 hours 
after the stroke. 

Uggar Sain bore the main brunt of processing and arranging 
the material thematically for the various volumes, and of sub- 
editing it. He read proofs for print order until a day before his 
eath. Since Uggar Sain was my son-in-law the shock became 
unbearable, but my other colleagues rallied to help me complete 
the colossal task we had undertaken. 

No less important in making the correspondence intelligible 
to contemporaries and to future generations was the task of 
processing the avalanche of correspondence and to preparing foot- 
notes, glossary, abbreviation and appendices. We were helped in 
\ ® zealous work of Dr. Shri Ram Sharma of the Univer- 

sity of GwaHor, of Mr. Nizami, a research aide, and Mr. Harbans- 
lal Muggu, a veteran la^^er. FinaUy, the trio that made the task 
o eeping to the deadline manageable by prompt and accurate 
were N. K. Raj, P . Kapur and M. Chandrasekharan 

of INFA. 


wo others deserve thanks, the artist S. D. Beri, who designed 
t e jacket with variations for each volume, and the special 
correspondent of INFA, B. K. Mathur, who helped to select and 
procime, mostly from the Press Information Biu-eau, the pictures 
which adorn every volume and lend it visual significance. 
We also thank the staff of the Navajivan Trust whose labours 
have helped to bnng this massive undertab'ng of publishing ten 
volumes covering over 6,000 pages to a successful close. 
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been possible to complete the task by the deadline we had fixed 
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resources beyond the Urait it had undertaken. 


Durga Das 
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SARDAR PATEL i\l£ifORlAL LECTURES DELIVERED BY DURGA DAS 

UNDER THE JOINT AUSPICES OF THE SARD.m PATEL UNIVER- 
SITY & THE GUJARAT UNIVERSITY AT THE H. K- ARTS 
COLLEGE HALL» AHMEDABAD AT 6 P..\L ON 
NOVE.MBER 20 & 21 , 1972 

Sakbar Patel — Tub PounoAN 

A newspaper-maa's craR teacbes him to dtamatise his (toiy m a bead* 
iine and give the gist of the event in the iatroductoty paragraph. To do 
the same thing here, I should mahe one dung very eJea* at the ouuct. 

The hvo lecturer U-hich I bai-c been called upon Co deliver it (iJi 
famous univenity in the toidst of a galaxy of scbolan cosceru a pervon i*honi 
I have come to cotisidei the model man — meaniog the model atizeo, the 
model politician and the model ttatesmao. 

niVy*four )eari of loteiue journalistic t«ork in India have made me come 
to three broad conclusloot about the leaden who have shaped the destiny of 
thii country during the period: 

1. Gandhi and Vallabhbhai Patel carved out destiny for thenuelves* 
Jatvaharlal Nehru war the cljld of datioy; Lalhahadur Shattri war throun 
up by destiny; Indira Gandhi b the instrument of destiny. 

2. Gandhi lit the torch of revolution, Jawaharlal t»as hb torch-bearer, 
Vallabhbh^ provided the fuel to the torch- Gandhi bad the power to h>pno> 
tbe; Javvaharlal had chann and Patel reduced everything into a syttem. Thus 
did tbe triumvirate pfay iti part collectively io the advent of Swaraj. 

1. Vallabhbhai Patel 'aCegrated ladia tad coaioUiltied its administra* 
lion, putting democracy oa the rails. Jawaharlal Nchni provided the ideo 
logical thrust that projected lodia’s image abroad as a moral force and 
created confidence among the minorities at home. 

The iaeviuble conclusion is that hblory will not permit omtssioa of or 
underplaying of the role of any one of tbe triumvirate. I tad coaelusite evi- 
dence of this oa the 96th birthday of Sardar Patel m celebrated in the 
Union Capital on October 31. With the passage of time, the Sardar’s image 
keeps on growing io the manner it kept oo growmg Dom tbe day he joined 
the freedom struggle in 1917 until his death on December 13. l‘JM. 

It vvill be for thb select audicooe and the larger one that may read 
the adJrtu to evaluate the bumble ailcmpt I am making to sustain Uiis 
headline and the inuo to my story of the Itfe of the Sardar. 
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Perhaps, I am a little too obsessed with a journalistic yardstick; but I may 
mention what my guiu taught me when I was confirmed in the profession 
in 1919. He told me that a newspaper-man must never be or attempt to be 
a scholar. He must write in a style that vrould be understood by the 
meanest intelligence. He spelled out this as equivalent to the intelligence 
of an average matriculate in English. Further, a journalist should have the 
mental discipline of putting the maximum volume of ideas in a miru’mum 
number of words and also the resilience of putting minimum ideas in maximum 
words. In the cliches of the time, such a writer was known as peimy-a-liner. 

Although we journalists consider Narada, our patron-saint, the ideal 
journalist of our time was Mahatma Gandhi, the Editor of Young India and 
later, of Harijan. But if his style of writing provided a model, the rapjxrrt 
between journalists and Sardar Patel was the model of how politicians and 
reporters should communicate in the best tradition of their respective professions. 

Lives of great men teach us — you all, I suppose, know the poem. The 
subject of my lecture is a great man and I svant to share with you my 
thoughts on what his life teaches us. I confess that my ovm experiment 
with the inspiration I got from the poem was not very rev/aiding. As I 
entered the profession of journalism, I studied the series printed by G. A- 
Natesan on Nation Builders. I found the narrative interesting but felt 
little inspiration. Perhaps, my sensibilities were dull; perhaps the narrative 
failed to communicate; perhaps the stories were couched in a language that 
made the ideals attributed to them look unattainable. 

I was thinking of the effect on my mind of the lives of men then alive 
and svho belonged to the era in which I %vas bom and grew. It v/as so 
different from the impact made on my irmocent mind by the other great men 
and v/omen of v;hom I had heard all throughout my childhood and adolescence. 

I may recall the impact of those names. I v/ouJd say that I believed that 
Krishna svas the ideal companion for every vmman, Sita and Savitii the ideal 
svife, Rama the ideal son, Lalahman the idea! brother, Nanak the ideal Guru, 
.Arjuna the ideal warrior and Birbal the idea! counsellor. 

All this was, of course, the impact of the environment in v/hich I was 
brought up. One’s childhood and youth leave imp>erishable impressions which 
make what is called one’s psyche and build one’s ethos. 

Next comes the search for one’s identity and the development of per- 
sonality. Here again environment plays a dominant part. You are bom into 
a household as the result of your J-.arma, you bring with you your share 
of luck or ill luck; you can by your actions make or m?r your destiny. Such 
things you hear casually in talks among elders, more often the women of 
the family or of the neighbourhood as they discuss births and deaths, mar- 
riages and miscarriages. A new child may bring luck, so also a spouse, or 
may be sometimes they do the opprsitc. 
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scheming and crafty in another. Politics is described as the science and art 
of government and when you ask ‘What arc his politics?’ or say ‘this is not 
politics,’ the word assumes a very different connotation. 

A politician is defined simply as one skilled in politics. In this sense, 
the term has also been defined as meaning a statesman. Perhaps, the more 
popular definition is ‘one interested or engaged in politics especially as a 
profession’ and ‘one who makes a trade of politics.’ Johnson’s famous indict- 
ment of patriotism as the last refuge of — perhaps represents the general view 
of those disgusted with politicians or who take a cynical view of politics itself. 

I would urge you to consider politics an honourable profession and a 
politician the indispensable political animal in a democratic society. The 
question that should concern us really is how to train this animal and it is 
in this role that the Sardar emerges as the master trainer. 

Indeed, if I may take the liberty of beating a drum, not my own, but 
the one entrusted to my care, I can make bold to say that Sardar Patel’s 
correspondence from 1 October 1915 to 12 December 1950 published by 
the Navajivan Trust in ten volumes of which I have the honour of being 
the editor, should be prescribed as the primer for all who adopt the profes- 
sion of politics. We hear quite a lot these days of the need for a cadre of 
trained and dedicated workers of political parties. They will have in Sardar 
Patel’s correspondence the gold mine that will help make themselves a genuine 
coin. 

Perhaps, I may add a word about what makes a statesman so that you 
may have a perview of the keynote to the lecture scheduled for tomorrow. A 
statesman is described in academic parlance as a person taking a prominent 
part, or skilled, in the management of state affairs, a sagacious far-sighted 
practical politician. 

Then for the purpose of drawing a line let me present the Sardar the 
politician as a person engaged in the profession of politics and the Sardar 
in the role of a statesrrran as one skilled in management of state affairs — a 
sagacious far-sighted politician. 

It is generally asked as to why in the past 25 years the Sardar has not 
figured in popular adoration or in official celebrations as well and as often 
as the other two of the triumvirate. 

Here again, I will take you back to the Indian psych?. We worship or 
revere or salute an uncommon man. Gandhi became an uncommon man 
when he wore the garb of a saint and became a Mahatma in word and deed. 
Nehru was sold to the people by Gandhi as a Prince who had put on the 
garb of a sadhu. Sardar Patel represented the coimnon man who had whole- 
heartedly dedicated himself to the service of the Mahatma and had become 
one with the Master in thought and deed. 
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A common man woiliips Uie uncommon man, be he a king, a Mahatma, 
a mercliant prince or a fabulously rich lawyer. Gandhi and Nehru were un- 
common men while Vallabhbhai Patel came on to the scene as a common 

Let me administer a mild shock to you. I do not believe any one can 
be a statesman unless he has be«3i a successhil politician. In sense, it is like 
asserting that a good householder must first be a good brahmachari and that 
a sanyasi or a monk must first be a good householder. 

The profession of politics is, I believe, the most honourable and the 
most exacting, and it can also be the most debasing. But one cannot be a 
statesman if he leaves any chink in his armour, while he practises pohtics. 
Why do we call a sanyasi a man of God? Because he detaches himself from 
his family, his dan and from his attachment to worldly goods and tempta- 
tions. Thus shorn of obligations he becomes dear-sighted and uses the 
wisdom acquired as a householder. 

Sardar Patel, the politician, was ilie sum total of the experience he bad 
acquired since childhood and the way be carved out destiny for himself. This 
acquisition was not the result of amtnu'on, but of the never-ending search 
for self-improvement and self-fulfilment. 

The Sardar was bom oa October 31, 1875 at N’adiad not far from 
Ahtnedabad in a family of Patidar Pateb, a hardy people, good both as 
warriors and as peasants. The family had plenty to eat and milk to drink. 
The mother was an expert spinner which helped to clothe her children. She 
would sing devotional songs to children and tell stories from Ramayana and 
hfahabharata. 

Vallabhbhai was the fourth in the family of five brothers and a sister. 

In those days childien went to school when they were about to enter their 
teens. No wonder the Sardar matriculated at 22. He had married at 18. 
gut in this respect he was luckier than his brother who was wedded at the 
age of 9. 

Anyway, die innate tendency of this man to resist injustice and to de- 
bunk the proud is exempLfied by three incidents. A teacher who unjustly 
caned a student had to apologise when VallabhUiai Jed the fellow students 
in a strike. Another teacher who ran a racket by overcharging prices for 
books and stauonery, was brought to his senses by a successful bojeotu A 

teacher who had the audacity to stand for election to a seat in the 
Xadiad Municipality was told fay his rich opponent, a very respectable Pad- 
either to withdraw or agree to a wager that the loser would have his 
' tachc shaved off — the worst disgrara m the social mores of those day. 

"ui Vallabhbhai licard of the wager he organized the students (his 
‘ I. ' ilel and made the bania lose the poll and publicly suffer the 
monkey brigauei 

disgrace. 


S.C.-X-31 
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(A) For want of money, the Sardar had to forego college education. 
He studied privately and had to borrow books from others to prepare himself 
for and pass the ULstrict Pleaders’ Examination. He started practice at Godhra 
but soon shifted to Borsad where he made a name on the criminal side. 
Perhaps nothing brings out tlie stern character of tlie man as well as the 
manner in which he received the news of the death of his wife while he was 
arguing a case. He overcame his emotion and kept on pleading. That he did 
not remarry was a further proof of the values he cherished. 

The reason that prompted him to take to bar was that in all impor- 
tant cases clients preferred to engage barristers in addition to a local lawyer, 
hov/ever eminent and competent the latter might be. They were paid larger 
fees. Vallabhbhai felt it humiliating to sit in court as assistant to those whom 
he knetv as generally of inferior calibre. Self respect more than money was 
the predominant factor, in making him apply for admission to the course in 
England. 

His brother Vithalbhal claimed preference as the elder one and took 
the course instead. Vallabhbhai not only surrendered his right but looked 
after the brother’s family. When his turn came he did his course in the 
fashion of the rugged but determined peasant. He tvould walk long distance 
to the library to read law books and walk back home thus saving bus fare and 
maintaining his health as well. He fell ill and the British doctor wanted to 
amputate his leg, but a German doctor cured him with an operation which 
the Sardar underwent without chloroform. The Sardar not only finished his 
study in six instead of 12 terms but stood first and won a prize of £ 50. 

It was in 1921 that I first met Sardar Patel in his capacity as Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee of the 37 th session of the Indian Kational 
Congress. I found a complete break with the past in the way the pandal 
and the Congress Ivagar had been organized, and the session was conducted in 
the most orderly and disciplined way. It was there that I learned hotv 
Sardar Patel had joined Gandhiji in 1917 and had organized the municipal 
election in Ahmedabad so well that the Congress party captured almost all 
the elected seats. The Sardar as President of the Alunidpal Board got the 
ICS Commissioner changed and thus pulled the prestige of the steel frame 
down a peg or two. Since I had heard stories of how' the Nehrus had made 
a bonfire of their foreign-made apparel it was a stirprise to me that similar 
publicity had not been given to the fact that the Sardar too had been fasti- 
dious a'Dout European dress and used to get his sdfi collars laundered in 
Bombay. What is more, he was daily at the club playing bridge— a ball mark 
then of Westernisation- ^^hen he joined Gandhi he burnt all his foreign 
clothes, socks and hats and from then on wore dhoti, kurta and a chaddar, 
adding a w'arm jacket in winter. It was the garb of the common man. 
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But what brought him to the |»aaacio o! politicaJ gJory was the groom- 
ing he receited while managing municipal afiairs, fighting floods, drought and 
epidemics, leading a no-tax campaign in Kaira, flag satyagraha campaign in 
N'agpur, raising Rs. 10 lalfat for Tdak Swaraj) a Fund, enrolling 3 lalh 
memben of the Congrea party in Gujarat, building a big hospital in Ahmeda- 
bad on tiie grounds of the Congress session and helping mill-workert to have 
a fair deal from the millmwncrs. 

After Nagpur Sat>-agraha the Sardar successfully conducted Borsad 
Sal)agraha in the first week of December 1923. It lasted five weeks. It was 
as a protest against the pumtive tas impooed on the people above 16 includ- 
ing women to meet the cost erf the additional police posted in the Taluka 
to catch hold of a dacolL A secret document came to Saidar’s bands which 
proved that the Government had supplied a rifle and bullets to one dacoit to 
help him to catch another dacoit. It was a thnliing fight, as thrilling as the 
later Bardoli Satyagraha, though of short duration. But it inspired both masses 
and workers be)-ond measure- (Ravisbanler Maharaj thereafter devoted a 
better part of his life in the service of the so-called criminal tribes of the 
Kbeda Dist. In 1930 was opeoed a school for their children and only recent- 
ly a girb school too has been started. But the seeds for such work were 
sown during that penod.l 

It was only a petson seasoned in the field of battle for poLtical rights 
and fairplav for the underdog who could be counted on to implement what 
then seemed a utopian programme of paraJ)'sing the all-powerful British Gov- 
ernment through non-violent non-co-operation VNltat Sardar Patel did at Bar- 
doli Is written impenshably tn the chronicle of the freedom struggle of 
India. It was he who made Gandhi’s formula viable and sold it to the nation. 
.Mahatma Gandhi knmv front then on (bat Vallabhhhai was the Sardar of 
his non-violent army, the military genius who could wu a battle without firing 
a shot or shedding a drop of blood. 

Even though political reward for such outstanding performance was 
deferred, I can vouch as a journalist that after Bardoli none stood higher than 
the Sardar in the Gandbian echdevt. Jawaharial Nehru was of course, out- 
side the Gandhian entourage even though he was totally loyal to the master, 
the revolutionary Gandhi. 

It was Pandit Motilal Nehru who moved from the chair the resoiuuon 
on the Sardar’s achievement at Bardoli for which he deserved the Congress 
crown. He described Vallabhbhai as the “matchless general” and his fol- 
lowers as the “Baladava bactalioa rf Bardoli" at the Congress semon in 
Calcutta In 1928. 

Peihaps the most typical etpresioo of the Sardar’s poLtical pbila.ophy 
was given when he spoke thus to the Kathiawar PoLtical Conference in 
1929: ‘You hope for much fiom me b eca u m a short whde ago I was able 
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to do something in Bardoli which you found inspiring and tvorth while. 
May I be frank? I live in British India where restrictions of speech are 
fetver than in Kathiawar, but I do not like making public speeches; indeed 
I believe too much talking does more harm than good. I must tell you what 
Is your principal defect; this I could do much better if I had the sweetness 
of tongue which you have. But I am a peasant, and have been accustom- 
ed to speak bltmtly. I must therefore ask you to learn to distinguish between 
politeness and flattery. You will see I am neither old nor young but have 
reached a stage where young and old age meet. I derive inspiration and en- 
thusiasm from the young wliich I try to moderate by the e-vperience of age. 
Wherever I go in India, I hear cries of revolution, but nowhere revolution 
is achieved by mere shouting, however loud. Remember it is the silent work- 
er who achieved revolutions. I keep Gandhiji away from my work. IVe are 
not likely to develop a capacity for initiatve and independent action, if tve 
always look to him for guidance. Our chief defect is lack of discipline and 
organization. IVe do not know how to be soldiers. In this age of individual 
independence, we have mistaken licence for liberty.’ 

The Sardar now moved about the country and presided over Political 
Conferences in Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra and toured Karnataka and 
Bihar. He presided over the Karachi session of the Congress in 1931 which 
set a new pattern of holding session in open stadium and dretv up the charter 
of Fundamental Rights later embodied in the Union Constitution and now 
the subject of heated argument before the Supreme Court about thdr sanctity. 

Gandhi svith whom the sardar shared life in jail had this to say: 
‘One of the greatst joys of my life was that I had an opportunity of staying 
in prison with the Sardar. I knew of his invincible courage and of his burning 
love for our coimtr>' but never before had I had good fortune to spend so much 
time vrith him as I was able to do during these sheteen months. His affection 
and love ovenvhelmed me and reminded me of my dear mother. I would never 
have imagined, that he possessed such qualities and maternal affection.’ 

IVhen Gandhi withdrew from the Congress and took leave from its emotion- 
charged session in Bombay in 1934 Congressmen felt a sense of security in 
that Gandhi had bequeathed to them the Sardar, his general and Jawaharlal 
his torch-bearer. The Congress having derided to contest elections Sardar 
Patel was entrusted with the task of organizing the campaign. 

His genius for siring up individuals, his extraordinary abiht>' to raise 
funds and put the recalcitrants in their place, was rewarded with resounding 
electoral successes. I will quote here what Maniben Patel has stated from her 
jjeisonal knowledge: 

The Sardar became the party boss from the time he became bead of 
the Parliamentary' Board. He was also the party’s main fund-raiser. The Con- 
gress High Command, of which he tvas the mainspring, functioned as a moral 
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prop for the Chief Ministcra agwnst the administrative machine directed by 
the British. 

“I used to sleep by the te]q>bone to talc calls that came at odd hoiua 
of the night so that the Sardar’s sleep was not distmhed. I took dowm mess- 
ages and passed them on to him the next morning. One such call came at 
midnight from Biswanath Das, then Premier of Omsa. He had decided to 
resign over the choice of a provincial ofHcial to act as Governor. The Sardar 
backed him and Viceroy yielded. 

"I may recall a meeting the Sardar had with Bombay Governor Lumley 
in 1937 at Lumley’s request. U lasted about an hour. Lumley told the Sardar 
that he would be Premier of Bombay, but the land* confiscated from the pea- 
sants of Qardoli would never be returned. The Sardar replied; ‘Note it down 
that I am not going to be Premier and also that the lands will be relumed 
to the peasants.' 

“The Sardar took many unpopular decisions in party and Government 
matters, but his decisioas tvere accepted because be had o<7 axe to grind. He 
was not amenable to threats or blackmail. He had no property of bis own 
and he was above extraneous considerations. He bad nothing to lose, had 
no ambition and r>o desire to ding to ofliee.” Here the quotation from Manl- 
ben ends. 

The master with the cane baoging on the wall was Sardar Patel and 
all Coageess Premiers and their colleagues and supporters knew it. What hoiV' 
ever, was not known so widely svas the emotional strain under which the 
Iron Man forced himself to enforce disdplioe A glimpse of this inner turmoil 
is provided by tvhat he once wrote as “A Word to Congressmen.” Tliis docu- 
ment in its own way may be regarded as his will and testament in the 
sphere of institutional discipline. Hesiad: **Forloog>can I have worked as a 
soldier of the Congress. 1 still consider myacir a soldier though many call 
me a Sardar. To my fellow soldiers I rcspectfidly submit that our only claim 
to po^ver and authority spnngs from our hasiog followed Mahatma Candhs 
io Uie fight for India’s freedom. Any further and future claim or honour that 
wafind shall also be through sacriftceforlhe poor and the downtrodden. Humi- 
lity is a Congressman's first requisite because that is the E^dge of service. Our 
proper place is not at vantage points of power but at vantage poiaU of ser- 
vice. ^Vho shall be minUters, and where dial! suie capiuls and other things 
be located are matters for small people to talk and write about. CoBgressroen 
will bo forced and pushed into seats of power if they arc true Congressmen. 

“For years I never spoke from a Congress platform. Etennow I fear 
to make a speech, lest some unguarded word of mine should hurt somebody s 
fcelmgs or interests. It would be unbefitting a senant. A soldier keep* bb 
feet firmly on the soil. He U not afraid to la«. But those who have risen high 
risk a Ikll if they arc not careful Hence those in position of auihoniy should 
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be ^vatchful day and night. Let Congressmen escLev/ desire for power. Let 
able workers be brought forward. If it becomes necessary' for us to sit in seats 
of authority let our hands be clean, our tongues mild, our hearts sound and 
our vision clear.” 

It has been my long-standing belief that the true grandeur of Patel’s 
personality will never be known fully unless it is imderstood with what feeling 
he led many of his near and dear brothers in arms throughout the ordeal of 
fire outwardly without the slightest hint of vacillation. Perhaps his outlook 
on the life of a man vrith a mission is best illustrated by what !Mr. Rasiklal 
Parikh, now a member of the Lob Sabha, told me not long ago. He said; 

“I had joined the 1930 struggle and was continuously in active life e.xcept 
for small periods when I svent to the university for completing my studies. In 
August 1937, 1 had returned to India after completing my degree course at Lon- 
don University. I was to go back to London in 1933 for my final law exami- 
nation. Just at that time the struggle for responsible government started in 
Rajkot State, Dhebarbhai and his colleagues were arrested and sent to jail- 
.kfter a protest meeting in Jlrmah HaU in Bombay against the Rajkot State's 
repression the Sardar sent for me and asked if I woidd agree to go to Rajkot 
and be in charge of the conduct of the struggle. This meant that I was to 
give up my study of law in England. I told him that v.'hatever be asked me to 
do I would do. On his instructions, I v/ent to Rajkot. There at the end of 
the day’s programme of direct action I used to ring him up every evening 
and give him the account of the events and outline of next day’s programme. 
He never questioned our action at any time on any score and I was surpris- 
ed to see that the Sardar whose name inspired fear was so tnisting. He 
did not interfere with our initiative. His response or reaction on phone 
alw'ays was “Han Thik Hai” {it is all right). 

“In 1945, I v.'as thinking of doing some income-earning work so that 
I v.-as less of a burden to my elder brother who v.'as bearing the 
financial brunt of my living and public activities. I mentioned this to 
Dhebarbhai v/ho very astutely suggested that that would amount to my 
vrithdrav.'ing partly from public life, and that I should mention this to 
the Sardar and should not do it without seeking his blessings, Dhebarbhai 
and I went to Bombay to meet .Sardar Sabeb. \STien I mentioned to 
him my intention of jo i ni n g some business and I would, therefore, be 
doing only part time work in the organLsation, he kept quiet. 5Vhen I told 
him that I had come to him for his consent, he said; ‘Look Rasiklal, when 
you first joined the struggle I had felt happy that there has been one addi- 
tion to our army of fakirs. The fakirs feel happy when some one joins them 
as a fakir , but it is not tne custom of a fakir to agree to a fakir leaving 
the order. So if you want to go, you ma'y go: there is never a question of 
my consent’. On the spur of the moment and touched hy his sentiments 
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I said; ‘I won’t go it I have not your blessings’, and my break from active 
political struggle was just thwarted.” 

The Maliaraja of Bhavnagsw w*o was made the Governor of Madras 
used to tell me Uiat whenever he had the occasion of meeting Sardar Patel 
he always felt he met his own lather— that was the feeling the Sardar ins- 
pired in him. I think that was the experience of many persons who came in 
touch with him as a leader. His approach was to pat the small worker on his 
back for the sincere work be did. 

TIic Second World War broke out and with it came the withdrawal of 
the Congress parly from politicaJ offices. Replying to a speech by Sir Samuel 
Hoare, then Secretary of Stale for Dominions, who had asked in the Hoxise 
of Commons whether India was Rt for independence, the Sardar stated at a 
public meeting in Ahmedahad: "If you lose the war, you will have lost 
everything, and even if you win, you will have suffered so heavily that your 
victory will be an empty one. At the end of the wax, I declare no nation will 
remain subject to another. A great revolution is goi&g to sweep the people 
everywhere. We sliall see a new world emerge out of the fiery ordeal of this 
svar.” Could any coital gater have spoken more propheticaliy ? 

Back in the firing line the Sardar was arrested under the Defence of 
India Act in November 1940 for participating in satyagraha launched by 
Gandtu to press Britain for firm commitment on Indian independence. He 
was imprisoned and sent to Yarvada. Released on 20 August 1941 for ill 
health, he participated in the unfruitfui talks in New Delhi on Cripps’ pro- 
posals for a solution of the political deadlock. The inevitable struggle followed. 

Sue this was to be the final confrontation symbolised by the QMtc India reso- 
lution passed by the AtCC in Bombay and the arrest on 9 August 1942 of 
Gandhi and the memben of the Congress Working Committee. The ‘‘do or 
die” slogan lit afresh the fire of revolt sviih the result that the new Viceroy, 
Lord ^Vaveli, released the nation’s leaders and called them to a conference 
in Simla in June 1945. Although the Conference ivas sabotaged by Jinnah 
in collusion wills Lord WaveJJ’s ICS advisers, the Viceroy decided with 
the consent of the parties conociried to order a fresh ejection in the winter 
of I'145-46. 

It was a momentous election which ultimately sealed the fate of India 
and ted to the partition of the country. Th» election was underCakefl under 
the orders of the British Coyemmeot of the day. On 0 May 1945 the Seco^ 
World War in Europe ended ofllcially. Immediately, the Labour Party in 
England demanded the end of the Coahtion Ministry headed by It'inston 
Churchill. In July, a General Ekecioa was held in which the Labour Party 
came out victorious and a Labour Govoninent was formed with Oement 
Attlee as Prime Minister. It gave the first priority to Indian affairt and came 
to a decision that a General Election must be held immediaicJy in India 
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with a view to ascertaining Indian opinion on the future constitution of India. 
Tlie new Central Assembly which was to come into e.Kistence as a result of 
the election was also to function as a constitution-making body. 

When the question of leadership of the election campaign came for 
consideration, opinion within the Congress was unanimous that it was Sardar 
Patel who must be chosen as the Chairman of the Congress Election Board. 
The letter of 1 October 1945, which was addressed by Sardar Patel to Pandit 
Nehru asked the latter to draw up the Congress Election Manifesto. The 
advice given to Nehru in the letter was that the manifesto should be on the 
basis of “Independence or Quit India.” The next task was to raise funds for 
election e.xpenses and selection of the Congress candidates. The task of select- 
ing candidates was undertaken by Sardar Patel and Maulana Azad, the 
President of the Congress jointly whereas that of raising funds svas left to 
SardarPatel. Jawaharlal Nehru kept himself aloof from the organisational 
part of the election campaign. His task was to address mass meetings in 
various parts of the country. 

There was a mad race for power everywhere and for this end there 
was no hesitation in resorting to character-assassination of the opponents. There 
was sharp exchange of views bebveen Patel and ^^zad on the selection of some 
candidates. Nevertheless, they managed to preserve their image of single- 
minded unity. 

V. Shankar who was Sardar PatePs Secretary during the period the 
Sardar held ministerial ofEce has written in the souvenir released by the Citi- 
zens Council of Delhi on 31 October last that during the last phase of the 
functioning of the triumvirate — Gandhi, Nehru and Patel — “the dominating 
figure was that of the Sardar.” 

At last when the stage was set for either the transfer of power or a final 
showdo^vn, I knew from my contacts with the high-ups in New Delhi that 
none caused greater perturbation in the minds of Britons and their stooges in 
British India and in the Indian States than the Iron Man. They had develop- 
ed respect and even awe for the Sardar as a politician. Standing at the 
crossroad of history they asked themselves and their coterie: What svill the 
Sardar want? What svill he do? 

I can vouch from my knowledge as a journalist that the Sardar was 
largely responsible for making the Congress Working Committee accept the 
Cabinet Mission plan to gain strategic advantage by holding the reins of power 
and that he plumped for Dominion Status to gain a firm foothhold for the 
ultimate attainment of puma swaraj. It was in the three months preceding 
the transfer of power that history was made and it was the Sardar’s courage, 
clarity of mind and conviction that largely helped to pull off the deal that led 
to the transfer of power on 15 August 1947. 
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SaWIA* PATtL*->'n» SrATUUAX 

Ilie purjxJte of )aterJ»y** tacaiociAt lecture Hat to ^Incribe Sardar Patel 
UiC poliiidan. llie nanaiixe nuletl with the trarufer of power and the 
etner^fence of a/j indrjx’ndent India widi a Cotemment of Hhich JaHahar* 
iai Nehru wrat the Prune Minister and Sanlar Patel Deputy Prime Minuter. 
.Vtalutma (laudht lulfenns from the agony of partition arid of blood-letting 
that preceded ar»J Adfowed if, v»a» not iimefii in New Delhi to hear Jawa- 
harlai Nehru* ‘irrit with dotiny’ oratiott at lire icro hour on the midnight 
of M;15 Augujt 1947. 

But Gandhi, Nehru and Paid arc three name* ineairicably uoten into 
t.he pattern of Indian hiiiory in the great and thnlling >ear* leading up to 
itjicjren lence an I iinincdiatrly after. ValUbtibhai. luilihe Gandhi and Nehru, 
wai burr) |K>nr. He »*ai of ;)ea*ant ttock. llu early life was a itruggle to get 
educated. A man who matnculatcJ at 37, an age at which other >oung 
Indian* complete their unitmiiy atuJio, and who tlirough laboriou* »clf- 
teaebing riualified at a dutrici pleader, *hould have normally remained in Ibis 
Italian for the mt of hit woiLm; life Out VaJIabhbhai, llhe lil* bnlliant 
elder brother Vilhaibhai, wa* not to be aatidied with a pedestrian part in 
die life of a small town, lie thought big. His mind was frrd by Uie desire 
to dcsclop hi* latent laletiu to their full capacity. 

Tire civil duobedience campaign in Oardoli in 1921 v>a* tbe tuming-poiat 
in Patel'* {xslitical career. It projected him on the national scene at a man of 
action, clear headed and firm of purpose and a truiicd lieutenant of Gandlii. 
The nriluh Ha} cap/tuJarrd m the face of die struggle led by Vallabhbhai and 
tlie salyagraha was called olf. 

'IliL* same capacity foe elfeetive leadership rescaled itself throughout 
Vatlabhblui’s career of puhh'c rcrvice spread o»er tour decadrs. Uleiher he 
was arranging relief for victims of Hood or pestilence or communal Molence, 

Or fijhiiog arrogini and overweening Briusb bureaucrats for cisic rights or 
against unjust land rases, or marsluUing tupporl tor mas* saiyagiaha or for 
Congrcsi candidates in l«>«h peotincial oe national elections, he showed the 
same initiative and euganisational ability he had successfully displayed as a 


rebellious triiool Imv. 

Freedom brought wiMi »l i>«v problems. Popularly-elected ministers 
l.aJ .o be in ihur «« funttioB.. lluraBCr.U h.d 1« Ic.™ thai H.y 

no looter .ee.eJ o fmgb -bsaer bul U.e pe<.|Je of Indio. The fendnl ™le of 
Princely Indio h.d lo be eh«geJ lo meJ. «.* .he need. of. demoeende 
.teueiuee ...yon.l.e m <be wi.he, of, he 

TI Sardar acted in four sphere* as the consaence of the Congress party. 
r» the conduct of elections to the Central and provincial legis- 

ne real ^^o As.«einWy, incliiding Uic selection of candidates 

iaturcs anil mllcction and distribution of funds to finance die 

for the p-srey ticl« 
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electoral battle; the second concerned the integration of Princelj' states into 
the Indian Union and their democratisation; the third v/as about super- 
vision of provincial ministries manned by Congressmen and control of the 
administrative machine especially relating to law and order, and the fourth 
pertained to the shaping of the Constitution, especially the chapters on Funda- 
mental Rights and safeguards for the Princes, the Civil Ser\^ce and the mino- 
rities. 

The Sardar gained reputation as an Iron ^lan because of the manner 
in which he, as custodian of free India’s Home Affairs, brought about and 
maintained internal stability in the wake of the holocaust that preceded and 
foUosved the coimti^-’s blood-drenched partition. His genius for organisation 
found full scope in the task of forging national imity by successfully initiating 
the move for the merger of the Princely States first into unions and later 
absorption into the Indian Union. He also acquired the reputation of an Iron 
Man as the party boss. Congress members of various legislative bodies and 
Pradesh Congress Committees v.ere personally knosvn to him and he gave 
no quarter to those guilty of indiscipline or misbehaviour. 

I have attended most of the birthday celebrations of the Sardar at the 
Sardar Patel Vidyalaya of the Gujarat Education Society, New Delhi, headed 
by my friend H. ^L Patel — with a distinguished record in the IC.S — now a mem- 
ber of the Lok Sabha. Every President, Vice-President and Prime Minister of 
India since the birth of Republic has presided over the celebrations at the 
Vidyalaya. These distinguished presons had a different style and used the oppor- 
tunity to refer to the Sardar and also expound thdr views on education and 
their political philosophy. The one who excelled their political philosophy, the 
one v/ho excelled them all in my viev.- in the appropriateness of the theme, v/as 
thelate Dr. Zakir Hussain. He held the audience spell bound, not ivith bomilies 
but vdth a narrative of anecdote after anecdote from the .Sardar’s life to show 
how human, how compassionate, how secular, hov/ firm and hov/ vdse he was 
in all he said and did. 

Another annual celebration in the Union Capital of the Sardars birthday 
centres round the garlanding of his statue in the Patel Chowk lacing Parliament 
Home in Parliament Street, and a Jayanii Samaroh organized by the Citizens 
Council, Delhi, of v/hich the leading figures are Prakash Veer Shastri and 
Kan'.varlal Gupta. This function, too, has been presided os'cr by two Presidents 
of the Union and by Jayaprakash Narain. This year the chief guest vras Defence 
Minister Jagjivan Ram. 

Since I was to deliver these lectures, I paid special attention to svhat v.-as 
saidaboutthe greatSardar on his 97th birthday. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
referring to the trying period of the struggle for freedom called the Sardar a 
most shining star on the Indian fiimamcnt and recalled Sarojini Kaidu’s descri- 
ption of him as a golden jesvel enclosed in an iron casket. He v. as firm or soft 
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as the occasion demanded. The Sardar, she added, wanted to make the cotintry 
great and the nation should rededicate ilsdf to the ideals he stood for. ^ 

An hour earlier, the Air Chief Marshal P. C. Lai garlanded the Sardai’s 
statue in Patel Chowlc and recalled that the great leader taught them ste^- 
fastness, initiatis’e and discipline. There is a special appropriateness m ® 
Chief Marshal’s assodation with this function. It may not be rememtere 
it was the Sardar’s initiaU^ e in rushing ammuiution and men by ® 

avaUabIc dvil aircraA that sas-cd Srinagar airfield from >nvade« an 
our troops to land and save it in the nick of time and turn e U e 
against Pakistan-backed tribal hordes. It was the shll of an air pi o 
saved the Sardar’s life when on a flight from Delhi to Jaipur the ^ 

loped trouble and the pilot forcelanded the plane safely by spottmg m the dar 
night a sandy river bed. 

Th. funcSon «nu.lly by .h. C™1 "f ^ 

Red r«« i. i. . -- » 

.how..byU.,p<.w™ th.. P»l.»h 

dope 10 thot of Gaodhi «»d P*o. llubior bod .tolcd 

Veer Shastri said at the function last mo , ,v of the Sardar’i birth- 

.0 P 0 . 0 I VidyoUy. orgooko^ d»t d.o c<»o.f con,™.oy Sori.r . 
day would be made a national affair. ..... .. <■ . 

Red Fort function spotlighted the highlights of a 

Those who spoke at the Red President of the 

great career. Kanwarlal Gupta, fom J ^ ^ 

Celebration Committee, e*pre»«J i^tor>-, he added 

the unity of India would not ,Mody. President of the Sv*a. 

was the stature a person gained er e ,bTshcd to sen e 

tantra Part>-, described Sardar a« « ^braced Gaadhian poliucs when 

the nation Kaka Kalelkar reca , . - nevv plan of war which stamped 

he found that the Mahatma h es » Sardar the right general who 

bio. a. o ..dlio..y g»o.. Ho ^ “.tpiulU. R-i "o - ,.j. 

believed in and worked for R J- ^ „ U.c greatest 

Moraiji Desai, leader of ^e jj Sardar had been amidst them 

nation-builder afler Gandh. an ^btems baffmg the present leadership, 

he would have found b, suting that the Sardar’s stature 

Prakash Veer Shastn s . . ^ realto* of hi»‘oO- 

grew taller svithjears m. puUicatioa by die Nasaj.san Trust of 

Atal Behari \ajpa)ee. ^ volume on Kashmir w-as a great 

Sardar Patel’s correspondence, ^ Sardar who worked behind the 

revelation. It reond ^ *“* 

scene and brought the * Sbeikb Abdullah. 

uncos cred the real ace hk point effectively by recalling what 

Defence juo, in London in 1930. dial whereas die former 

Lord Mounibaitcn had 1 
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Viceroy thought that India would take 15 years to be welded into a united 
nation, the Sardar had achieved the miracle in 10 to 12 months. The Defence 
Minister added that the Sardar stood for the welfare of the kisan and of labour 
and moulded capitalists to his purpose. 

D. V. Tahmankar, a colleague, who worked as our London Correspondent 
when I was joint Editor of The Hindustan Times, has stated in his biography 
of Sardar Patel (page 285) published by Gcoge Allen and Unwin Ltd. of 
London that “there is hardly a village or town in India which does not have 
a ‘Mahatma Gandhi Road’ or a ‘Jawaharlal Nehru Park’; large pictures and 
statues of both men dominate the scene wherever you go. Sardar Patel is not 
given such widespread recognition; nor is that likely. Yet Patel’s contribution 
to the making of modem India is no whit less vital important than that of the 
other two. If we were not denied the privilege of assessing the significance of his 
work with hLstrorical objectivity, because we are too near the events, we might 
say that Patel’s work was more important, in some ways, than that of Nehru at 
least.” 

I could sense for the first fime in the atmosphere of Delhi on 31 October 
that the ruling party had begun to feel that the Sardar was being monopolised 
by the Opposition parties, especially the Jan Sangh, and it should give up its 
previous posture and include the Sardar in its own pantheon of heroes. I may 
be wong. 

Perhaps this feeling has been partly inspired by the tribute Jaya Prakash 
Narain paid to the Sardar in the speech he had written out in Hindi for the 
celebration which abruptly ended last year as the siren for a black-out was 
sounded. 

I quote extracts from the text of J. P.’s speech published in the Indepen- 
dence Day issue of the fortnightly magazine. The States of New Delhi. The 
English version of the speech has been authenticated byj. P. himself. He said: 
“Pandit Prakash Veeiji recalled how on a similar occasion Rajaji imburdened 
his heart by publicly confessing to a wrong he had once done to the Sardar. 
Well, I find myself in the same situatuion; the dominant feeling svithin me 
today is one of self-reproachment because during his life time I was not merely 
a critic but an opponent of the great Sardar. For his leadership in the strugggle 
for independence I had great admiration and respect. And yet we Congress Socia- 
lists, who tvished to see India take to the path of socialism, considered the 
Sardar a reactionary who was and would remain a defender and supporter of 
capitalism. The Sardar’s reason for displeasure with us was that as a Marxist 
I criticised Gandhiji’s vietvs and opposed them although I must say that I res- 
pected him to the point of reverence. . . . After independence the adroitness with 
which the Sardar integrated the various Princely States •with India, peacefully 
and with the consent of mlers, was something unique. No other leader but the 
.Sardar could have pulled off the feat, ... The Kashmir issue alone was somehow 
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left to Pandit Nehru, which proved to be unfortunate for the naUon. 

of Panditji’s rcushandling the issue is no longer our “‘"'na p “ ^ 

deringasa controversy in tite U. N. and it. Security Councd and ? 

it up every now and then. Many a veteran leaden m 

that had the matter been handled by the Sardar (an i 

main) he would have found a -‘J^*»0'«lu^«-d.husptes«^ 

• 1 1. J .V.. f«F IK and a cause of bitterness and anirnoi.ii> net 
n..ng a pereaa.al haadacha U.a. J.„;d>a,I.lji wa. conddarad 

ween India and Pabstan I bad ^ 

ancaperton foaaign affaira in Gongrei. o- 

in K. M. Munshi’s 'Bhavans Journal a letter u, hnme to me 

.ha maa a g,=ah.aa,. I ““ baak a. fta hh.aiy of .ha 

in which ho was not considoad bcodad U.a Sardirh advioa, 

past faw yean I am convinced ^ i, So loog as die 

China would not have beaome the p„Eres.i.as, ..... 

reins ofthe country were in the iron tan Congress all comp- 

the Socialists and Commuoists, as a m change the economic and 

lained that Patel made it *ome responsible miniiten. 

social structure of the country. j, ,, j„„ „ prove 

But with the passing a.vay of ^ p,.*i,ed alms of the Con- 

himself. Dot apart from some verbal „ i, plain for e.erjhody to 

gross, little progrea was made towa. „„e„ploymenl has 

see. The rich have ‘■=o«»' pri.adon mid spent dtetr ) Ou.b 

mounted. Those who had volon f ^ j.p^ ^ comfoib 

behiod ban suecombed to tb= lure P<> 

. n. Ibis suge ibe plan falbabadur Sbuui had 
I.i.approp,..elom=n»" " “ „„ ,J. .mel" as be came lo 

for perpetuabng the Sardar s m Pakistani in.asion in l%a, was a 

be known after d,e "‘f J” largely eatned him d.e honour of lead, 

coohdant of Jauabailal. ^ B„, Lalbahadur bad n.m from the 

ing me ruling parly after ,„,d n,e U ..1 uh.le be would 

raik. and was an be unuld el.ange bis roununne policy 

adhere » h.. Si. of d.= Sardar in die way produeuo. 

and 1.1. prior.de., l....PP'^^,„^j„d„. Ue ... mU, moUon die ulea 

of weald, should be g„ic ut ibe easien. end uf Kaj Pa* m be 

of raising sUtue. for “.e m.d.r d.e ^opy -be-e King 

Dell... He wndul .o ,„rf, „e .anwd d.n .o be Oaoked by .nine. J 

George-. .Cue was ”''S“ Jg'jj.ai PaWl. His.uddcn dead, ended dm. bo^Ue 
JawahaiU Nehru m-d « ^ bnn. aid.., ap,,ro.ed ur.ml^W 

proiect; now even „„ bero.i.eaiu d.c.iang,ogclu.m,e of d.e 

Lhap.,d.e idea ^ .be Sasdar would ma,k die a. ailed .pu,. .n 

country, and ^c ^ 


projecting foe ^““5* 


lenieu"' - . 

^ me groat mtegratet. 
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I have no doubt that tlic Sardar would have summarily dismissed all ideas 
of naming institutions after him or raising statues. Pie did it in the case of a 
proposal emanating from Bangalore for raising institutions named after him and 
Maniben. He was even opposed to preserving records of his letters. As recalled 
by hlaniben his philosophy was summed up in the injunction: “WTiynot create 
history rather than waste time writing it?” 

I presume most of you know B. Shiva Rao, veteran journalist-cum-politician. 
He and his wife Kitty Shiva Rao were among the circle of persons who had 
ready access to Nehru and were his admirers. Shiva Rao had taken special 
interest in Constitution-making since he worked as an aide to .Annie Besant in 
preparing the draft of a Commonwealth of India Bill and as an aide to Tej 
Bahadur Sapru in preparing the outline of a constitution for India. He was a 
member of the Constituent .Assembly and since his brother the famous jurist Sir 
Senegal Narasimha Rao was Consdtutional Adviser to the Nehru Cabinet, Shiva 
Rao had a unique opportunity to assess the part played by various individuals 
m shaping the key sections of the Constitution. He has written an article on 
this subject in the souvenir published on the occasion of the celebration of the 
Sardar’s 97 th birthday by the Citizens Council in Delhi. 

Shiva Rao had given a vivid account of how the Sardar master-minded 
delicate questions raised by fundamental rights and the issue of minorities. He 
assesses the Sardar in the follotving words: “His forthright manner was often 
misunderstood; but he was a realist to the core and the goal he had set for 
himself and before the country was of a strong and united nation. No one 
among the leaders rvho were at the helm of affairs at a crucial period in our 
history' had Sardar Patel’s vision and his rare capacity for wise compromise.” 

Shiva Rao had also recalled the words of the Sardar as he considers 
them relevant today in the wake of the recent abolition of the privileges of the 
ICS oiScers. The Sardar had said: “Whan the Independence Act was to be 
passed in Parliament the draft was sent here. The leaders of the nation were 
called for; the Cabinet was there, the Congress President was there, your Presi- 
dent was there and your Leader was there. Mahatma Gandhi was also present. 
Every section was scrutinized and the draft was approved. After that it was 
passed in Parliament. Now, these guarantees were circulated before that to the 
provinces. AU provinces agreed. It was also agreed to incorporate these into the 
Constituent Assembly’s new Constitution. That is one part of the guarantee. Have 
you read that history ? Or, you do uot care for recent history after you have 
begun to make history? If you do that I will tell you we have a dark future. 
Learn to stand upon your pledged woid, and, aLo as a man of experience I 
tell you, do not quarrel with the instruments with vs-hich you want to work.” 

The Sardar s magnanimity and sense of fairplay have been brought out 
strikingly by' a small inddeut. A member of the Congress Party asked the Sardar 
with a sense of grievance: “Why was Dr. Ambedkar, who ViaH been a bitter 
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critic of Gandhiji and an oppcoient of the Congress Party, cLosen to be tlic 
Chairman of the DrafHng Committee? The Sardar’s reply was characteristic: 
“^Vhaf do you know of Constitudoa-maiiog^’' he asked and added, “We have 
chosen the best man for the job.” 

I can add to this fieini personal knowledge that he had the late Sir C. P. 
Ramaswamy /Ujar as his personal guest and even recommended him for 
ambassadorship in Washington. He forgave Sir C. P. the unpatriotic part he 
had played in joining hands with the Corficld-Bhopal clique and advising the 
Maharaja of Travancore to opt for independence since he had hU sea coast 
free to keep conUct vrith Paldslan and other friendly countries. It was enough 
for the Sardar that Sir C. P. had recanted and that his talent was at the 
country’s service. These inddenU demolish the charge that the Sardar never 
forgave those who crossed his path. If Sardar Patel s thoughts as “ 

the correspondence could be codified, they would help the growth of healthy 
public hfe. an efficient and honest administration and creadon of a in 

..liieh tit nation's tvealth would grow and so also gtonal wtlfa.t basrf on 


sodal justice. 

Attording to lint, ft, in.utnc dtt »l, bastion, ol 
in Asia India and Japan. Hw P.lis»n Go.,™.,.., 
victim to tlie familiar Nazi disease of seeing enemies roun 

Ht btlivtd d,a. introastd prodnonon and “f atrf 

^Id bt posslblt ooly^f or dtt tonnntmi.. 

strious tonctro." I. ,tt«d to bin plain ibal 
rooro rofngtt. ft.n. Ea.t Bt.g.l wid,oo. • 

East and West Btngal. “= bnilding tnaicHsl. ,to 

cen of foodgrain their requirements of cloth, 

by orations on platforms by chansrn 

tlo„o„ctjo.„d,toaldno. bo,t.n»-. and dtt 

“Unless we are quite dear ^ 

administrator ends and vice versa, ^.anU and the poliuciani uhidi 

trodvt adjasontn. bt.wtcn dw Go.»nn,„..- 

U nrotssasy ft, dw w«ln.g of • d™ ^ 

There yeze at least of Sardar Patd. The finl 

desire to resign the Prime Cabinet .Minister,, 

occasion vvas over the boa been elected President of U.e 

He was aho sore over the ^ p„,idcnt of the Congress in jirefercnce to 
Republic and He also Wt *hal his poJJcics did not cojoy 

the persons Nebr« ^ ^ Congreasmen in Parliament, 

the confidence of the ma^onty « uu 
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office in each other’s relinquishing 

communal disturbances in Aim 'Vr ®^onces, firet in regard to his action on 
a serious conflict over the defi ' ' December 1947 snowballing into 

relation to his colleagues and th ffinctions of the Prime Alinister in 

mentation to Gandhi °for his memoranda by both for pre- 

crucial period acted, however ^ ‘^®^on. The assassination of Gandhi at this 

I am not free to quote ^ bond between them, 

that passed between the two o ^tom the history-making correspondence 
Sardar Patel's correspondence i Tbe letters will be found in 

throw much light on the position ^of^^ ^ published. They 

and the role of a party leader ^ Minister via-a-vis the Cabinet 

I may read, however a na u 

from Gurzon to Nehru and After^ P^gc 305 of my memoirs ‘India — 

by John Day of York in Enef Collins of England and also 

“Atthelasttalkihad Jh " r '' 

m Bombay on 15 December 195” P ^ 

ber 1950, he had written to NehrT m ^ ^ 

Munshi tn Bhavan’s Journal in its ’ r oc^ published by K. W. 

histone importance; its te.xt is mven i ^ February, 1967, because of its 

ugithesaid: ‘I loved Nehru but he memoirs too). After I finished rea- 
my heart out because I have nnr ’^®^*Procated. I have been eating 

ahead.China wants to establish its he able to make him seethe dangers 

shut our eyes to this because Fast Asia. We cannot 

not realise that people work only when'L'^T^"”^ 

ffic profit motive. He is being misL h ‘Fe employment motive or 

sions about the future.’ ” ^ courtiers. I have grave apprehen- 

Maniben Patel in her note on her fath • rr 
Sardar s correspondence has stated- “Th V P^hlhhed in the volumes of 
was vastly different. They agreed to diS 7 °" of Nehru 

ler for the common cause of India’s freedom" T^ 

ha. and Rafi .\hmcd Kidwai on Nehru^svas , °f Mridula Sara- 

c nft between my father and Jaw'aharlal.” ° responsible for 

Historians will trv tn ■ 1 

thc'd^leng^ ortleT"" Bie Indian 

J - '^iffiering approach and outlook. There Problems posed 

rngional issue of consequence in coi li" " - oalional or 

-umot be traced to the five crucial yJ^Xr' , "hich 
^'at«man. Burmg svh.ch the -Sardar, acted .he 

Phe fact is Nehru and Paid n 

brought up i„ Fabian idcolo-^- of Nehnr w-is 
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and ideological as|>ccl of UuUto’f political life and public posluics was liU the 
husk on ilie inner core of rice. Sanlar Patel was interested in the inner core, 
the Driiish genius for organisation and administration. He understood human 
psichology and what made the Bndsli Raj click. 

Nehru undenlood tlic spirit of the age, social and economic justice for 
the undcnlog. Patel wras in tune with the cal! of hutory-lndia’s history-beset 
widt examples of disintegrauou when the Central authority weakened and 
intrigues, manocutres and selfishness became themotisating force of the elite. 
Nchni was Uie idealist dreamer, Patel the stem teacher with a cane hanging 
on the wall. 

From what I have brielly sketched it fidiows that Sardar Patel was the 
model man in the way he worked Irani to mould his life and the clean way he 
artod as a toidier and a general of .Mahatma Gandhi's army of civil resiscers. 

He was the model politician in the yardstick he applied to himself and to 
oiberi in eonsideriug Uiemselvcs as members of the order of faqirs dedicated 
scinesdy to the service of the people. 

He pricked the bubble of superiority of Britons io the way he practised 
law, managed muniapal aiTairs in /khmedabad, fought drought, flood and 
bubonic plague, led utyagraha and the campaign in Bardoli. 

He was a model poUtidan in the manner be organized eleetion campa- 
Igni, selected candidates and admonished all that power and pelf were to be 
rhunned ia *daiinnccrwg public otBces. 

He was amo.lcI poliuaan io the pragmauc way be proposed acceptance 
ofilie Cabinet Mission plan and the creationofa Dominion Covemment. 


He was a model politician in his rclauoos with the Press. He was most 
accessible; indeed keen to know what Pressmen thought of the day's eienu 
and what they wbbed him to react to or enlighten llicm on. He was an effe- 
cUve speaker on platform and in Parliament, the darling of newsmen who 


appredated remarks 


hrief, clear and straight from the shoulder. 


Th he kept himself well-informed is confirmed by Maaiben's statement 

11... ".J sJdJ «.».p,pOT ..«ruii/ ^ 

news” and that be also listened to radio s news bulletins. 

missed any significant n« - . , , , 

• r of a popnl^ magazine reviewing in his personal column my 
Tlie editor o j was amused and also amazed, I was amused 

memoirs called me a fpiU«t invented by flatterers in the Nehru Court, 

because he had so labelled at the time. For invtance, Goviod 

There were of course Ahmed Kidwai a Nehruite. But Uiesc 

Ballabh Pant was in ibc eailjr fifties. I felt that if the editor 

terms went out o ^ jbould have discovered that I had observed one 

had fully read the ^ imdyi ^ ^ newsman, an analyst and a commen* 
cannon of journalism, ofdisient to the conidon of power, 

latorltried «o carry ' 
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I confess, however, that now that my journalistic career has virtuaUy come 
to a close svith the editing of the ten volumes of Sardar Patel’s bulky corres- 
pondence, I have become a Patelite in the sense, that I present Vallfahbhai 
Patel as a model nation builder. 

The Sardar s career as a statesman began with the advent of indepen- 
dence. By plumping for Dominion Status he won over Lord Mountbatten and 
got his support m making most of the States to accede to India by 15th 
August, 1947. He succeeded in creating a larger India under one administra- 
tion than ever m the country’s history^ by his acts of statesmanship in three phases. 
He won over some leading Princes by creating in them confidence in his sense 
of fauplay and ivisdom. He made many Princes merge u-ith larger neighbour- 
mg provinces or States out of fear that the Iron Man would have his wav. 
Thirdly, he stood W as a rock in his demand that the Nizam must accede 
to the Indian Umon on the same terms as the other Princes. He did not 
succumb to the pressure subtly put by Lord Mountbatten by making Nehru 
and Rajaji agree vnth him in favour of a -Mountbattcn-Monckton formula. 
Fortunately, the fanatics headed by Kasim Razvi, who had fired the Nizam’s 
imapnahon vmh dreams of becoming His .Majesty^ and later over-running 
n a m ahiance with Pakistan, prevented the .Monckton formula getting off 
the ground. I have stated in my memoirs that Lord -Mountbatten had told his 
pubhcity otficer to prepare material for his departure in a blaze of glory after 
pulling through the impending deal with Hyderabad. 

Had Hyderabad State acceded to the Indian Union, the nattem of Indian 
polity would have been differrent. Hyderabad and severarUnions of States 

rrf ^-'^dcmtion in which the Centre would have 

wca.k. I have no doubt that th#* ' t. j- 

of Hyderabad changed the course o^^t ^ ^ 

oolice action anM of hutory and that this attitude, Mowed by 

police action and elimination of communist terrorism in T' T 

Indian Union a flying start. in Telengana, gave the 

Vall.abhfahai Patel thus emerges . 

modern India. Over 70 when La L consofidator of 

poliiicl i„fa.suT,c,„„ of his n bhiltliiis ihc 

.Ulj hi. ..-Ill:, h„, „.h.. achic.;;, ” - *•>» »»P>- 

•ill .«lay d=.„i„ p.d«lihal 

salute this ccniiaon man, a true k 

riotu destiny for himself and the 'counti^- ca^s-cd out a glo- 
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Bill, 165, 166 

Industries, important, 165; indige- 
nous, 180; public & private, 309; 
their nationalisation, 315; tbrir 
schedule, 166-67 

Industrialists, 189, 195; their report, 
159-60; their views on cotton 
control should be considered in 
Economic Committee, 16) 
Institutions, witli which Dr. Rajcndra 
Prasad is connected, 81 
Intelligence Bureau, 402-03 
International Monetary Fund, 411 
Investors, indigenous Foreign, 166 
Irrigation scheme, in Central Sau- 
rashtra, 37 

Islam, its followers in India, 19 
Islamic culture, 200 
Israel, its recognition by India, 17 
Isvaran, V., writes to N. M. Buch 
about dacoites' nose-cutting in 
Saurashtra, 44-47 


JAGJIVAN RAM, 178, 440, 442- 
' 44 

Jain, Ajit Prasad, 2, 3; is suggested 
for Rehabilitation Ministry, 2 
Jain, Dhankumar, 468-71 
Jairamdas, 263, 283-84; wnles to 
Sardar Patel about loan of UP 
armed police to Assam, 464-65 
Jalan, K. D., 178 
Jam Saheb, 34 
Jamiat Ulama-i-Hind, 145-46 
Judges, desire to be made permanent, 
377 

Junagadh, 105 
Jute, & Cotton, 438-40 
Jute Control Act. 171 


Jute production, Sardar Patel’s letter 
to Dr. Bidhan Roy on — , 174-75; 
should be increased in Bengal, 172 


KALYANJI DEVJI, 396 
Kamani, 387 
Kamath, H. V., 299 
Kandla Port, 63, 322-25; AdNuoiy 
Committee, its resolution, 324 
Kania, Chief Justice, 378 
Kanitkar, 50 

Kashmir question, 5, 88-89, 105,350, 
353, 355, 357, 4C0 
Kasturba Library, 270 
Kasturbbai Lalbhai, 178, 325, 327- 
his letter to Gopalaswami Ajya*. 
gar reg. Kandla Fort, S22-24 
Kasiurgram, 65 
Kaur, Rajkumars Ami't, 246 


veskar, Dr., 458 
Chadi Bhandar, 393-94 

ih», *• f 

32; his deelarauon reg ‘I'o ’ 
104; his telegram to Paatht 
Nehru, 114-15 

Uun. Nawab Mirea, Hussain ^awar, 
iflvitcs Sardar Patel to stay with 
him at Cambay, 72 
ZafiuUah, 375 


r. B. G., 315 

wai, Rafi Ahmed, 246, 3Cf5-JI: 
of his visit to Juhbulpore, 

g George the Sixth, Indian Itc* 

ident writes to -.384 

oskar, S. L., I"® 

nigsbergcr, Dr., 325 

sa, 354-55, 361-C2 

kari, Dt., 363 

olani. 219. 221-22 

rointang Army, 353 
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Ministers, their salaries, 239-40 
Minorities, 12, 13, 146-47; their full 
protection, 19 

Moje Irrigation \Vorhs, in Saurasbtra, 
37 

Mookeijcc, Dr. S. P., 168, 181, 246, 
282, 356, 358; invites Sardar 
Patel to the meeting of Economic 
Commiltee, 161 ; tenders his resig- 
nation to Pandit Nehru, 130-31 ; 
writes to Sardar Patel reg. cotton 
& Textile control, 158-59 
Mountbatten, Lady, 87-89 
Mountbatten, Lord, 241; regards 
Sardar Patel as “strong man” of 
India, 90; writes to Sardar 
Patel praising the part Sardar 
played in making India indepen- 
dent & keepmg it within common- 
wealth, 87 
MulliUi Sahib, 391-93 
Mulraj. 337, 383 

Munsbi, Kanaiyalal, 263-64, 271, 
348, 395-96; extracts from bis 
letter to O. B. Pant, 321; wriiM 
to Sardar Patel reg. plan for 
sugar de-control, 315-17, 320 
Munsbi, lalavad, 441 
Muntu Ram, Seth Jaipuria, h«s case, 
189-94 

Muslims, in India, 12, 145-46, 359 
Muslim countries, 17 
Muslim League, 12 


-lANDA. GULZARILAL, 3, 4, 279 
Vasik Congress, 221, 224 
National Herald. 385-91; financial 
position of — . 387-83 
>Iationalisation, 309 

4ation-bullding activities, 364 

,„i„ 

hi. ineooc-ta. 


Nehru, Jawaharlal, {passim), as chair- 
man of Planning Commission, 4; 
agrees with Sardar Patel reg. 
Rafi Ahmed Kidwai’s director- 
ship of National Herald, 388; ar- 
ranges regular payment of money 
to wife Sc daughter of Subhas 
Bose, 424; asserts Gandhiji opined 
that duty of both Pandit Nehru & 
Sardar Patel is to pull together, 
10; asserts he has discussed his 
dilTcrences with Sardar Patel be- 
fore Bapu, 10; asseru Sardar 
Patel that no step would be taken 
without consulting him, 7; be- 
lieves he would serve country’s 
cause belter in a private capa- 
city than in public office be holds 
lo-day, 5; decides not to press 
Rajaji to accept finance portfolio, 
273; desires Gandhi Memorial 
Fund should collect films of Can- 
dhiji St records of his voice, 98; 

desires to see draft of Canal Water 

dispute, 430; explains his opinion 
reg. transactions of Akhani & 
Sons. Ltd.. 389-90; feels he has 
largely exhausted his uulity >n 
New Delhi. 7;feelshe must devote 
himself to Bengal problem on the 
spot, 7; feds we are face to face 
with gnm reality in our public 
life, 8; has a full conference about 
canal water & passed a draft, 
432; his advice St recommenda- 
tions to the President, 261-62; 
his letter addressed to Indonesia, 
241; his letter to PurushotUmdas 

Tandon, 197-99; his letter to 
Achyut Patwardhan, 148-49; 
his letter to Baldev Singh. 446; 
his letters to Dr. John Matthai, 
127-28, 233-35, 25C-57; his letter 
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to Liaquat Ali Khan, 108-11; 
his letter to Sarclar Patel reg. 
canal water dispute, 430-32; his 
note on China & Tibet, 342-47; 
his note on political conditions 
in Nepal, 404-06, his Press state- 
ment reg. political controversies, 
147-48; his draft statement reg. 
Congress presidentship, 207-08, 
210-11; his draft statement reg. 
events in E. & W. Bengal in Par- 
liament on 23-2-1950, 102; his 

statement appealing to Calcutta 
people to observe peace, 99-100; 
his statement produces adverse 
reactions all over India, 19; his 
telegram to India’s Embassy in 
Washington on India & Nepal, 
401-02; his telegrams to Liaquat 
Ali Khan, 103-04, 112; his tele- 
grams to Sardar Patel, 231, 236, 
240; is disturbed when Sardar 
Patel expressed his strong disappro- 
val of— ’s policies, 11; is given 
Ministry of Home Affairs during 
Sardar Patel’s absence, 468; is 
pained to read Dr. Matthai’s 
statement, 233; issues instructions 
that no aircraft, other than re- 
gular service ones, should 
fly over Nepal, 404; leaves for 
Indonesia, 275; objects to Khadi 
Bhandar refusing to sell Khadi to 
one, unless he produces hand- 
spun yam, 393-94; objects to 
Mullaji Sahib’s activities, 393; on 
Tandonji, 205-06; opined that as 
his approval was different from 
that of Sardar, their joint work- 
mg was in danger, 10; prepares 
a statement for Parliament about 
Bengal, 7; replies to resignation 
o yama Prasad Mookerjee, 131 - 


32; submits resignations of him- 
self & his colleagues, 260; sug- 
gests T. T. Krishnamachari for 
Industry & Supplies Ministr)’, 2; 
suggests Morarji Desai should 
warn Mullaji Saheb, 393; sug- 
gests resignation from himself & 
formation of a new Cabinet, 9; 
suggests to Sardar Patel that in 
view of his illness, he should give 
temporary charge of his ministries 
to Gopalaswami Ayyangar, 466- 
67; wants to devote himself un- 
hampered to Bengal problem, 
9; wants to free himself from 
Planning Commission, 9; writes to 
Sardar Patel about administrative 
matters, 262-64; writes to Sardar 
Patel reg. Shrikant, 441, 442; 
writes to Sardar Patel reg. Mat- 
thai’s statement, 236-38; writes 
to Tandon reg. Congress, 225-28; 
Nehru-Liaquat Ali Pact, 245 
Nehru-Patel differences, 1-23 
Neogy, K. C., 1, 282 
Nepal, 460 
Nepal Congress, 404 
Nilokheri, 7 


ORDINANCE, 35 


PAKISTAN, {passim), follows commu- 
nal policy, 12; has no right to 
repudiate agreement unilateral- 
ly , 433 ; its action creates reaction 
in India, 19; its espionage acti- 
vities, 18; its propaganda in 
Indonesia, 380-82 
Pakistan assets, 107 
Pakistan Times, cutting from—, 
399-400 
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Pant, G. B., 263, 265, 272-74j fcplws 
Sardar Patel rcg. loan of UP 
Armed Police to Assam, 4&l>€5; 
vvrites to Sardar Patel about ad* 
ministration in States, 71*72 
Parikh, Chandulal, 157-58, 178 
Parikh, Rasiklal, 24, 35, 36. 42-43, 
51*52, 54*61 

Parliament, 8, 11, 12, 206, 362 
Partition of India, 201 
Patel Maniben, 65, 89 
Patel, R. K., 4 

Patel Sardar, Vallabhbhai, (paitim), 
agrees fully with C. D. Deshmukh 
in his reply to B. K. Nehru, 411; 
asks H. V. R. Icngar to examine 
further possibilities of adnwis* 
trative economy, 365; asserts he 
has striven to strengthen Pandit 
Nehru's hands as much as he can, 
14; asserts he has not opposed 
Pandit Nehru’s foreign policy, 20; 
asserts he has no desire to conti* 
rue if Pandit Nehru feels he does 
not give him his full loyalty, 21; 
asserts Govt, has been able to con* 
trol communal press in a belter 
way, 20; asserts both Pandit 
Nehru & he have resolved to 
devote themselves iointJy to the 
cause of India, 15; asserts ad- 
ministration of Fair ^V3ges Bill 


would require a sufficicnclv uain* 
ed stasff, 177; at a Press Con* 
ference in Calcutta. 117-19; agrees 


the question of transfer of Biliar 
areas to W. Bengal cannot be 
raised now, 116; cancels Gujarat 
tour 73; expresses regret at 
Syama Prasad 

132-331 ^ 

view that transactionJ 

& Son., L,3. 


388*89; gives detailed reply to 
Mahtab’s letter reg. stopping of 
consumer goods, 311*12; his ap- 
peal to E. Bengal people to ob- 
serve peace, 100*01 ; his comments 
on Liaquat Ali Khan's letter, 104* 
07; his comments on Pandit 
Nehru's statements, 101*02; his 
letter to C. D. Deshmukh, 196; 
his letter to Pandit Nehru, 378- 
79; his letter to Rajaji reg. Kid* 
war’s visit to Jubbulpore, 457* 
58; his message on inauguration of 
A I. Radio’s Indonesian Service, 
412; his message to Congress 
Parly, Indore 68*70; bis message 
to Reiv, 277; his note on posi* 
Uon of Deputy Ministers & Mi* 
nisien of States, 293; his note on 
talks with Nepalese Ambassador 
in N. Delhi, 406*07; his Press 
suiemcnt on Nehru-Liaquat 
Agreement, 112-13; his reply to 
Pandit Nehru, 84*87; his tele- 
grams to Pandit Nehru, 232, 233* 

36; his telegram to Mrt. Sarat 
Bose, 156; bis telegram to Gopi* 
krishna Vijaivargiya reg. subi- 
lizing administration in Madhya 
Bharat, 66-67; his telegram to 
Sir Mohd. Zafnillah Khan, 139; 
his telegram to Dr. B. C. Roy, 
reg. A. I** Cameron’s death, 143; 
his iU-hcalth, 467; informs John 
MaCthai that Shankar has spo- 
Icn to Birla about his speech, 

176; insists a settled programme to 
steady Indo-PakisUn relations is 
necessary, 20; insists we concea- 
tiate on setting a firm line of 
policy reg* Pakistan, 19; insists 
with Candhiji that Pandit Nehru 
should not contemplate of going 
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out of office, 21; on Congress 
candidature for Nasik session, 
218-20; on granting exemptions 
to some Parliament members, 
300-302 ; on Purushottamdas 
Pandon, 203-04; opines if we 
cannot get agreement on out- 
lawry of \var, we should not get 
involved in details, 105; per- 
suades Rajendra Prasad to be 
guided by Pandit Nehru’s advice, 
83; promises to arrange for Su- 
bhas Bose family from INA 
funds, 424-25; reg. Hindu Maha- 
sabha as greater danger than 
RSS, 18; replies Moraiji Desai 
reg. appointment of some police 
officers in Saurashtra, 50-51 ; 
replies C. D. Deshmukh reg. sugar 
decontrol, 318-19; replies to 
H.H. Maharani Gulabkunvarba 
that owing to reasons of health, 
he is unable to come to Sirohi, 
74; replies Rangaswami to drop 
both the projects, 398; requests 
Rajaji to reply for him in Parlia- 
ment, 461; sends good wishes to 
Nanuoya (Ceylon) at laying 
foundation stone ceremony to 
perpetuate Gandhi’s memory, 
94-95; shows unwillingness to 
dictate autobiography, 453 ; 
suffers from intestine trouble, 460- 
61 ; suggests additions to Pandit 
Nehru’s telegram to Liaquat 
Ah reg. E. Bengal situation, 103- 
04; suggests Committee for manu- 
facture of defence items in event 
of war, 363; suggests high-level 
Committee of Industrialists to 
Harekrushna Mahtab, 1 73. 
80; suggests industrialists’ views 
on cotton control should be dis- 


cussed in Economic Committee, 
IGl; suggests Rajaji should be 
a Minister without portfoUo, 
269; suggests Madan Sinhji to 
follow up footsteps of Morvi 
Maharaja, 63; suggests PI. Mah- 
tab to start aircraft factory, 413; 
suggests H. Mahtab to call busi- 
ncssh’ke committee of industrial- 
ists to help Govt, in carrying out 
industrial policy, 179-81; sug- 
gests to Dr. Syama Prasad Moo- 
kerjee to discuss question of la- 
bour representatives with him- 
self & Jagjivan Ram, 171; sug- 
gests Kidwai has to resign direc- 
torship of National Herald, 386; 
suggests to Dr. P. Subbarayan 
to make some researches into 
Indonesia’s past association svith 
India, 380-81 ; was the architect 
more than anybody else, of the 
Agreement with Minorides, 125; 
writes to N. Gopalaswami Ay- 
yangar reg. his letter to Pandit 
Nehru, 124-25; writes to Jag- 
jivan Ram reg. Labour Relations 
Bill, 440; writes to N. V. 
Gadgil to disperse some officers 
to Indian States, 368; writes to 
Mahtab reg. Hindustan Air- 
craft Ltd., 416-17; writes to 
Mahtab about Jaipuria’s case in 
detail, 188-92; writes to Mimshi 
questions of cotton & Kapas is 
analogous to sugar, 319; pyrites to 
Pandit Nehru about adminis- 
trative matters, 238-40; svrites 
to Pandit Nehru reg. Dhankumar 
Jain, 468-69; writes to G. B. 
Pant about loan of some UP 
Armed Police to Assam, 464; 
writes to Rajaji about various 
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administrative matters, 273*75; 
writes to F. K. Roberts, Deputy 
High Commissioner for UK in 
India about anti-Uritish propa* 
gation in Calcutta papers, 142* 
43; writes to Sii Prakasa about 
self-sufficiency in Jute &. Cotton, 
436-38 

Planning Commission, 2-4, 9, 166, 
178, 192-93, 243, 245, 268-72, 
274, 278, 309 
Planning Department, 416 
Powers of control, should be res- 
tricted to only certain basic key 
industries, 166 
Prater, S. H., 286-90 
President, extracts from his address 
to Parliament, 306-07 
Price fluctuations, 165 
Privy purse, 34 
Pro-gtrasdar attitude, 34 
Prohibition, 314, 315 
Provincial Ministers’ Conference, 159 
Punjab disturbances, 14, 20 
Punjabi, K. L., 172-73 


RAHMAN, M. HIFZUR, M5 
Railway Hoard, 325 
Raja Kumaraswami, 285-86 
Raj Pramukh, lays foundation of one 
irrigauon scheme in Saurasbtra, 37 
Rajaji, 216-17, 229, 241-42; W* 
letter to Sardar Patel & draft 
statement. 223-24;I»s letter to Dr- 
Rajendra Prasad, 77-78; bis mess- 
age to Sardar Patel, 277; la,, fo^* 

dation of one irrigation sch 

in S.u»hi™,37, 
differences should not be 


sed in public, 258; praises Sar- 
dar Patel’s Indore speech, 70-71; 
sends Sardar Patel’s report of 
Central Intelligence Officer, 456- 
57; suggests to Pan'dit Nehru to 
give him work other than that of 
aMmister, 282; suggests to Sardar 
Patel to display his own inde- 
pendent judgment & not submit 
to his affection of Pandit Nehru, 


361; 


Rajendra Prasad, 92-93; to conunuc 
as President or Trustee of Gandhi 
National Memorial Fund? 95; 
writes to institutions that he would 
not be able to continue hi. asmeia- 
tioa with them, 82; write, to 
Pandit Nehru along with resig* 
nadoDS of Dr. Syama Prasad 


Mookeriee & K. C. Neogy, 133- 
34- writes to Pandit Nehru what 
his' future policy should be with 
regard to several institution. & 
a«oeiauon. he is connected. 80; 
writes to Sardar Patel reg. Con-; 
cress session, 135 

,^cband.«. C. I., his conv^- 
with Pandit Nehru, 212-15 
„.«wami. P. H-nte. to Sardar 

Patel about VaUabhbhai Patel 
Academy of AppUed Sciences, 
4 - Maniben Patel CoUege for 


Venkata. 348. 352. 354 
O V Narbari, hi* of India’s 

to ,17.18 

Reacuonarism. 200 

Refuge**. 9. 201. 204; persuading— 
«, return home, 119; their con- 
ference, 199, 203-05; their pro- 
blon. 11®. rthabiliution 

work. 201. 281 
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Rege, 34, 35 

Rehabilitation Ivlinistry, 2, 5 
Relations, between labour & em- 
ployers, 177; with China, 328- 
47 

Religious fanaticism, 99-126 
Renaissance, 200 

Retaliation, would ruin both India 
& Pakistan, 5 
Revivalism, 200, 202 
Robberies, & Dacoities, committed 
in Saurashtra in 1948-49, 61-62 
Roge, G. V., 289, 290 
Roy, Dr. B. G., 115, 173, 282 
RSS, 22 1 ; generally conforms to 
Sardar Patel’s advice & supports 
Govt., 18; its attitude reg. Paki- 
stan, 18 

SAHNI, J. N., his supplementary 
note on E. Bengal, 140-41 
Saksena, Mohanlal, 281 
Saloons, 374-77 
Sarabhai, Mridula, 387-90 
Satyanarayan Babu, 264, 266 
Saurashtra, Factionalism in — , 24- 
74 

Sayadiants, 461-63 
Scheduled castes & tribes, 444 
Scindia, 68 

Seal, P. B., requests Sardar Patel to 
dictate autobiography, 453 
Secular ideals, impose responsibility 
on Muslim citizens in India, 19 
Secular State, 12 
Security Council, 105 
Select Committee Report, 165-66 
Separatism, 126 
Seshasayee, S. L., 178 

Shah, Manubhai, 36 
Shankar, V., 162 
Sharma, B. L., 18, 245-46, 248-49 


Shivarao, B., 140, 458-59 
Shumshcre Jung Bahadur, Rana 
Mahavir, gives Rs. 25,000 to 
National Herald, 385, 387 
Shrikant, 444 
Sikhs, 452 

Sinha, Satyanarayan, 16, 18, 279, 
348 

Socialisation, 309 
South-East Asia, 350, 355 
Sri Prakash, 190, 263, 283-84, 373; 
writes to Sardar Patel reg. ad- 
ministrative matters, 374-76, 
438 

Srivastava, J. P., 386 
State Department, 412 
State Governments, 184-85, 187-88 
States Ministry, 16, 33-34, 36, 63 
Students’ Convention, 441 
Subbarayan, Dr. P., 380-81 
Subia Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
gives Rs. 50,000 to National He- 
rald, 385, 387 
Sudarshan Seth, 469, 470 
Sugar, foreign, 321; its decontrol, 
320 

Sukthankar, Y. N., 325 
Swadeshi, 180, 309; in the cause of 
— , 308-27 

Swearing-in Ceremony, of Alinisters, 
261 


TANDON, PURUSHOTTAM 
DAS, 71, 203, 208, 209-12, 215- 
17, 219-21; his reply to Pandit 
Nehru, 199-202; to preside over 
the Refugee Conference, 201 
Tara Singh, Master, 452 
Target Committee, in respect of 
coal, cotton, textiles, & iron & 
steel, 170-71 
Tatas, 178, 385 
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Temperamental differences, 10 
Textile Commissioner, 191, 192 
Textile Control Order, 192 
Textile crisis, 157-96 
Textile exports, 184 
TexUle mills, 184-89, 191 
Textile policy, 184-88, 192 
Tibet, 336, 460 
Travancore-Cochin, 269 
Trivedi, C. M,, his letter to Pandit 
Nehru rcg. canal water dispute, 
427*29; his letter to Sardar Patel 
reg. Canal water dispute, 42C 
Truman, President, 355 
Trusts, 81 

Tyagi, Mahavir, 15, 16 


UK, 17 

Union Life & General Insurance Co. 

Ltd., 385 
United front, 449 
UNO, 105, 336, 340, 357 
Upadhyaya, Sur^, 387 


UP Congress affairs, 2, 205 
USA, 17, 355, 411-12 


VAIDYA, MORARJI J., 178 
Vallabhbhai Patel Academy of 
Applied Sciences, Bangalore, 397- 
98 

Vampire programme, 416 
Vande Mataram, 28 
Veda, 200 

Vicarious Responsibility Clause, 190 
Vidyarthi, Sardar SantoLh Singh, 
449-32 

Vijaivargiya, Gopilrishna, 68, 71 

Vira, Dharma, 134 

Viragapatam shipbuilding yard, 195 


WAR, between India & Parisian 
should be avoided, 4; clouds, 348- 
68 

Wavell, Lord, 241 
Whispering campaigns, 11 


ERR^VrA 


Volume VI; page 273, NLV. Jayatar, not M.R. Jayakar, is ihe solicitor 
referred to in tlic correspondence; page 370, Tricumdas Is Tricumdas Dwarka- 
das; page 245, Dr. Popatla! A. Bhopatkar was a resident of Karachi, not 
Poona; page 321, M.C. Chagla and M.R. Jayakar (not Jivraj Mehta) arc 
sitting to the right of tlic Governor, Maharaj Singh. 

Vtolumc VII: page 21, .Sir M.V. Joshi v/as a Moderate, not a Congress 
leader at tlie time; B.G. Khapardc v/as a son of G.S. Khapardc; page 324, 
M. Madhava Rao tvas a former Diwan of M>-sorc. 
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